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THREE YEARS AT WOLVERTON. 



CHAP. L — MY JOUENET. 

f WANTED a month of being thirteen. I had 
attained to the gloriea of an Eton jacket and a 
silver watch, and I looked upon pea-shooters 
irith the contempt of a superior mind, as I sat in 
a aecond-clasa carriage on my way to Wolverton 
College. I was going to a public school for the first 
time, and I felt very shy, very aelf-conscioua, and 
not a little elated. 

To begin with, I had superior advantf^es to most 
hoys who went to "Wolverton, in that I knew a great 
deal about it. My father had teen a Wolverton boy, 
and my eldest brother had only just left ; and for a 
long time I had been duly kept in my place, not 
only by Hm, but also by the other two boys who 
intervened between him and me, one of whom was 
at Winchester and the other at Marlborough, Many 
vrere the disputes, mostly friendly, between the three 
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as to the superiority of their various schools ; but I, 
as a prospective Wolvertx)iiian, had always staunchly 
backed my eldest brother Tom. I was going to the 
same master's house at which Tom had been for five 
years. I knew the difference between Wolves and 
Lambkins ; the former being the boys who inhabited 
the four large boarding-houses, and the latter those 
who inhabited the ten smaller ones, whose parents 
paid more, and who were credited with aU manner 
of luxurious living, from kidneys for breakfast to 
feather beds to sleep on; and I was proud that I 
was going to be a Wolf. More than this, I knew 
the rival merits of the two sweet-shops within 
bounds. Mother Baker's and Josh's; and was well 
aware that Mother Baker's sweets were superior, but 
that you could not go on tick there for any sum 
exceeding half-a-crown. From time to time I opened 
a little red leather purse that I carried with me, and 
feasted my eyes upon the sight of tips to the amount 
of thirty shillings, a larger sum than had ever been 
in my possession before. I certainly think that I felt 
more important than terrified. 

Nothing particular occurred until I reached Mel- 
chester station, where I had to change trains for 
Wolverton. As I stood waiting on the platform, eat- 
ing a Bath bun, my attention was caught by a slight, 
fair-haired boy of about fourteen, who was standing 
beside a tall young lady in a long doak, sufficiently 
like him to make me sure it was his sister, though 
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she must have been twice his age at least. She was 
employing her last moments with him in giving him 
good advice, which she did in a high-pitched, pene- 
trating voice, which reached farther than she probably 
intended. 

"Then, Angelo dear," she said, "youH be sure to 
recollect everything I've said ; and you'U write home 
and teU me everything ; and you won't learn to tedk 
slang, nor do wrong when the big boys try to bully 
you into it, nor let them teach you to swear ? You've 
promised me, you know. I've told you all about 
the temptations you will meet; and papa and I 
would break our hearts if you were not to be a good 
boy." 

" I told you I'd do my best, Susan," said the boy, 
rather uncomfortably ; for he seemed to suspect the 
publicity of his sister's advice, and probably saw me 
listening. 

" I know you will, my dear boy ; but I thought I 
would remind you once again. Mind you don't leave 
off your flannels till the weather gets quite hot, and 
read your Bible every day, and — ^here is the train 
coming up. Good-bye, my dear little Angelo I You 
will be at Wolverton by four !" 

And the fair-haired boy and I were hustled into the 
same carriage, where we happened to be the only 
passengers, and sat in opposite comers for some time, 
which Angelo employed in crying furtively, as I could 
plainly see, though he thought that I thought that he 
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waa admiring the viefw of the high raiboad honks 
from the window. Well, I had cried myself hefofe 
now when I left home, though that was only when I 
went to my pieparatoiy school at Fording. I was 
not going to do such a thing now that I was going 
to a real public schooL This Angelo must be a muff! 

Yet he had rather a nice Ceu^. His fair complexion 
showed pink traces of tears, as fair skins always do ; 
but he had good features, and a pleasant expression 
in his grey eyes. Whether we should ever have 
made advances to each other before we got to Wol- 
verton I cannot say, if it had not been that I went 
through a panic on the score of losing my purse, 
which had dropped out of my pocket on the floor 
of the carriage. My companion picked it up, and 
handed it to me in silence ; and my " thanks awfully " 
was the beginning of our conversation and acquaint- 
ance. 

"You're going to Wolverton, ain't you?" I pro- 
ceeded. 

"Yes. Are you?" 

" Yea Are you a new fellow ?" 

"Yes." 

"Where have you been to school before ?'* 

" Nowhere. Have you ? " 

"Bather!" said I, with much superiority. "But 
I'm new here too, though I expect I know a good 
many of the dodges, because my big brother was 
here." 
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"Ah I" aaid Angelo, "I've got no brotber: only 
three sisters." 

"What's your name?" 

" Angelo Vincent. What'a yours \" 

"Chambers, They'll call me Dormouse at school, 
because they did my brother — you'll see." 

This prophecy seemed to impress my new friend a 
good deal. 

" I wish I had been to school, and knew some of 
the ways of it. I never have." 

" I'll put you up to some of the dodges, if you like. 
What house are you going to ?" 

"Mr, Lane's." 

" So am I. Well, look here. When they ask you 
your name, don't say Angelo Vincent ; say Vincent. 
Else youll get awfully chaffed : Angelo 's such a rum 
name, you know." 

" I'm not going to start by being ashamed of my 
name," said my new friend. 

"Very well, it's your look-out and not mine," I 
said, rather chilled at my good offices being thus 
repulsed ; and there was a pause, which was brought 
to an end by an offer of refreshment from Vincent, 
and we ate the jam puff of friendship together. It 
was apricot jam, too, and by no means to be despised. 
I produced some ham sandwiches and gingerbread, 
and we feasted like princes. 

" But, I say, who taught you if you're never been 
to school ?" 
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"My sister Susan; the one that brought me to 
the train. She was to have taken me to Wolverton, 
but papa said he couldn't spare her, because the 
archdeacon was coming to luncheon. She's awfully 
clever, is Susan. Papa says if she had only b^en a 
man she might have done anything she pleased." 

" I don't know if you'll like what I'm going to say 
this time," I said. 

"WeU,what?" 

"Why, I recommend you not to tell anybody that 
a girl taught you. They'U chafif you for that." 

" But if they ask me I must say it. 

" No, you needn't. Say you were taught at homa" 

"I might do that. Thank you," said Vincent, 
musingly. Then he went on, " I see there are lots 
of things I don't know that I ought to know. I 
fancied that school dodges were mostly wrong things ; 
but I don't fancy they are so very much now, at 
least not all of them. But I suppose it is much 
harder to do right at school than at home ; isn't it ?" 

Vincent asked this question in the most innocent 
and simple way, not in the least comprehending 
what an inappropriate thing (in schoolboy etiquette) 
he had been saying. Fancy talking about right and 
wrong to another boy whom he hardly knew at all 1 
I got quite red myself, and answered awkwardly, 
" Oh, I don't know, I'm sure." 

" I thought you must know, if you had been at 

hool so long," persisted Vincent. *' Why, you said 
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you'd put me up to dodges; and isn't it a most 
important dodge to know such a thing as that ?" 

*■ It's more of a dodge to know that those are the 
sort of things that are not talked ahout at school," I 
said at last, choosing my words as carefully as I 
could. "You don't talk aboat your mother, nor your 
sisters, nor right and wrong, nor reading your Bible, 
noi all that sort of thing. The masters do, but the 
boys don't," 

" But if they try to make you swear, you must say 
it's wrong," said Vincent, looking rather puzzled, 

"Why should they try to make you swear?" 

"They do in books." 

" Well, I only know that when my brother once 
swore, my big brother licked him like anything; and 
he was a Wolvertonian. They won't make you 
swear if you don't want to, Tom says a lot of those 
books about schools are written by donkeys who 
don't know anything about them," 

We had not much more solitude in our carriage. 
At the next station we joined the London train, and 
a rampageous crowd of boys filled up all vacant 
places ; and Yiucent and I stuck together like leeches, 
upon the strength of our three-hours '-old friendship. 
Together we got our luggage, together we walked up 
to Mr, Lane's house, and together we appeared before 
that formidable potentate. 

And now I must pause for a moment to describe 
Wolverton and its College, The town itaelf was a 
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rather uninteresting, dirty place, with very modulate 
shops, and dull modem houses. But the College 
stood outside on the outskirts of the town, on a 
breezy hill-side, overlooking a pleasant valley of corn- 
field and meadow, between two ranges of hills, the 
tops of which were crowned with purple heather and 
clumps of elderly fir-trees, which served as beacons 
along the country-side. The nearest of these clumps 
was called the Old Men; beyond them were the 
Beacon and the Bishop; and on the opposite side, 
over the valley, there were three or four more, whose 
names I need not particularisa You went up a sort 
of one-sided street called Frogg Street to reach the 
Collega Here were the abodes of Mother Baker and 
Josh ; Amelia's, otherwise Mrs. Dean's, the fruit shop ; 
Bell's, the bat and ball shop ; and King's, the college 
bookseller. All these shops were within bounds; 
but Amelia's was the farthest limits to which we 
might go in the direction of the town, though all the 
neighbourhood, besides the town, was free to us. The 
College buildings were of old red brick, and the gate- 
Way was surmounted by an image of its founder, 
John Frogg, aldeiman of London in the time of 
Heniy the Eighth. Hence the opprobrious name 
applied to us by the " cads" of the town was ** Young 
Frogs," which we aU highly resented. Entering in at 
the gateway we came into a quadrangle, one side of 
which was formed by the College chapel with its 
graceful spire, while the others consisted of the head 
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master's house, the class-rooma, and other school 
buildinga. The chapel bad beea newly restored, and 
so had the school buildings, and Tarioua mullions and 
alaba of fresh wjiite stone varied the dark red of the 
brick. Beyond the chapel were the playing-fields; 
and round the playing-fields the masters' houses were 
dotted about, gigantic masses of ted brick standing 
in pretty shady gardens, all looking on to the play- 
ing-fields ; so that, in order to get down to school, we 
had only to rush through a bit of field, and through 
the chapel archway, and there we were in the 
quadrangle. Kendal's hoase was the nearest to the 
chapel; nest to it came Lane's — that is, mine. We 
were both Wolves, but next to us came two houses 
of Lambkins, Hisley's and Dale's. How 1 looked 
down upon the Eisleyites and Daleites, and how 
we all scorned the notion of the Sybarite luxury 
with which we credited them I Though indeed, 
except that they had meat for hreald'ast and separata 
studies, 1 do not think that there was really much 
difference between the systems of the large and small 
houses. 

Mr. Lane lived with his mother, a brisk, bright, 
pretty old lady, who was very kind-hearted, but rather 
awful in our eyes. She shook hands with ua all, and 
addressed little remarks to us, which we answered 
monosyllabically, with long pauses in between. For 
one thing, we did not know whether we ought to say 
"ma'am" to her or not^ Some of the new boys come 
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&om schools where the lady-head was called ma'am, 
and others &om schools where she was not addressed 
so professionally. We found out afterwards that it 
was not the way to do so at Wolyerton. 

Mr. Lane was a long, thin, angular man, rather 
abrupt in his movements, with round spectacles, 
which gave him something of the aspect of an owL 
He was a good teacher, and had much influence 
among the better sort of boys in his house, but left 
the rough and careless to themselves more than was 
good for them, though at times he would come down 
upon them sharply and severely enough. *' Grig- 
lamps" was his name among the boys. He was a 
great friend of the head master. Dr. Melcombe, and 
report said that he had been his tutor at Oxford. 

In the pride of my heart I had imagined that when 
I was known to be Chambers' brother I should at 
once obtain a cordial reception from the whole house. 
I had a very high opinion of my brother Tom, and I 
imagined that his name would be a passport to every- 
thing at Wolverton. But though Mr. Lane had given 
me in charge to a certain Martin, a sturdy lad oi 
sixteen or so, as Chambers' brother, and told him to 
look after me, he deserted me as soon as we got into 
the desk-room, in order to talk to his own friends; 
and Vincent and I stood together in a corner — ^no 
one taking any notice of us — and feeling very forlorn 
and altogether " out of it" 

This was the sort of talk that went on, which 
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Vinceufc and I listened to and longed to joiu iu. We 
both thought that it would be absolute blisa to join 
in the kind of chatter that we heard, though it was 
not of a more connected nature than this. 

" I say, have you got the tin to pay me that five 
bob you owed me before the holidays ?" 

"Tlie very first word Gomez saya ia about tin. 
Always is," 

" Such a stunning bat ! My governor said it 
shouldn't be his fault if I didn't get into the eleven 
this year." 

"That's a good one, rather I The Hatter in the 
eleven !" 

"Deepden said I had a chance. I've been prac- 
tising left-hand bowling. You can't do left-hand 
bowling, you know." 

" Cheeky young dog I Where's that Blackbird ? I 
haven't seen him, nor the Bear either." 

" Bear's got hold of the new books in the library," 
spoke up somebody. " I told him 'twaan't manners 
to read the first night, and he got in an awful wax. 
But I cribbed his book, though." 

" Quite right too, Poulter — I mean for him, not 
for you," spoke a tall bright-eyed lad with budding 
whiskers — Calcott, the head of the house, " I hope 
the Bear will give you a good licking sooner or later, 
if you go on this term as you did last. What 
pleasure you find in baiting bim I don't know." 

"Brutes like bear-beating." said some one. "It'a 
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a sign of baibarism ; that's why Poulter takes to it so 
kindly.* 

Meanwhfle a small-made, meny faced boy had 
come up to Yinoent and me. I expected that he 
would ask ns oar names. But no ; this was a pri- 
▼il^e reserved for his betters.. At Wolverton you 
might not ask a new fellow's name until you had 
been at school for a year. Spurge had only been 
there for a term. 

But as he was curious to know who we were, he 
hit upon the following experiment — '^ I say/ he said, 
" do you know which is your desk ?" 

The desks, small bureaux with book-cases attached, 
were all arranged around the large room, side by 
side. "These are the desks," said Master Spuige: 
'' shall I see if I can find out your names undemeatL 
Brown, I think it is," he proceeded, peering closely 
at the wood. 

" Chambers, if it's mine," said I, innocently. 

"Jones on the next," went on Spurge. 

"Vincent," corrected that youth, mildly. 

" Eobinson on the third, or anything else you like 
to mention : but now I know what your names are, 
111 confess that there's no name at all on any desk." 
Then why did you say there was V* 
To get you fellows to tell me your names; be- 
cause I mayn't ask, I'm too junior." 

"What would have happened if you had asked?" 
said Vincent, looking much mystified. 
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" Oh ! some fool of a senior would have jawed, or 
hoxed my ears, ot something." 

"Now then, you new fellows," shouted the hoy 
with whiskers irom the other end of the room, where 
six doora opened into six studies, Vincent, I, and 
four other newly-arrived boys hastUy crossed the 
room to answer the call. Calcott sat down astride 
on a form outside the door of his study ; a very 
luxurious little den, full of pictures and ornaments, 
and containing a diminutive sofa, four feet or so long, 
the end of which had to he packed under the table, 
and made rather a tight fit when a pair of feet in thick 
schoolboy boots were upon it Probably he would 
have had us in his study, only that we never could 
have got into it. The ceremony of choosing study 
fags was a very interesting one to the whole house. 
Spui^ stood by and grinned. He was released from 
fagging by our advent, so that it was to him as to 
that classical person in Horace who, safe on shore, 
rejoiced in the miseries of the sea-sick persons still 
tossing on the waves. 

"Names," said Calcott laconically, pointing at me. 
"Chambers," "Vincent," ""Wells," we said in turn; 
BO going on through the six. 

" Oh, you're Dormouse's frater, of course. Well, 
Dormouse was a good lot; I don't mind if I have 
you for my fag," said the head of the house to me. 
" Now yoa mind and do what you're told, and then 
you won't get licked." 
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Mj brother Tom, I may here mention, had been 
called Dormouse, not from any somnolence of disposi- 
tion, but because Chambers had natui*ally become 
converted into Dormitory, and Dormitory into Dor- 
mouse, as easier and more picturesque. 

Poulter, the lowest of the six owners of studies, 
was the one to whom Vincent felL I hardly know 
how it was that he did not get chosen sooner, or by a 
more eligible person; except that I suppose he did 
look rather stupid and bewildered at that moment, as 
might have been expected from the absolute novelty 
of the scene to a home-bred boy. However, so it 
befell. Spurge whispered consolingly, "I wouldn't 
be in your shoes for something. Poulter's the biggest 
brute in the school. You'll find it out Dormouse 
is in luck though, only he'll have to mind his p's and 
q's, for Calcott's awfully particular!" 

Poor Vincent made a mistake for the first time, 
and betrayed his ignorance of school ways in the 
dormitory that evening. He told me afterwards that 
his sister had told him that boys were always laughed 
at at school for saying their prayers, and with the 
instinct of getting it over he knelt down at once 
before undressing himself. 

'* I say," said somebody, " you needn't do that yet 

'Tisn't time." 

•* He wants to do it twice over the same evening ; 
he is a pious little beggar," said somebody else. 

" Shut up, you fellows," said Calcott, who happened 
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to be the head of our dormitory; "how should he 
kuow ? Vinceut," he said, coining up to him and 
laying his hand on the boy's shoulder, "there'll be 
five minutes' silence called out presently. That's the 
time for Baying your prayers." 

Vincent stood up with a painfully blushing face, 
and no one heard another word from him that night. 
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THE September sun shone into our room and 
awoke us early the next morning. Adderley, a 
boy who had been Galcott's fag for the last year, told 
me to get up and come with him to be instructed in 
my fagging duties. These were not very severe. I 
had to fetch water for Calcott's bath, and brush his 
clothes for him ; and besides this, I had to keep his 
study tidy, oil his bat when required, and carry his 
books to school. 

We had to be in school at seven : we had an hour's 
school, then a quarter of an hour's chapel, and then 
breakfast. On this first morning the time was spent 
in examining the new boys. Of the boys in our 
house, Vincent, in spite of an occasional weakness in 
his quantities, was certainly the best of us ; I was 
next, for I had been well grounded at Fording ; and 
we two were put into Mr. Blackstone's form, third 
from the bottom of the school. When the clock struck 
twelve, Robertson, alias the Blackbird, a bright-eyed, 
neat-featured boy of fourteen, who was captain of 
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out junior house club, set ua new fellows to play 
cricket, that he might judge whether we were worthy 
to be admitted into it. Poor Vincent could hardly 
play at all, and when told to field alip, had no notion 
what the command muant. " You duifer !" said some 
one, "did you never see a bat before ?" 

" Yes," said Vincent, liot and red with shame. 

" Did you ever play ?" 

" Yes." 

" Who with ?" 

"His sister," q^uoth Spurge, sarcastically. This 
guess happened to be true, and Vincent could not 
contradict it. 

" Then you may be sure," said Eichards, " he fields 
with petticoats. Girls always do. Let's get a table- 
cloth or something to dress him up in, and then 
he'll b3 able to do something that way." 

"Shut up, Dick," said llobertson, who was a 
gentlemanly little fellow. "Don't get so waxy. 
Vincent, you'll soon learo, though I don't suppose 
you'll ever be in the first eleven. Young Dormouse, 
let's see you bowl." 

I acquitted myself creditably, and was enrolled in 
what was usually known in the school as Giglamps' 
Junior, among its own members as the Glow-worms, 
and among our superior in the house as the Little 
Earwigs. I am afraid that the briUiancy of tlie 
Glow-worms' hght was not altogether what it might 
have been, since it was rarely that the score of an 
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innings mounted above forty, and very frequently 
that some of our performers were bowled first ball 
However, all things must have a beginning in this 
world — even that important matter, schoolboy's 
cricket 

Then we went back "to house," and found the 
second-post letters arrived. Alas for poor Vincent ! 
all my advice and all liis reticence availed him 
nothing; for Miss Susan had written him a letter 
already, directed in full — ^"Master Angelo Vincent, 
at the Eev. W. Lane's, Wolverton;" and this address 
was read out audibly in the ears of the assembled 
school just before dinner. Instantly there arose a 
chorus of jokes at poor Vincent's expense. They 
were more amusing to the perpetrators of them than 
to him, or to the world in general : suffice it to say, 
that thenceforward he was known at Wolverton as 
"Angelina." The only person who did not join in 
the general chaff, in the group who sat round our 
table at dinner, was a lad of fifteen, with a dark 
complexion, grey eyes, with thick black eyelashes, 
and a very resolute mouth, who growled out in a 
gruff voice, "Never mind, Vincent; I dare say 
they chetffed Michael Angelo about his name when 
he was a boy, and he turned out a brick all the 
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" That was the chap that built Westminster Abbey," 
said some one in a tone of conviction ; and I confess 
that I had not the slightest notion why Vincent and 
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the dark boy should look up at one another and 
laugh ailently, as if they were enjoying an excellent 
joke. 

"Who's that?" I whispered to Spurge, who was 
sitting next me, 

"That? Why, the Bear. Bertram ia his right 
name. He's rather a muff. He never ( 
fun, or walks about with anybody; and he and 
Ponlter hate each other like cat and dog." 

" Why ?" 

" Oh, I don't know. For one thing, Poulter's a 
bully, and the Bear can't stand bullying, either ol' 
himself or other people ; it makes him mad. Oh, ] 
gets so waxy sometimes; it's an awful joke to see 
liim. And Boulter baits him in such an awfully 
clever way, there's nothing the Bear can take hold 
of; but he looks as if he could kill Poulter for it. 
Sometimes be pretends not to hear, and goes on 
reading with his hands up ; but you can see him get 
waxy through all that, in his cheeks and forehead. 
It's an awful joke." 

After dinner, Vincent, Spui^e, and I sanntered out 
together, and visited the shops, where I spent several 
shillings of my thirty in ices, fruit, butter-scotch, and 
chocolate. Spurge also laid in a stock of the same 
natura Vincent said be should not begin by eating 
up all his money, but he disbursed some of his in 
food for the mind, namely, the Last of the Mokica 
and the Bog Fiend, Then we went into school again. 
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came back to tea, and finally were told that we new 
fellows were to go down to school to have our voices 
tried for the choir and glee-club. 

The old members of the same were assembled to 
hear the new ones tried. Spuige and Bobertson were 
there: Bobertson, it appeared, had been the crack 
treble of the school, but his voice was beginning to 
go, and its departure appeared to fill him with a 
mixed sentiment of melancholy for his loss and 
pleasure in his acquired dignity. 

My voice waa by no means remarkable, but it was 
considered good enough to allow me to enter both 
the choir and glee-club; which I, being fond of 
singing, was rather pleased to do. But Vincent's 
voice was really good. Sweet, pure, and true, it 
elicited a buzz of admiration from the listenera 
"Nearly as good as Blackbird's," said some one. 
** Better than mine," said the Blackbird candidly; 
" he takes B as easily as I took A in my best days." 
Bobertson spoke with a sigh, in the tone of a 
superannuated public singer, who remembers his past 
triumphs. 

White, the organist, led rather a life of it among 
us boys. He was a good musician, but liis general 
education had been defective; and it is next to 
impossible to get public-school boys to treat with 
respect any one who is not a gentleman. A general 
giggle ran through the assembly when he requested 
to hear the "haltos;" and the Hatter, alias Smith — 
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he who had aspirationa after the first eleven for next 
year on the strength of hia new bat — came forward 
saying, "I'm a halto, Mr. White!" and produced 
such a series of squeaks and grunts that Mr. Parker, 
the most musical of the masters, who attended all 
the practices, told him gravely that he would spoil 
the future beauty of his voice hy singing until it was 
more formed. Then one or two basses and tenors, 
mostly of a rudimentary nature, came forward and 
tried their voices ; aud then the bell rang out for 
evening chapeL 

Evening chapel was a summer institution only at 
Wolvertou; between November and March we did 
not turn out after tea, hut had prayers in the houses. 
I always liked evening chapel best. The chapel 
looked so bright and pretty when all the coronas 
were lighted with gas, and I enjoyed sitting in the 
choir and singing the hymn, when it was to a good 
rolling tune that I liked, such as "Onward, Christian 
Soldiers!" or "Jerusalem the Golden." Our music 
was taken pains with by several of the masters, and 
we were rather proud of our performances, which the 
townspeople considered one of the greatest musical 
treats afforded by the place. 

Then we went back to eat bread and cheese for 
supper, and then to bed. Here, for the first time, 
PouUer began to bully his new fag. He let Vincent 
get into bed and roll himself comfortably up in the 
clothes, and then called him up and told him to 
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go down to his study to fetch a book. Vincent 
obeyed shivering, got back into bed, and when nearly 
asleep was sent off again for another book. Poulter 
would have repeated the process, had not Calcott 
interfered, and told Poulter that he would have no 
one sent out of his dormitory again that night ; and 
there was an altercation between the two, highly 
edifying to us juniors. Poulter, if I remember right, 
asserted that Calcott wanted to turn all the Wolves 
into Lambkins, and that the next thing he would do 
would be to wrap up all the juniors in cotton-wool, 
and feed them on turtle soup and ices. To which 
Calcott replied briefly — ^" Shut up, you ass 1" 

After this we slept in peace; and so ended our 
first day at Wolverton College. 

It was curious how soon things seemed to grow 
easy and familiar to us. By the time I had been at 
Wolverton for a week I seemed to have got quite 
into the ways of the place, and I quite entered into 
the views of poor Ranger, one of the new boys, who 
was found to suffer so tembly from asthma that it 
was evident that he must not stay at Wolverton, and 
who asserted that it was awfully hard lines to have 
to leave when he had just got over the beastliness of 
the place. I was well off in my fag-master : Calcott 
was a kind-hearted boy, who, if he were a little 
exacting in the way in which he made me do my 
work, never bullied me, nor allowed others to bully 
me. Poor Vincent was not so happy in his. Well 
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I remember one Snniiay afternoon, my aeeoud Sun- 
day at Wolverton, when we two walked up to the 
heath on the top of the hill, and lay together under 
the Old Men Firs in the autumn sun. 

I did not find Vincent a very cheerful com- 
panion. He was extremely silent, and at last, being 
rather tired of liis silence, I said, "What's the 
matter, Angelina? Do you think you won't like 
Wolverton ! " 

"I hate it!" he replied; "and I know I always 
shall !" 

" I don't think it's bad, on the whole." 

" I dare say ; but then you've been to school before, 
and don't get laughed at for every individual thing 
you do or say, like me ; and you haven't got Poulter 
always at you." 

" No," I replied, musingly. " It must be beastly to 
have Poulter for your fag-master," 

"I shouldn't mind if, whatever I did, I didn't 
always make a f-f-fool of myself!" said Vincent, 
with a sniff that was suspiciously like a sob. It 
was true : his home education had little prepared 
him for the ways of boys, and he seemed to be 
getting more shy and stupid every day. Except 
when we were alone, ha was hardly like the same 
pleasant, natural boy who bad made acquaintance 
with me in the train, 

"Hullo, you young shavers!" said a voice; and, 
looking up, I beheld Bertram close to na ia a bed of 
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heather, sheltered from our notice by a furze-bush. 
*' I say," he went on, " what has Poulter being doing 
to you, Angelina ?" 

" Nothing particular ; always bothering about some- 
thing," said Vincent, uncomfortably. 

"It's not so much that," I said, wishing to help 
him out; "it's because he's never been to school 
before, and is always making a fool of himself." 

" You needn't say so at least I" said poor Vincent, 
with an angry flush in his fair cheek. 

"You said so just now," said I, innocently. 

"Ill teU you what it is," said the Bear; "you 
take a deal too much notice of what the other 
fellows think and say. They're mostly fools. You 
go your own way, and work out your own line, 
and let them be; then they won't bother. That's 
my advice." 

"But then they won't like me; and I should like 
them to like me," said Vincent 

" They're not worth going out of your way to make 
them like you, at least as far as I can see," said the 
unsocial Bear. 

They all like Calcott, don't they ?" I said. 
Yes, he's what you call a popular fellow. So's 
Martin, so's that mad Hatter. I'm not, and I don't 
want to be. K Vincent takes my advice, he won't 
try for it either." 

"But we ought to be pleasant to people," said 
Vincent, dimly feeling that the Bear's principles 
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were hardly those vhich he had been taught, and 
that there was a " mora excellent way." 

" Tea, but " 

Here the Sear seemed rather puzzled himself, and 
when he spoke £^am it was to tell us that we had 
better start for names-calliiig before chapeL So 
ended his advice to us on that occasion. 




CHAP. in. — ^Angelina's troubles. 

^tS I hsLYQ said, my early days at Wolverton were 
vmi much easier to me than Vincent's to him. 
Spuige and I sat next to one another in the desk- 
room, and were in the same form in school ; and Spuige 
was a very entertaining companion, though he was 
not looked upon with that respect in the school which 
might have been desired. He was one of those boys 
whose notion of life is that its main object is amuse- 
ment, and that all difficulties and all disagreeables in 
it are to be shirked as much as possibla Accordingly, 
he did as little work as he could without being 
flogged for idleness; whereas he could easily have 
been at the top of the form, he was generally fourth 
junior; and the ingenious means he took to save 
himself labour must really have given him much 
more trouble than conscientious performance of his 
school-work would have done. But he was fair at 
games, and being a merry, good-tempered boy, was 
rather a favourite with most of his congeners ; though 
there was a notion abroad in the school that Spurge 
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was slippeiy in his views of truth and falsehood, and 
that it did not answer to trust his word implicitly. 
The Bear made no secret of his contempt for Spurge, 
and Spurge had no love for the Bear, and usually 
backed Poulter in the perpetually recurring disputes 
between the two, which were always so highly inter- 
esting to us juniors. I liked the Bear personally, 
though I quite agreed with Spurge that he was a 
muff for not caring about fun. 

Vincent did not make friends easily — ^he was too 
shy; and when I became inseparable &om Spurge, 
he had a good deal of his own society. On one 
occasion Spurge and I, on our way back from a walk, 
sauntered into the playing-fields, and made our way 
to a remote comer behind some trees, to enjoy a 
private feast of damsons which we had just bought 
at Amelia's. Here we perceived Vincent by himself, 
bowling at three chalk lines on the wall which repre- 
sented a wicket. 

** What are you at, Angelina ?** quoth Spurga 

" Practising bowling," said Vincent. 

"You — ^why, you always bowl three wides in every 
over ! You'll never make, anything of thatT 

"We shall see," said Vincent, whose fair face had 
taken an unusually resolute expression. 

" How long have you been going on ?" said L 

« All the afternoon." 

'' Come and eat some damsons." 

" No, thanks •. I said I'd bowl the wicket six times 
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miming before I stopped, and Fye only done it five 
times yet" 

And Vincent again attacked his enemy, while 
Spnige and I lozuriated under the tree with our 
damsons, and wondered. Presently np came Calcott 
and Williamson, Kendal's senior prefect 

'' Hullo ! what have we got here ? Angelina bowl- 
ing all by herself? Why don't you other juniors 
play with her and help her ?" 

"We've been out for a walk," said Spurge, not 
relishing the suggestion. 

"Ah ! well, some day Angelina will be in the first 
eleven, and deserves it too," said Calcott, patting 
Vincent's slight shoulder. " That's the way I like to 
see fellows do ; make up your mind to do something, 
and go at it with a wilL That's a dozen times better 
than loafing about Amelia's and Mother Baker's. 
Vincent will come to something yet" 

This was the first encouragement that poor Vincent 
had yet had, and he flushed with pleasure at it He 
attained his ambition before names-calling that after- 
noon, and when Bobertson next put him on to bowl, 
he clean-bowled Spurge first ball 

The weather remained beautiful for nearly a month 
after our arrival at Wolverton ; but the fourth Sun- 
day of the term was wet and chilly, and a steady 
downpour of rain prevented us from taking our usual 
pastime of Sunday walks. Fires had not yet begun, 
and some of oar tempers were not so sweet as they 
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might have been. We aat at our desks, reading, 
talking, or writing home. Orrice and Spurge had 
frequent bear-fights in the middle of the room, and 
Calcott or other prefects were constantly kicking the 
doors of their studies open, saying, "Stop that row, 
you varmints, or you'll catch it before long." Those 
of us who had a respect for Sunday were reading the 
Waverley Novels ; we always considered the Waverley 
Novels to be correct Sunday reading, because they 
were improving, not comic, and given out for holiday- 
tasks. There was a great run upon them on wet 
Sundays like this. Bertram was studying his Greek 
Testament lesson for the next morning — he always 
took longer to prepare his work than any one else, 
though it was more thoroughly done eventually than 
most; and Vincent, after writing home, had taken 
out his book of home photographs, and was studying 
them with great interest. 

The door of Poulter's study opened, and that 
worthy came out. He appeared to he rather bored 
by the wet day, and to be in that condition in 
which somebody is always ready to find "mischief 
still" to be done by idle hands. He yawned and 
stretched himself, and then sauntered up to Vincent's 
desk and tweaked his hair. 

"Family photographs," he said, calmly possessing 
himself of Vincent's book, " Let me see, I want 
some pictures to look at this wet day. Here's Mr. 
Angelina, with all his hair standing up on the top of 
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his head ; here's Mrs. Angelina, looking like a dying 
duck in a thunderstorm. Hullo ! 

For Vincent, his face the colour of a turkey-cock's 
crest, had sprung up, wrested his book from Foulter 
by a sudden movement, and stood up grasping it in 
his slender arms. 

''Grood for Angelina!" said Bertram. ''What a 
low brute you are, Foulter, looking into a fellow's 
private photographs I" 

'' You shut up, Bear. Give pie that book, Angelina. 
I want to see the rest" 

« I won't !" 

"Won't you?" And Poulter, who was a big 
strong fellow, bigger than Calcott, grasped Vincent's 
arm with one hand, while with the other he calmly 
appropriated the photograph book. Vincent sat 
down and burst into tears. 

"Calcott!" shouted Bertram; and Calcott's door 
was kicked open responsively. "What's the row 
now?" 

" Here's Poulter bullying little Vincent like any- 
thing; he's taken his photograph book, and it's a 
beastly shame !" 

Calcott issued from his study like a lion from his 
lair. "Now then, Poulter, drop that!" were the 
words in which Jove let fall his thunderbolt. " I've 
said before I wouldn't have you bully the juniors, 
even if you had a study and a fag. You're not fit to 
have one, that's the truth," he added, as Poulter 
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threw the book on thg floor with a bang, and turned 
away. " There, Vincent, there's your book, and you 
may come and read in my atndy if you like till 
chapel. Hang it! there are those bells beginning 



It was too late for Calcott'a beneficent intentions 
to he carried out, for we had to go down to have our 
names called before chapel. Vincent and I went 
down together; it was plain to every observer that 
he had been crying, hia cheeks and eyes were so 
uncomfortably red. I tried to comfort him by abus- 
ing Poulter, 

"You know," said poor Vincent, "my mother's 
dead. She died when I was quite a little chap. I 
felt aa if I could have killed that Poulter when he 
began making fun of that photograph ! Beast ! I tell 
you what. Dormouse, I hate this place. Here I am, 
going to chapel, and I'm in such a wax that I shan't 
be able to say my prayers when I get there. Isn't it 
beastly of tliem to make us go to chapel whether 
we're in a wax or not? But nobody thinks about 
right and wrong here as they do at home." 

I supposed the school authorities could hardly be 
able to provide for all such contingencies, and said so. 

"Well, I'm sure it's enough to make anybody 
downright wicked. It'll be all I can do to keep my 
legs from kicking Poulter as he goes by to his seat, 
even though he was to lick me for it the minute 
chapel was over; and as to saying my prayers, I 
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shan't say them, that's alL So if you hear me keep 
my mouth shut all the time, you'll know why." 

It was the custom at Wolverton, as in some other 
school chapels, for the sermon to precede instead of 
following the prayers. On this Sunday the liead 
master preached, and, strangely enough, it was all 
about the forgiveness of injuries. Dr. Melcombe — 
^ the Doctor," as we always called him — ^was a very 
awful person in the eyes of us small juniors ; but we 
always listened with great respect to his sermons, 
though they often went over our heads and put us to 
sleep. On this occasion, however, there was no fear 
that either Vincent or myself should not listen to the 
sermon, when we had once heard its subject given out. 

I am not going to preach the Doctor's whole 
sermon over again in this story; it would not be so 
interesting to others as it was at that moment to 
Vincent and me. I remember that he said that our 
power of forgiveness would be in proportion to the 
degree in which we had learnt not to think about 
ourselves. It was the people who had least self to 
be injured who found it most easy to forgive, and 
therefore we ought to train ourselves as much as 
possible to forget ourselves and our own tastes and 
likings, and think of other things and of other people. 
But, notwithstanding this, it would always be a 
struggle to forgive generously and completely when 
people had done us wrong. But we ought not to 
shirk the struggle, but to fight it out with ourselves, 
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because this was one of the waya we had of trying to 
be like our great Example, whom all Ghristiaos had 
to follow; and true forgiveness was one of the highest 
and noblest of Christian virtues. 

I listened with great curiosity to hear whether 
Vincent would keep to his determination of making 
none of the responses. To my surprise, when we 
began the service, I heard his voice coming fi'om 
under his surplice quite clear and distinct, so I con- 
cluded that he had changed his mind. 

"When we came out of chapel I remarked, " So you 
did say the responses after all ?" 

"Well, yes; the Doctor jawed about it in his 
sermon, so I thought I would," said Vincent, in a 
matter-of-fact way. We both went on in silence for 
Borne distance. 

" I say, Angelina, you like Wolvertou better now, 
don't you V I said at last " Do you know, I heard 
Calcott say to Devon that you were a plucky little 
dog, and that Poulter bullied you awfully." 

This praise evidently was very grateful to Viaeent'a 
mind; he bluahed with pleasure. 

" If it wasn't for Poulter I shouldn't care so much," 
he said, "I say. Dormouse, it's not a bit like the 
sort of thing Susan told me it would be. But of 
course she couldn't know." 

" I suppose not." 

"I always thought it would be quite different to this." 

" What did you expect ?" 
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"Why, I thought there would be a set of good 
boys and a set of bad boys, and the bad ones would 
be always trying to bully the good ones into doing 
bad things. That's what they do in books, you know. 
Now here we all seem middliag, not particularly 
good or bad ; and when we get bullied, it's not about 
things being right or wrong, is it ?" 

" No, I don't see that it is." 

" I wish it was. There would be some credit in 
being bullied for a good cause, but there's none in 
just being taken hold of by a nasty great brute like 
Poulter, and having your photographs looked at. 
It's only horrid, and that's alL" 

I did not know what to say to this, and so was 
wisely silent. 

"I say. Dormouse," proceeded Vincent, "what do 
you mean to be when you grow up ?" 

« I don't know." 

" I mean to be a hero of some kind.'' 

" For goodness' sake, don't let any of the fellows 
hear you say a thing like that. They would chaff 
you 8(5 awfully!" 

" Would they ? Well, I won't ; you won't, I know, 
old Dormouse. But why should they ?" 

" Because it sounds like humbug out of a book." 

" But it's not humbug out of a book. I mean it 
really." 

" Yes, I dare say you do ; but it's the sort of thing 
that sounds humbug, if it isn't." 
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" Oh, bother ! everything I do or say ig just the 
wrong thing," said poor Vincent. " We've got to be 
good, and wish to do things worth doiag when we're 
men, and yet we get called humbugs if we say so." 

"Yes, it does seem rum," said I, meditatively. 
" But you know you can think the things without 
saying them." 

" Yes, but that's so dull" 

" Well, you can say them to me. I won't call you 
a humbug," 

" But you don't care about them as I do. Nobody 
does here," said Vincent, as we went to tea. 





CHAP. IV. — ^rURK. 

'' y SAY, Dormouse, oome for a walk with me this 
vv afternoon/' said Vincent to me one Saturday 
when we were making plans for the enjoyment of a 
half-holiday, when there was no fagging at cricket 
required. 

"Very sorry I can't, Angelina. I'm engaged to 
Spurge." 

« Can't I come too ?" 

I demurred, remembering that Spurge had ex- 
pressed satisfaction that he had not found me engaged 
to " that humbugging Angelina." 

" Never mind, then, if you don't want me," said 
Vincent, flushing and turning away. 

"Don't get in a bait, Angelina. I wish awfully 
you were coming, I really do, only I don't know 
whether Spurge would like it. I think he wants me 
alone. I say, can't you get somebody else? It's 
much better not always to humbug about with me, 
but to come to know more of the fellows." 

Vincent did not respond to this moral remark, but 
turned away slightly huffed. 



Spurge and I were very good friends. He was a 
merry, bright, amusing boy, full of jokes and non- 
sense, and certainly more entertaining than poor 
Angelina, who looked upon life gravely, and was 
always trying to puzzle out the right and wrong of 
things. The Bear, indeed, had remarked to me that 
I had better not let Spurge lead me by the nose, for 
he was a larky little fellow, and did not care about 
anything except his pleasure at the time. I had 
resented this remark, and Bertram had told me that 
it was my business, not his, and that he washed his 
hands of it. 

"I say," began Spurge to me, "if you're up to it, 
I know no end of a lark to do this afternoon/' 

"What is it?" 

"Eoyle, in Pamell's house, will take us to see a 
man who lives in Pugg's End, and who has got the 
jolliest fox terrier you ever saw, and will let us have 
it for a sovereign. Don't you think we might go 
shares in it between us ? You haven't spent all your 
tin yet, have you ?" 

"No; I've got fifteen bob left But Lane won't 
let us keep it up at housa" 

" No, of course not, you donkey. But if we pay 
the man something a week, hell keep it for us." 

"But there isn't much fan in having a dog that 
you can never see, without shirking into the town, 
and running the risk of being caught." 

" If you funk, it's all at an end, and there's no more 
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to be said," said Spurge. " It's such a chance as we 
may never get again. Such a beauty — ^thorough- 
bred, and splendid at rats !" 

** But what should we do with it in the holidays ?** 

''You take its head, and 111 take its tail,'' said 
Spurge. "Or if that would not please the dog, it 
might live one holidays with you and the next with 
me, and see which it likes best" 

"I really don't see that it would be worth the 
bother," said I, hesitatingly ; whereat Spurge said con- 
temptuously, "Ah, well! never mind about it^ then. 
There are plenty who would jump at such an offer, 
but I thought I would let you know first, because 
you're my greatest chum. But I'm sure I don't want 
you to take it against your wilL" 

I was young and foolish, and, instead of sticking to 
my own better judgment, I let Spurge coax and laugh 
me over into accepting his proposal of going shares 
in the fox terrier, whose company I should have such 
rare opportunities of enjoying. So we skirted the 
town until we came to the beginning of a lane which 
led into Pugg's End ; and there Boyle met us, as had 
been previously arranged by Spurge. 

If any part of the town could have been more out 
of bounds than another, that part would have been 
Pugg's End. I do not know who Mr. Pugg was, 
or if his beginning was more promising than his end ; 
but the place consisted of unwholesome and ill-smell- 
ing lanes, and alleys between dirty and dilapidated 



cottages, with public-houses at eveiy comer. We 
were tolerably safe here from meeting any of our 
masters, or so we thought; and with a feelisg be- 
tween pleasure and dismay we followed Boyle down 
the dirty street^ up an ill-smelling alley, and so to 
the back door of a comer publip-house, called the 
Goat and Compassea 

An untidy woman opened the door, and Boyle said, 
" We want to see Jenldns about a dog." 

She let us in, and I felt almost afraid that we were 
going to be entrapped like that unwary coimtryman 
in London, who is said to have been conducted down 
into a cellar, furnished only with a trap-door, a 
butcher's block, and a heavy iron-weighted club, and 
to have only escaped in the moment in which his 
intending murderer — ^who, with strange want of fore- 
sight, had left him alone — ^was fetching his accomplice. 
The woman led us along a little dark passage, and 
into a small dark yard, where four or five dogs were 
leading an unhappy and aimless existence. *' Gearge !" 
said Mrs. Jenkins, taking up a broomstick, and lay- 
ing it about the ears of the dogs as they came up 
and smelt our heels, " here's some young gents awant- 
ing of you." 

" Gearge " came up ; he had a perfectly round face, 
with a perfectly straight slit in it for a mouth, and. a 
squint. 

" I say, Jenkins, we want to see that fox terrier. 
Ton haven't sold it yet, have you ?" 
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**I have had — ^let's see — ^five gents arter it,** said 
Jenkins, *^ and one offered me twenty-five bob for it ; 
but I says, says I, ' No, 'twouldn't be honest by the 
college gent what came about it ; and fair and honest 
I've always been, I have, and let me see the man 
what says as how I'm ever to be found otherwise !' " 

We quite felt that the man who uttered such a 
sentiment had better keep out of '' Greaige's " way. 

" Then let us see it, Jenkins, please," said Spurge. 

Jenkins opened the door of a shed, and called, 
''Turk! Turk!" and a little brown and white dog, 
with a stumpy tail, crawled shivering into the day- 
Ught 

** Do they generally have such very stumpy tails ?** 
I said, doubtfully, aside to Spurge. 

Jenkins heard me. ''Them that's thorough-bred, 
sir, always does. It ain't likely that you have ever 
seen such a thorough-bred fox terrier as this here: 
why, his mother were that wery Fan what killed 
three hundred rats in one artemoon in Lord Buston's 
bam, up at Merehow !" 

We three boys were of course much too wise to 
confess that we had never heard of the celebrated 
Fan before. I took Turk up in my arms and tried to 
make friends with him. He growled and showed his 
teeth, and I judged it wisest to put him down again. 

" Just what Fan used to do when she was took up 
by anybody as she didn't know. He's as like her as 
two peas." 
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" He has got a pretty head," said Spurge, eager to 
find out some point of beauty in his future possession, 
" Awfully intelligent, isn't he. Dormouse ?" 

"Awfully," I replied. 

"And such sharp eyes !" 

"Sharpest eye for a rat I ever see," said Mr. 
Jenkins. 

"And what will you keep him for for us?" aaid 



"The wety leasest I could take, sir, would be a 
bob a-week." 

We all had a shilling a-week at Wolverton, and it 
was certainly a good deal to halve our allowance for 
the sake of nominally owning a dog which we could 
never lawfully see nor enjoy. Wone the leas we did 
80, and Turk was considered ours. Spurge paid the 
sovereign, and for a few brief minutes we enjoyed 
the sweets of possession. Itoyle showed us Ais dog, a 
brown mongrel, which he said was a Mexican re- 
triever. The peculiarity of this breed appeared to be 
the immense size of the paws, and general ugliness. 
1 have since had reason to believe that Jenkins had 
been imposing npon Eoyle's innocence, as he did 
upon ours. 

However, we left Pugg's End the happy owners of 
Turk; though before we got out of it we had an 
adventure. Just as we were coming up the alley 
which led from the back door of the Goat and Com- 
passes, whom should we see but Mr. PameU and the 
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Doctor waUdng together down the main street of 
Pugg'B End ! 

" Dons V*. cried EoyH who was in advanca " Bush 
back, all of you ! Hide somewhere where you won't 
be seen!" 

Spurge took aheltei behind an open door. Boyle 
flattened himself against a projecting bit of walL I 
rushed madly up and down the alley, unable to And 
any shelter, for Spurge's door was too far for me to 
reach. Finally I stood still in the shadow as the two 
masters passed^ and by good luck they did not see 
me, and went on their way peacefully, unsuspecting 
how near we were to them. 

Boyle sat upon me for my stupidity, and said it 
was not my fault that we had not all been discovered. 
Shirking into the town, I found, had risks attached 
to it which would make it decidedly difficult to enjoy 
the society of Turk ; and I more than once wished 
that my half-sovereign, and all my future sixpences, 
were safe in my pocket, and that Spurge alone was 
the owner of the fox terrier. 

Besides, I was more than doubtful in my inmost 
heart as to what my father would say if I proposed 
to take Turk home with me in the holidays, and how 
far he would encourage my having broken school 
regulations so far as to have acquired a dog at alL 
On the whole, I was not only anxious, but rather put 
out with myself for my afternoon's work. I idled 
over my preparation that evening in the desk-room. 



and snubbed Angelina when he asked me what the 
matter was. 

Vincent's desk was next to mine, and we often 
played chess together when we had finished pre- 
paring our lessons ; but on this occasion I refused his 
offer of a game, and sat with my book before me, 
only not looking at it. Whereupon Vincent took 
out his account-book, and began to make up his 
accounts. I doubt if there was any other boy in 
the house who kept accounts elsewhere than in his 
head. 

What tin have you got left ? " I said to him. 
Twenty-five shillings. I got so many tips when 
I came. I brought thirty shillings." 

" So did I ; but I have only got five left. I say, 
Angelina, would you like to go shares in a dog 
with Spurge ? I've paid for haK of him, but if you 
like you may have my haK. * It costs ten bob ; and 
there'U be sixpence a-week to pay for his keep. He's 
an awfully nice little beast, he really is ; he's a fox 
terrier, brown and white, and his name's Turk ; and 
hell kill a rat as soon as look at it." 

"I don't see much good in. buying half-a- 
dog," said Vincent, sagely. "And where does he 
Kve?" 

"Out of bounds, that's the worst of it. Up in 
Pugg's End." 

" No, thanks," said Vincent ; " I don't think there 
would be much use in keeping a dog out of bounds. 
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and paying sixpence a-veek for Imn. You'd never 
be able to see him." 

" Yes, yon would. You can shirk into the town on 
half-holidays. Boyle nearly always does." 

" / wouldn't," 

" Why not ? Boyle's never been caught yet" 

" Cai^ht or not, I'm not going to try. If rules are 
good for anything, I suppose they're meant for na to 
mind. Anyhow, I mean to mind them." 

" What an idiot you are, Angelina. There's no fun 
to be got out of yon," I said, turning away ; and the 
conversation was put an end to by Calcott's sum- 
moning joe to light the gas in his study. So my 
attempt at getting rid of my purchase had not 
answered, and I was still 1^ possessor of one-half of 
Turk. 





CHAP. V. — TWO DORMICE. 




^UEING the greater part of my first term I was 
very thick with Spurge, and neglected Angelina 
a good deal This was hard upon poor Vincent, who 
for some days roamed about looking sad and solitary, 
for he was too shy to make friends easily. On Sun- 
day afternoon, however, Bertram asked him to go for 
a walk with him ; and Vincent was highly flattered 
by the honour. He told me afterwards that it had 
been awfully jolly. Bertram had talked to him quite 
as if he was not a junior, and he had told him about 
his sisters and his home; and Bertram had put him 
up to ever so many things, and given him good advica 

"I don't care much about Bertram," I said, with 
an imamiable kind of desire to take down Vincent's 
pride a little. "What's the good of a fellow who 
won't go in for any fun ? " 

"I think Bertram's an awfully nice fellow," said 
Vincent. 

"Well, most of the fellows don't care about him, 
and they've known him longer than you." 
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" I don't see that I'm bound to take other fellows' 
opinions about my friends," said Vincent, turning 
away and opening his book. 

Vincent was making a start, and taking his own 
line in the school. Though Bertram was not popular 
with the other fellows, he was very much respected 
by them aU. He was not genial in his manner, and 
he was not tolerant of anything he disapproved of; 
but he was an upright and conscientious boy, and 
such always make their mark in the little world of 
school, as in the great world of life. It was by no 
means amiss for Angelina to be taken up by Bertram, 
and invited to a Sunday walk. 

I was not doing so weU. Several times since the 
purchase of Turk I had shirked into Pugg's End to 
sec him, and each time — worse for me — with im- 
punity. Calcott and Bertram both severally told me 
that I was getting into bad ways. Calcott, who 
seemed somehow to have got wind of my visits, to 
Pugg's End, took an opportunity of telling me that 
if he caught me shirking out of bounds he should 
certainly lick me; and the Bear warned me that I 
had better mind what I was about. But I needed 
a sharper lesson than mere words before I took their 
advice to heart. 

Spurge and I, as before said, sat together in chapeL 
Our row in the choir consisted of Vincent, myself. 
Spurge, Orrice, and the Blsujkbird. Vincent and the 
Blackbird were very well-behaved fellows, and I had 
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been brought up to behave properly. But Orrice 
and Spurge had not the least notion of reverence in 
their behaviour; and one Sunday — I think it was 
about half-way through the term — Spurge brought 
three dormice to chapel in his pockets. In the ser- 
mon he took them out, and ofTered one to me for 
my solace, and one to Orrica 

I took the little creature in my hand and caressed 
it furtively under my surplice. After amusing my- 
self with it for some time, I suddenly looked up, and 
saw Dr. Melcombe's eyes fixed full upon me from his 
canopied seat opposite. I do not think that he saw 
what I had got, but I am sure he saw that I had got 
something. In my terror I suppose that I squeezed 
my namesake harder than it liked, and I felt a prick 
from its sharp teeth, which made me drop it. The 
wretched little creature scuttled into the open pas- 
sage between the choir seats, and sat there looking at 
me — laughing at me, I was going to say. A general 
suppressed giggle ran along the line of trebles on 
either side. I felt my face getting redder and redder, 
and the Doctor's stem eye still fixed upon me. I 
thought that sermon would never come to an end; 
when it did, and we knelt down, I saw Spurge 
absolutely shaking with laughter, and Orrice, Robert- 
son, and Langham on the opposite side were just as 
bad. Vincent looked very red with his efforts to 
control himself, but he was the only one of us who 
succeeded in behaving properly through this ordeal 
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The comic thing, of course, which upset them most, 
was the incident having happened to the Dormouse's 
namesake. 

The poor little beast scuttled away as soon as we 
stood up after the sermon, and what happened to it I 
do not knOw, as it was never beheld again. I sup- 
pose it turned into that unfortunate proverbial being, 
a church mouse, or at least a chapel one. But as for 
me, when I was taking off my surpUce in the vestry, 
the Doctor laid his hand upon my shoulder. 

'' Chambers, I was sorry to see such extremely 
irreverent behaviour in the choir, and, if I am not 
much mistaken, it originated from something you 
were doing. What were you playing with ?" 

** A dormouse, sir," I replied in a low voice, while 
a general smile came over the faces of my auditors. 
The head master, however, naturally did not know 
my nickname, and he did not see the joke. 

"I am sorry that you have so little sense of 
reverence. I look to the choir to set an example to 
the rest of the schooL Mind, the next time that 
anything of this kind happens, you will leave the 
choir, Chambers. I shall not turn you out this time, 
as it is your first offence ; but I shall not overlook a 
second." 

The Doctor left me, and I felt decidedly smaU and 
rather miserable ; but as soon as I got out of chapel, 
Angelina put his arm into mine in a friendly way. 

"Walk back to house with me, Dormouse," he 
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said. Yinoent was always ready to beMend any one 
who was down. 

Wasn't it awfully bad luck for me !" I said. 
Yes, and for the Doctor to catch you, too. But I 
say. Dormouse, what made you take it into chapel ?" 

** Spurge gave it me in the sermon, and then it bit 
my finger, and I dropped it" 

"Why did you take it ? K I'd been you, Td have 
let Spuige take care of his own pets if he chose to 
bring them into chapeL I wonder the Doctor didn't 
turn you out at once; I'm sure my fetther would 
have turned out any one of the choir-boys that had 
done as much," proceeded Yincent, musingly. At 
this moment there was a shout behind us of " Dor- 
mouse ! " and Spurge, Orrice, and two or three other 
^bles rushed up to me. 

" Oh, I say, what a joke !" they all cried out, roar- 
ing with laughter. 

"The way one dormouse sat and looked at the 
other!" 

"But you've been and lost your brother. Dor- 
mouse," said Spurge; "I fed that* I ought to 
get into an awful wax, but somehow it was so 
comic I can't Besides, I've got four more besides 
these two." 

"Why did you bring them to chapel, Spuige?" 
said Yincent, gravely. 

"Because I thought the sermon would do them 
good, Angelina. They're awfully light-minded, all 
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of them ; though I daresay if you were to preach it 
would do them as much good." 

Everybody laughed, and Angelina reddened un- 
comfortably. He had not yet learnt to parry a joke 
against himself by carrying it on, which takes off the 
point more than anything. 

" I thought," said Spurge, ** how awfully lucky it 
was that the Doctor pitched upon you instead of 
me ; because you could say quite truly that the little 
beast wasn't yours, and you had nothing to do 
with it." 

'' He had a good deal to do with it, I think," said 
Angelina, drily. 

"Well, the Doctor didn't ask me anything about 
its being mine. He asked me what I was playing 
with, so I said a dormouse." 

" I'd have managed better," said Spurge. 

"He might have managed worse," said Orrice; 
"he might have popped out, 'Spurge's dormouse,' 
which is the sort of thing a fejlow once got me into 
awful trouble with at my other schooL" 

"The young Dormouse isn't such a fool," said 
Spurge, patting me kindly on the back ; and in such 
talk we reached the house. 

The next Saturday, however, my misfortunes 
reached a climax. I went to see Turk, and, growing 
bold with impunity, I must needs come back through 
the town. It happened that a certain prefect in 
Kemble's house, having leave into the town to buy 
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a watch-glass, or a neck-tie, or one of the other small 
purchases which became such absolute necessities of 
life when leave into the town was demanded, caught 
sight of an unmistakable straw-hatted junior shirk- 
ing through the High Street, with furtive glances 
this way and that to see that no masters were about 
Dover did not know me; a prefect in one house 
at Wolverton rarely knew the name of a newly- 
arrived junior in another; but his authority extended 
over me all the sama 

"I say, here!" 

I stopped, and then went up to him, rather like a 
dog with its tail between its legs. 

" What's your name ?" 

" Chambers." 

"What house?" 

" Lane's." 

" You're shirking into the town without leave.** 

I could not deny the charge. 

"Well, T shall let Calcott know. You may expect 
a licking, young Chambers." 

And Dover went on his way, and I on mine. 

He was as good as his word, and so was Calcott. 
" I'm not going to let you off because you're my fag," 
said Calcott. "I told you I should Hck you if I 
caught you shirking into the town, and I shalL 
You've been getting into bad ways, young Dormouse, 
and you'll go to the dogs if you're not stopped." 

Spurge, who was standing near me, giggled, and 
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whispered, " You've been to the dog's already." But 
somehow I was not at the moment disposed to laugh 
at this brilliant joke. 

Calcott fetched his prefectual cane, and then and 
there gave me six across the shoulders. They stung 
considerably, and I was glad when they were over, 
and Calcott patted my back. "There, young Dor- 
mouse. You've got plenty of pluck, and I don't 
want to see you spoilt, for the credit of Wolverton, 
and for your own too. Now then, give up your bad 
ways and be sensible, and don't let me have to do 
this again." 

I felt Calcott's kindness more than the caning, and 
I went to my desk in a softened state of mind. Yes, 
I would turn over a new leaf. I would try to get 
rid of Turk, and have nothing more to do with Pugg's 
End. Meanwhile, I had a long imposition to do ; for 
my laxity in observing rules had led to a correspond- 
ing laxity in my work; and whereas I had been 
seventh in my form at the beginning of the term, I 
was now sixteenth. 

I was full of good resolutions when I went to 
chapel the next day. It wanted yet some time to 
the end of the term, when a report was sent home of 
our conduct during the time we had been at schooL 
I was pretty sure that my report would not be good ; 
but perhaps I might retrieve it in the weeks that 
were left. At any rate, I would do my best 

What could have possessed Spurga to do what he 
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did that evening I cannot imagine ; I suppose it was 
the pure spirit of mischief, but it came out veiy 
imfortunately for me. He had a pencil in his pocket, 
and during the reading of the lesson, which was 
rather a long one, he amused himself by inscribing in 
my prayer-book, unseen by me, the following lines : — 

" I*m the younger Dor7»oiM«, 
And I live in Lane's house. 
Si quisgoifl foretor 
A cello pendetur 
Like this poor detur." 

And then ensued an illustration of a gallows, and a 
person in cap and gown hanging from it ; though I 
don't know that it was the custom of the masters to 
steal our prayer-books, nor that they were very 
valuable articles of property either. 

My indignation was roused at this liberty being 
taken with my prayer-book; and I seized Spurge's 
pencil, which he had laid down on the desk, in order 
to scratch over the lines and the drawing. When 
Spurge saw what I was doing, he tried to get hold 
of the pencil : there was something between us as 
near a scrimmage as could well be in chapel, and the 
pencil dropped, as the dormouse had done the Sunday 
before. I looked up, and beheld the Doctor observ- 
ing me with those stem dark eyes of his. 

I knew now what I had to look for, and after chapel 
it came. The Doctor called me up and said, " Cham- 
bers, do you remember what I said last Sunday?" 
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«Ye8,8ir;' 

**! must hold to my -word. You have been most 
iireveient in your behaviour again to-night^ and I 
cannot allow you to sit in the choir any more. You 
must sit with the rest of Mr. Blackstone's fonn to- 
morrow. I am always soiiy to have to disgrace any 
of the choir^ but you have given me no choice. Now 
then^ don't let me have to find fault with you again/' 
he added more kindly, seeing the tears that were 
beginning to fill my eyes. 

I went back to the house feeling abject and miser- 
able, and when I saw Spurge I began to reproach 
him with his meanness. He retorted; and when 
Calcott, hearing a noise in the dining-haU, sent in to 
know what it was, he was informed that it was " a 
mill between Spurge and young Dormouse." Where- 
upon Calcott came in, stopped us, and made us shake 
hands ; and then carried me off into his study, where 
he proceeded to "jaw" me. 

" I don't wonder at its coming to a miU between 
you," he said. "But look here, young Dormouse, 
don't you get into the way of fighting ; it's not gentle- 
manly, and does fellows no good in the end. I don't 
mean to say that you mayn't have to fight at times ; 
but I don't hold to fighting for private quarrels. I've 
never done it myself, and I've never let my fags do 
it. So now, go upstairs and ask Mother Black to 
put something on your eye." 




CHAP. VI. — MISFORTUNES. 

WOKE the next morning to the usual Monday 
round of work, feeling very disconsolate and 
miserable. First of aU» thore was the disgrace of 
being turned out of the choir, and the certainty that 
iny people at home would hear of the matter. Then 
there was my wrath with Spurge, who, I thought, 
might have spoken up to the Doctor and cleared me, 
or at least interceded for me by confessing that both 
the dormouse and the pencil were his. And further, 
there was my anxiety about Turk, who had already 
obtained me U caning from Calcott, and who was 
very likely to get me into more trouble yet, as I 
plainly foresaw. 

Neither was society sympathetic. Mrs. Black, the 
matron, to whom I went for sticking plaster for a cut 
finger just after breakfast, had got wind of my scrape, 
and told me that, if she were I, she would have been 
ashamed to behave so like a baby, and get into such 
disgrace for nothing. Mrs. Black was fond of volun- 
teering moral remarks to us boys, and we did not 
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always receive them very respectfully, but on this 
occasion I was too much humiliated to make any 
reply. 

Adderley and Smith cut many jokes about the 
matter, and remarked that it was my own fault, and 
that I need not have been nabbed if I had been 
sharper; in which remark Spurge joined, and I felt 
that it would be a relief to kick him. The Bear, 
however, growled out from his desk something about 
Spurge being a low little beggar, and Vincent showed 
his sympathy by making an expedition to Josh's, and 
presenting me on his return with two packets of 
butter-scotcL This, I felt, was returning good for 
evil, considering how I had thrown him over for 
Spurge. 

My lessons did not prosper that morning, notwith- 
standing that I had resolved to try to do better, so as 
to retrieve my character before the holidays. Per- 
haps it was that my thoughts were pre-occupied with 
my own troubles ; but I never seemed to get a chance 
of an answer. I was sixth from the bottom of the 
form when school began; and no question that I 
could answer came to me. The only shot I made — 
namely, that cTSov was second aorist of cr/ii — did 
not tend to raise my place much; and I came 
out of school, if possible, in lower spirits than I had 
gone in. 

Then we went to play at football ; the grass was 
slippery with November wet, and I got in Dover's 
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■way just aa lie was about to make a kick for the goal, 
and he tumbled over me and lost Ms cbance. He 
was a good weight, and I felt as if all the breath was 
out of my body before he got up, not without a kick 
and an uncomplimentary expletive addressed to me. 
What with my own fall and Dover's kick I was too 
lame to he able to go on playing, and limped away to 
a seat, feeling that I had again made a fool of myself. 

Presently Mr. Lane and the Doctor walked by 
together, and "Giglamps" called to me, "Chambers, 
why are you not playing thia morning ? I don't like 
to see you idling about doing nothing." 

" I have been playing, sir. I got kicked." 

"You're not veiy bad, are yout Come, go back 
and try to make one more on our side in that 
scrimmage;" 

I went hack as I was commanded, but not before 
I had seen a look pass between Mr. Lane and t^e 
Doctor which made me feel hot all over. I knew 
they both thought that I had been shirking the game, 
and this undeserved suspicion — though perhaps not 
very important — seemed to be the last straw which 
broke the camel's back. If my spirits had been low 
hd'ore, they fell to zero now, as I limped hack from 
the playing-fields to the house. 

In the afternoon it rained, and I sat at my desk 
trying to read the Pathfinder, but really pondering 
over my troubles. They were not ended yet Barker 
junior shied a cricket ball at me, and I, wrathM at 



being disturbed, shied it book with the full force of 
my arm. Barker junior dodged, and the ball struck 
the floor and bounded up against the glass which 
covered a photograph of the assembled Laneites of 
the preceding term. The glass instantly displayed a 
fine star, with two long rays and four short ones. 

''That means your tin stopped for a fortnight, 
young Dormouse/' said Martin, consolingly. 

At about a quarter to three Mr. Lane came in, and 
by ill-luck, before I could get out my confession, his 
eye feU on the starred glass, and he inquired who had 
done the damage. I stood before him again as the 
culprit. Martin was a true prophet. My allowance 
was stopped for a fortnight, and Mr. Lane further 
told me to come into his room, there to receive the 
"jaw" which I had all day felt to be impending over 
me. 

Giglamps was not so good at managing small boys 
as big ones. He used such long words that we 
could not always understand them, and he frightened 
us more than he impressed us. When I grew older I 
came to be very fond of my house-master, but during 
my first term at Wolverton I looked upon him with 
awe rather than with affection. However, he had the 
merit of not keeping us long whSn he scolded us. 
He spoke to me, in words whose truth my conscience 
echoed, about my irreverence in chapel, and said that 
he hoped he should never have to find fault with me 
about such a thing again. I hoped not, too ; but it 
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did seem rather hard that I should get all the blame 
when Spurge had behaved worse than L 

That night some of us amused ourselves by telling 
stories in the dormitory. Bobertson told us the story 
of Peter Schlemihl selling his shadow, and when I 
went to sleep I dreamed of the story. I was Peter 
Schlemihl, and yet myself; and I had sold my 
shadow for Turk. I stood up in form to do my work, 
and Blackstone said solemnly, " Chambers, what have 
you done with your shadow?" I went into the 
playing-fields, and Smith called out, " Look at young 
Dormouse : he's sold his shadow for a little beast of a 
dog : isn't he a fool ?'* I rushed against time, as we 
do in disturbed dreams, to catch the train to go home ; 
and the porter would not let me in to take my ticket 
because I had no shadow. I was aroused by some- 
thing cold and wet coming against my face, which 
I imagined at first to be Turk's nose, but which 
proved to be a wet sponge, flung by Poulter, with 
the remark, " Stop that row, you little beggar, can't 
you ?" 

It awakened me effectually, and by the time that I 
had got rid of the sponge out of my bed, and turned 
my bolster round so that the damp part of the sheet 
did not come against my face, I felt little inclination 
to go to sleep again. I thought of my dream, and of 
Peter Schlemihl, and it really seemed to me that 
there was some truth in it. Nothing had prospered 
with me since that unhappy purchase of Turk. My 
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lessons had been ill prepared, my money had mdted 
away with nothing to show for it, and even my 
ejection from the choir seemed to have had some- 
thing to do with him, since it had come to me 
through Spurge. Turk certainly had brought me ill* 
luck ever sinc« I had had him, though I had not sold 
my shadow to Jenkins for him. But most things do 
bring us ill-luck that we go against our consciences 
to get. 

So moralised Angelina the next time that I had a 
confidential talk with him on the subject. 

*' I'd get rid of him if I were you. Dormouse." 

" But I dont know how. I'm in debt to Spurge 
now for his keep. I paid ten bob to begin with, and 
then I had only five left; and Gomez asked me to 
lend him four-and-six, and he'd pay me next week, 
and he has never paid me yet; and my allowance, 
that I thought would cover the sixpence a-week for 
Turk's keep, has all gone in that hall window I 
broke, and my lexicon that I left at Amelia's and 
some other fellow bagged for his. So I owe Spurge 
four bob for Turk's keep. I asked him once to give 
me back the ten bob I paid, and he got awfully waxy, 
and said it was a low thing to do to try to get out of 
my share of Turk because I couldn't pay my debts to 
him." 

" If I were you," said my Mentor, " I'd get out of 
it, even if you let Spurge keep the ten bob." 

" Keep the ten bob ? Why, Angelina, I can't waste 
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such a lot of tin as that^ and have nothing to show 
for it after alL" 

"I don't see that you have much to show for it 
now." 

" Well, I've got half of Turk, and he really is an 
awfully nice little beast. He's beginning to know 
me now ; he hasn't growled or tried to bite my legs 
the last three times I've, seen him. And he's so 
useful, too— A good ratter; always useful" 

"But what will you do with him in the holi- 
days ?" 

" Spurge is going to take him home, and ask me to 
come and stay with him. His governor's got a bam 
swarming with rats, and they have such jolly rat- 
hunts, and no end of dogs ! If Spurge wasn't such a 
nasty little sneak, I should have liked it awfully." 

I suppose there was a lingering tone of regret in 
my voice, for Vincent opened his eyes wide* 

"Dormouse, you're not going to keep on being 
thick with Spurge, after what he's done, for such a 
thing as that !" 

There was a tone of contempt in Angelina's voice 
which I had never heard there before, and it nettled 
me. 

" You jaw enough about not bearing malice some- 
times, I'm sure." 

"Bearing malice is one thing, and shutting your 
mouth because you are fishing for an invitation to a 
fellow's home is another. I declare it would be as 
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low a thing in one way as Spurge does in another 
way." 

" Well," I said, with some shame, " I'm not going 
to fish for an invitation to Spurge's home. But ten 
bob is a lot to give up, Angdina." 

" Not if you can't do right without," said Vincent, 
staunchly. . 

'' And then, besides, there's that four shillings that 
I must pay him, and I haven't got it. The Bear says 
Gomez never pays his debts if he can help it." 

" Well," said Vincent, after a pause, " I've got six 
and sixpence left. I'll lend you the four bob to pay 
Spurge, so that you can get rid of that beast of a dog 
altogether." 

"Poor little Turk!" I sighed regretfully; but I 
had sense to see that Vincent's offer was not one to 
be despised, and accepted it with thanks. Spurge 
blustered and sneered when I brought him the 
money, and said I meant to have no more to do with 
Turk ; but I felt that I had a perfect right to be free 
of the affair if I chose, and I stood to my point 
Finally Spurge took the money, and flung away with 
this Parthian shot — 

" / wouldn't be led by the nose by that humbugging 
wax doU of an Angelina." 

"I'll tell you what. Spurge," said Bertram, over- 
hearing this remark from his neighbouring * desk ; 
** Angelina is twice the fellow you are, though she 
mayn't have been to school before, and though she 
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iruiy have a jolly deal prettier mug of her ova than 
you." 

Young Barker, Eobertson, and I all considered this 
aa a aettler for Spuige, who had certainly not gained 
in popular &vour for his cleverness in evading blame 
for his share in the choir disturbance. Vincent buried 
himself in his Xenophon, but the pink of his ears and 
the back of his neck betrayed how highly pleased he 
was with the Bear's praise. 




CHAP. VII. — SKIRMISHING. 

T was about this time that Vincent's condition in 
life was changed for the better. Hitherto, when 
Poulter happened to be in a bullying humour, his 
fag had had plenty of small troubles to endure, and 
would have had more, but that Angelina was growing 
to be a favourite with the rest of the house, and the 
force of public opinion kept Poulter*s love of tyranny 
in check. As Vincent grew more accustomed to 
school ways, his shyness and strangeness quickly 
wore off, and by the middle of November he was 
looked upon as a ready, bright, obliging, good-tem- 
pered boy, such a one as can always make his way 
easily and pleasantly in the world. Calcott had 
always reached him a protecting hand since the day 
when he had found him bowling by himself at the 
chalk mark on the palings ; such an instance of reso- 
lution and perseverance had gone straight to the 
heart of the captain of the eleven, and some of us 
juniors rather wished that Calcott had been walking 
the other way on that especial day, we got so tired of 
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having this piece of virtue of Angelina's thrown at 
onr heads whenever Calcott found us loafing about 
doing nothing. Then, too, Vincent found it a great 
deal easier to keep out of scrapes than many of us, 
because he had come to school with fixed principles 
of right and wrong for his standard of action, instead 
of a hazy notion that he might do whatever he saw 
people round him doing, so long as he was not worse 
than his neighbours. And nowadays, in a well- 
conducted public school, a strict sense of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong does not make a boy 
unpopular, except with certain scapegraces of the less 
reputable sort, such as Spurge and young Barker. 

Bertram, indeed, had a strong sense of right and 
wrong, and he was unpopular enough in the school ; 
but this resulted not from his conscientiousness, 
but from his want of geniality. If any one did 
anything that he considered wrong, the Bear let him 
know it instantly, without much consideration for his 
feelings, in a scornful growl, which the offender 
naturally resented, for people would much rather be 
treated with wrath than with contempt. I doubt 
whether, during all the years of his school life, he had 
been so intimate with any one as he seemed now to 
be with Vincent. 

But I am wandering off from my point, which 
concerns Vincent's relations with Poulter. On one 
especial evening Poulter happened to be in a bad 
humour, and when the preparation bell rang at seven 
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o'clock he would not let Vincent go to his desk to do 
his work, but decreed that he was to prepare it in his 
study. Now it was intended as a privilege that the 
owners of studies might bestow upon their fags, that 
the latter might prepare their work in the studies in 
which they fagged out of the noise which sometimes 
was to be heard in the desk-room. If you had an 
amiable fag-master this was a great advantage, for he 
would condescend at times to help you in a difficulty, 
and clear up the confusion between those dreadful 
Greek words like oios, of which there were so many in 
the lexicon that you had to read a whole page before 
you could find out which yours was, especially if you 
forgot to observe the accents. But this was regarded 
as a privilege for the fag, which he might avail 
himself of or not as he liked, not as a thing to be 
commanded by the fag-master. We juniors were all 
up in arms, and looked at each other in consternation 
when we heard Poulter kick open the door of his 
study and shout out, " Here, Angelina !" 

" Yes, Poulter !" 

" You just bring your work into my study to-night, 
you humbugging little beggar !'* 

Angelina's countenance fell, but he obeyed. He 
was no village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
&c., but a first term junior, who desired to evade 
what bullying he might by prompt submission. 
When the supper bell rang he emerged, looking much 
dejected. 
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"I haven't done a word of my preparatioD," he 
said to me; ''Poulter made me write lines for him 
the whole time. He had two hundred for shirking 
into the town, and he's written a pageful at the 
beginning and a pageful at the end, and another in 
the middle where the sheets join, and it'll come open 
easily. I shall take up my books to bed and see if 
I can do a bit then ; but I know I shall get turned 
to-morrow." 

Fortune did not favour him. When we went up 
to bed he took out his books ; but Mr. Lane, coming 
round the dormitories, told him to shut them up and 
go to sleep. Preparation time was ample for the 
juniors to learn their lessons in, and if they were idle 
then they were not to think they could make up 
the time by working in bed. He added to the 
force of his remarks by turning down the gas-burner 
between Vincent's bed and mine, which effectually 
prevented any more work being done by him that 
night. 

The next day we went down to school together. 
Vincent had left off the day before head of his form ; 
he was extremely anxious to keep his place, as he 
had a good chance of the form prize. Alas ! as soon 
as the lesson began it was painfully evident that 
Angelina did not know a word of it He hesitated, 
stammered, reddened uncomfortably — and went down, 
down, down, past me, until he was fourth from the 
bottom. The three fellows below were such duflfers 
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that he could not get down below (hem, or I feel sure 
that he would. 

"What have you been about, Vincent?" said Mr. 
Blackstone, in regretful surprise. '' Is there anything 
the matter with you ?" 

"No, thauk you, sir." 

" This is very unlike you. How came you to be so 
idle?" 

I longed to speak up for Vincent and tell how 
it was; but I knew that it woidd not be con- 
sidered " the thing" to do so, and therefore I forbore. 
Vincent was turned, as he had expected, and, more- 
over, received a tolerably weighty imposition for his 
idleness. 

" It's a beastly shame, Poulter," burst out the Bear 
at dinner. They two sat at the other end of the room 
from Mr. Lane, and he never heard any remarks made 
at our tabla " And I tell you what, I won*t have it 
done." 

" You won't have it done ? Who are you ? Have 
you been put up senior to me this morning ?" asked 
Poulter, with a depth of sarcasm which was almost 
savage, so strongly did it mark his sense of the 
distance between him and Bertram. 

" Shut up, you two. 'Tisn*t manners to quarrel at 
dinner," said Calcott. 

"IVe warned him at least," said the Bear, in an 
undertoned growl. 

" Some dark night there will be a deed of blood 
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done in the calm precincts of this scholastic retreat/' 
said Martin^ in a melodramatic whisper; "and the 
myrmidons of the police will find but the buckles of 
the Bear's braces and the tags of the laces of Foulter's 
boots. For why ? they will have eaten each other up, 
like the Kilkenny cats." 

The two foemen glared at him, as if they would 
gladly have done so to him for making fun of them ; 
but the general conversation passed off into an 
exciting discussion of local politics — how Mortimer, 
the master of one of the Lambkin houses, was so 
tender over all the juniors that came to his house, 
that he always got Dr. Armstrong to say that they 
were too delicate to play footbalL After this in- 
teresting proposition had been debated for some time, 
with instances for and against it, Poulter plunged 
again into his private feud by saying, " Some fellows 
in this house ought to have been Lambkins too; I 
hivt known those that have got Dr. Laing to say the 
same for them." 

"If you mean me, Poulter," said Bertram across 
the table, " you may as well shut up. You might as 
well say Vincent got Blackstone to set him those 
lines he's got to do this afternoon." 

"If the cap fits, put it on," said Poulter, with a 
great horse-laugh. We all knew that his insinuation 
was ill-deserved, since Bertram had been exceedingly 
angry at the beginning of the half when the doctor 
had decided that he was not to play football, in 
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consequence of delicacy left by a slight attack of 
rheumatic fever from which he had suflRefred in the 
preceding summer; but the Bear got scarlet in the 
face with rage. Of course Poulter was delighted at 
the success of this shaft. 

" I say, Poulter and Bertram," said Calcott, " if you 
two can't keep a civU tongue in your heads just the 
few minutes that we are at meals, I declare 111 speak 
to Lane and get a change in the tables. I'd rather 
have little dufiFers like Standen and young Barker 
here than you two ; you take away all peace from all 
meals." 

"Piecemeal," said Martin. We thought this a 
brilliant joke ; but Calcott went on as if he had not 
heard it " If Lane put you at his table you'd have 
to be civU to each other ; and why on earth you can't 
behave like gentlemen at dinner, when you've got all 
the rest of the day before you to squabble in as much 
as you like, I can't think." 

We juniors did not share in Calcott's disgust at the 
perpetual bickering between Poulter and Bertram. 
It was very entertaining to us; we used to gather 
in little groups after dinner, and Barker, Adderley, 
Eobertson, and other less favoured fellows not at 
our table, would inquire, "Which scored to-day?" 
Vincent and I generally gave the palm to Bertram ; 
but Spurge and Galway, the other junior at our table, 
always backed Poulter. As far as "scoring" went, I 
think that Poulter was probably the best of the two ; 
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his tongue was sharper, and he kept himself cooler 
in his wrath than Bertram. But Bertram was the 
baited, not the baiter, and our sympathies went with 
him. 

This afternoon, however, Bertram took a step 
which caused much debate and discussion in the 
house ; and not only in the house, but (when it came 
to be generally known) in the school. As soon as 
dinner was over, he walked straight to the door of 
Giglamps' study and knocked. Vincent looked at 
me with a half-frightened glance, and then applied 
himself to writing out his imposition, which was of a 
considerable length. Blackstone always gave long 
impositions when he gave any. 

The Bear's interview with Mr. Lane lasted for some 
time. When he came out he opened the door of 
Boulter's study, trying not to look triumphant, 
saying, " Poulter, Giglamps wants you." 

" You beggar," said Poulter, with an oath which I 
do not care to repeat (Poulter was not very choice in 
his language), "youVe been sneaking to him about 
that precious little wax-doll chum of yours, and you 
know it Dare to look me in the face and say you 
haven't!'' 

" I warned you I wouldn't have it," said the Bear ; 
and the next instant he was on the floor among the 
legs of the forms. Boulter's hand was heavy, and the 
blow was not slight ; but the Bear was up again in a 
moment, though he staggered a little. He did not 
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attempt to return the blow, but walked towards his 
desk. Foulter laughed his great laugh with a coarse 
sneer in it. 

*' Thought so. He can go and sneak fast enough ; 
but if it comes to standing up like a man— coward !" 

" When I see a small fellow put upon by a bully, I 
can stand up for him, and I will again, Foulter. If 
it comes to making a beast of a prize-fighter of 
myself, I won't; so there!" 

There was no fear, though plenty of scorn, in the 
Bear's voice ; his face was white with anger, and, as 
he sat down to his desk, I saw his hands quivering, 
and clasping and unclasping nervously, as if they had 
found it a hard matter to keep off Foulter. Martin 
came up to him and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

" I believe you coidd lick him if you were to try. 
I should like him to get a licking. Bear ; it would do 
him all the good in the world. It must come to that 
some day." 

Bertram shook his head. 

"Why not ? I'm sure youVe pluck enougL" 

'* I hate the beast so," he answered in an under- 
tone ; " I . couldn't answer for what I might do to 
him if I once let myself go. I shouldn't care a bit, 
Martin, if it was' you, or anybody I liked, that I was 
to lick." 

"Thanks," said -Martin, laughing. He moved off, 
and the Bear studied something under cover of his 
desk till we had to go down to school As we went 
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down, I asked Yincent what books Bertram kept in 
his desk. 

" Oh," said Vincent, " it's not books ; it's letters from 
home, I think. He told me once that his mother was 
always writing him letters abont keeping his temper 
in order, and all thkt; and when he's been in a wax, 
he always takes them ont and reads them. Tou know, 
thongh the Bear does get so waxy with Poulter, he 
tries awfully hard not." 

" Do you think Poulter will pay ofif upon you the 
Bear having told Giglamps ?" 

"I don't know," said Vincent, doubtfully. "I'd 
sooner Bertram had let it be; I would have asked 
him to leave it alone if I had known what he was 
going to do." 

But the residt of Bertram^s move was wholly feli- 
citous for Vincent. Mr. Lane said that, as Poulter 
had not only broken rules himself, but forced his fag 
to break them, he would from thenceforward to the 
end of term be deprived of the privilege of a study 
fag, and that Vincent woidd therefore be free. 

Who was so happy now as Vincent? He kept 
out of Poulter's way, for fear of getting casual books 
thrown at his head ; but his spirits were quite different 
from what they had been at first, and he came even to 
be considered as something of a wag by us juniors, who 
did not want much wit to amuse us. As to Bertram, 
Vincent was naturally more devoted to him than 
ever ; and both he and I stood up for Bertram, when 
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the latter's conduct waa called in question in dormi- 
tory conversation, quite as manfully as Bertram could 
have done for him. If Bertram had been more 
sensitive to the opinion of the house, he would pro- 
baUy have heen criticised even more sevetely than 
he was; but the indifferent way in which he took 
what people thought of him had its effect upon us, 
and the matter was generally passed over as " the old 
Bear's last" 
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AYE a walk this afternoon, Dormouse ?" said 
Spurge, one half-holiday towards the end of 
the half. Tor about a month there had been a 
marked coolness between us; but to-day it was a 
warm mild afternoon, and we two had both been 
kept in to write impositions until all our respective 
friends had vanished on their various ways. I had 
been considering whether I should make advances to 
Spurge, and I was considerably relieved when he 
solved the difficulty by making advances to me. 

"All right," I answered; and we sallied forth 
together. Spurge could be a remarkably pleasant 
companion when he chose, and he now showed plenty 
of tact in not alluding to anything disagreeable that 
had passed between him and me, and in not sug- 
gesting anything about shirking into the town to see 
Turk. We walked along the grey edge of the heath, 
discussing school politics^ — ^the great Poulter-Bertram 
case among others, of course; and Spuige told me 
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in confidence that, though he always stood up for 
Poulter, he thought he was an awful bully, and was 
very glad Angelina had got out of his hands. As I 
knew he did not like Angelina personally, I felt this 
to be a very generous admission, so that we were 
very civil to each other indeed. 

"Do you ever have fellows to stay with you in 
the holidays ?" said Spurge in the course of conver- 
sation. 

" Not at Christmas. There are such a lot of us — 
five boys and three girls ; and the girls have got a 
French governess who only goes home in the summer, 
so unless she is away there is no spare room." 

" Oh !" said Spuige, in ia rather disappointed tone. 

'*Why?" 

" Because I da wish some fellow would ask me out 
these holidays. My people are all going to Italy 
because my sister's ill, and I'm going to stay the 
whole time at my uncle's, where there's nothing to 
do, and no books to read except the WaverUy Novels — 
it might as well be always Sunday. And my grand- 
mother lives there, aod is always ill ; and they pitch 
into me if I make the least bit of a noise ! I shall 
count the days till the holidays are over ; it will be 
awfully hard lines !" 

It certainly was a dreary prospect, and I sympa- 
thised deeply as I thought of the vision of ratting 
with Turk in a big bam now vanished into smoke. 
But I was glad that I had not fixed my hopes on 
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being asked to stay at Spurge's home, and sharing 
this delightful sport 

" Then what will you do with Turk ?'* I said, plung- 
ing boldly into the subject we had hitherto so 
carefully avoided. 

"Hanged if I know. If I could only get some 
other fellow to buy him off me, I*d let him have 
him cheap. I can't go and spend five shiUings on 
his keep in the holidays, and never see him all that 
time." 

" What does Eoyle do with his big brute ?" 

" The Mexican retriever ? Oh, it died of distemper, 
or got poisoned, or something; anyhow, he got rid 
of it" 

I could not help thinking that it would be a relief 
to Spurge if Turk were to die of distemper, or get 
poisoned. We walked on a little way in silence, 
and presently we turned to another subject of con- 
versation. 

All of a sudden, we saw a man coming along the 
road towards us, with two dogs at his heels. He 
was very untidy in his appearance, and slightly un- 
steady in his gait Spurge caught hold of my arm 
when he came near. 

" It's that brute Jenkins. Let's get out of his way. 
Dormouse." 

But when you are on the top of a bare heath, it is 
not so easy to get out of sight of some one fifty yards 
off. Besides, I had no fancy for running away as if 



I were afraid of Jenkins ; I had broken my fetters, 
and could snap my fingers at hiuL 

" Never mind," I said ; " don't let him think you're 
afraid of him." So we walked boldly up towards this 
redoubtable personage. 

" I say, you young gents, stop a minute. I've got 
a word to say to you." 

"Well?" I said. 

" That there dawg of youm has got into old Blake's 
garden, and worrited his most walable rabbits ; and 
he says hell county-court me for the damage, without 
I pay him two pun' afore Saturday week." 

"Well, you should have kept him in better order," 
I remarked, while poor Spurge's face grew white with 
dismay. 

"That's impossible, sir. Solomon hisself couldn't 
ha' been up to that there dawg. But what I say is 
this : I'm a pore man, and I ain't got two pun' to pay, 
not if I was to go to the gallows for it ; and so you 
young gents must jeest let me ha' the money afore 
Saturday week." 

" I've nothing to do with it," I said proudly. " The 
dog's not mine now." 

" I don't know about that either, sir. You bought 
half of him, by what I understood." 

" I've parted with my half since, and a good rid- 
dance too. Ask Spurge here if I haven't." 

" Yes," said Spurge, unwillingly. " Well, I've got 
the money no more than you ; so you had best sell 
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Turk, and pay over what he fetches. But it's a 
beastly sell altogether." 

" Pay over what that there dawg fetches ? Why, 
Lord bless you ! that there dawg's gone oflF so won- 
derful he ain't worth seven-and-six by now !" 

"And you said you could get five-and-twenty any 
day, only you'd let us have him for a pound !" said I 
indignantly. 

" So I did, sir ; so I did ; but Turk he's had the red 
mange since then, and that takes off a dawg's walue 
wonderful!" 

" It's your look-out," said Spurge. ** The dog was 
in your charge, and I paid you to look after him ; and 
I'm not going to pay you now because you didn't." 

And we both made an effort to move on; but 
Jenkins planted himself in our way, and doubled his 
fists menacingly. 

"Look here, young gents. Am I a man to be 
trifled with, or am I not ?" 

We did not commit ourselves to an answer to this 
question, but looked as little alarmed as we could. 

"I know your names, and I know a deal about 
you. If you two don't bring me that there money 
afore Saturday week, 111 go up to the Doctor and ax 
him whether he'll see a pore man put upon as just 
put himself to inconwenience to oblige you ; and how 
will you Uke that ?" 

"Cut," said Spurge in my ear; and, not knowing 
how else to end this unpleasant interview, we did 
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cut^ over furze bushes and tussocks of heather, till we 
were well out of reach of the yoUey of foul language 
which Jenkins sent after us as long as he could see 
us. When we had put a quarter of a mile of heath 
between him and us, we paused to take breath on a 
heather bush, which afforded us a grateful rest, though 
it was rather late in the year to lie about out of doors. 

" It's an awful chouse. He daren't tell the Doctor,** 
said Spurge, panting for breatL 

" But what will you do ?" said I. 

"Keep out of his way. I shan't go near him any 
more." 

" If I were you," said I, fired by the desperate state 
of the affair, " I'd go and tell Gfglamps all about it. 
He's never hard on fellows when they teU them- 
selves; and it would be ever so much better than 
leaving it for that brute to tell the Doctor." 

"I dare say. That's just because you've sneaked 
out of it yourself," said Spurge, whose misfortunes 
were making him cross. 

" Don't be a fooL I only want you to get out of it 
too. And you need not talk such rubbish either. 
You got me into it, and I paid you every penny I 
owed you," I said, feeling injured. 

Spurge broke down, and burst into tears. 

" Suppose," I said, " I was to ask Calcott what we 
had better do. Galcott's a good fellow, and I'm sure 
hell give us good advice. Besides, he likes fellows to 
ask his advice." 
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" Calcott hates me," sobbed Spurge. 

"Well, then," said I, suddenly inspired, "I won't 
say anything about you. I'll just say that I and 
another fellow got into this scrape, and what are we 
to do. If he says, tell Giglamps, will you tell him, 
Spurge r 

*' 1*11 see about it," said Spuiga 

That evening) when I had arranged Calcott's 
study comfortably and lighted the gas, I said, rather 
timidly, " Oh, Calcott, please, might I sometime have a 
talk with you about something awfully important ?" 

''Awfully important. Dormouse?" said Calcott, 
smiUng upon me from his superior elevation. " Sup- 
pose we have this awfully important question now. 
What is it?" 

" It was me and another feUow," I began, " but he 
doesn't want his name mentioned ; and we got into a 
scrape together, only I got out of it, and he is in it 
now, and he wants awfully to get out of it too ; so I 
said I would ask your advice." 

" All right. Who can the other fellow be ? Young 
Barker or Spurge, I imagine ; Angelina is too imma- 
culate," said Calcott. " However, go on, young Dor- 
mouse, and don't blush." 

Whereupon I told the history of Turk, and of 
Jenkins' demand for two pounds from the "other 
fellow," and of his threat of telling the Doctor. 

"He won't do that," said Calcott; "he might be 
taken up for getting money under false pretences. 
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But what young fools both of you must be, with your 
half-dog apiece !" 

And Calcott burst out into irrepressible laughter, 
which kept bursting out at intervals all through our 
interview. 

"Well, Donnouse, I'm glad you had the sense to 
back out of such an idiotic business. I should have 
thought more of you, though, if you had kept out 
from the beginning; but juniors will be fools. As 
for the other fellow, he deserves a bit of a fright for 
his pains ; but 111 think over it, and see what can be 
done. Perhaps Lane may have to be told ; perhaps 
we can manage it without. But a stop must be put 
to this sort of thing somehow, and 111 find out a 
way." 

I was rather disappointed that Calcott did not 
give me an off-hand decision upon the merits of the 
question, I heard no more from him for three or 
four days, at the end of which time he called me into 
his study. I was getting rather impatient, for Spurge 
had confided to me that on the first afternoon he had 
seen Jenkins lurking at the comer opposite Amelia's 
with a big stick in his hand, and that, in consequence, 
he had had to spend the money which was to have 
gone in fruit at Amelia's, in cakes at Josh's. On the 
next day I saw Kim there myself; and we both 
agreed that Jenkins must have murderous intention^ 
towards us, and that if ever he came upon either of 
us in a lonely place he would have no scruples in 
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ftanying them out. I think that Jenkins measured 
our capability of being frightened, and that he 
carried that big knobbed stick so ostentatiously to 
intimidate us, and remind us to produce the money. 
Spurge and I deliberated, with some curdling of the 
blood, whether the knob was likely to be loaded, and 
whether the first blow would be certain to kill one ; 
and once he said, '' If I only had that two pounds, I'd 
give it him at once to make him go oflF. If my watch 
was silver instead of aluminium, and if it would only 
go without losing twenty minutes a day, I'd try and 
sell it." But the condition of Spurge's watch had for 
a long time been given as the cause of every failure 
of his in punctuality, and no one in the house was 
likely to wish to buy it. 

But at last the oracle spoke. Calcott, as I have 
said, called me into his study, and said, " Well, Dor- 
mouse, I've done your business^-or rather Spurge's — 
for you. I spoke to Lane, and told him that some of 
you juniors had got under Jenkins' thumb, and that 
he had been worming your tin out of you under false 
pretences; and so Dover and I and two or three 
other prefects have been down to Pugg's End this 
afternoon to tell Jenkins that if we ever heard of his 
speaking again to any of you little fellows, or still 
more asking you for money, we should put the case 
Into a lawyer's hands then and there. So I expect 
he'll leave you alone in future ; and mind you leave 
him alone, and Pugg's End in general You've had a 
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lesBon, and you'd best learn by it. Now send Spuige 
in here." 

Spui^e reported that Caleott, who of course bad 
learnt his name from Jenkins, bad " given him a jaw 
a mile long." But he was too thankful to be rid both 
of Turk and Jenkins to resent this ; and he profited 
by bis lesson so far that I do not think, through all 
his yeais at Wolverton, he ever afterwards set foot iu 
Pugg's End. 





CHAP. IX. — THE CONCERT. 




S Christmas drew near, there were two stock 
subjects of couversation in the schooL The one 
was the school concert, given by the glee-club on the 
last Saturday of the half; the other was the amount 
of marks which we each of us expected to get when 
the examination weis over. Some people say that 
schoolboys take no interest in their lessons, but 
reserve all their zeal for their games. I do not think 
they would have held to their opinions if they had 
heard the talk about marks and removes, and the 
excited way in which some of us compared the ques- 
tions we had answered and not answered in our 
examination papers during that last week. I do not 
mean that we were all industrious, or worked with 
anything like the energy that we might have put 
forth in our lessons ; but certainly those of us who 
had been idle strongly wished that we had done 
better when those examination papers were before us, 
and we tried vainly to supply the want of certainty 
in our answers by ingenuity in guessing. The Greek 
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iiiegalar verbs were my special aversion, and I 
remember inventing the verb XaPurKta as the present 
indicative of tXafiov^ with a vague hope that it might 
be right, though it did not sound so. I did not get 
high marks for that paper. 

When we were not comparing notes about marks, 
we, more especially those belonging to the glee-club, 
were discussing the prospects of the concert It was 
always a point of great interest who would be chosen 
to sing solos, and it was the custom among the 
masters on the committee to give the solos to several 
boys to learn, and only to decide upon the best a day 
or two before the concert took place. The advantage 
of this was that it made several boys practise hard to 
get up their songs, and thus improved the singing 
power of the school, even though many of the dulcet 
strains were never heard in public. At one time the 
assembled glee-club had given votes as to the best 
singers; but the Wolf and Lambkin rivalry had 
caused this to be given up, as the company was 
generally found to be divided into Wolves voting 
for a singing Wolf, and Lambkins for a musical 
Lambkin. However, we were still allowed to hear 
the trials of strength on the Thursday afternoon 
preceding the concert, though we had no voices in 
the decision. 

Party spirit between Wolves and Lambkins always 
ran higher in the autumn half than at any other time. 
We were exactly even in numbers, the Wolves con- 
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sisting of five laige houses containing forty each, and 
the Lambkins of ten small ones, each holding twenty ; 
and there were five great football matches between the 
parties, fifty on a side, which this year had given no 
advantage to either, each having won two matches, and 
the fifth having been a tie. We claimed superiority, 
because in one of our victories the goals had been 
three to one ; but the Lambkins retorted that in the 
late match the wind had been dead against them, and 
had just baulked a ball which would otherwise have 
produced a goal So that it was hard to say that 
either side had proved a winner. 

We were all the more eager to find the Wolves 
superior to the Lambkins in a musical point of view. 
We were all proud when this was the case ; for the 
Lambkins went in for greater taste and refinement of 
manners than the Wolves, and we felt that it was 
beating them on their own ground when more 
Wolves were found worthy to perform in public 
than Lambkins. Some of the Lambkin prefects had 
instituted a practice of collecting on half-holiday 
afternoons in Amelia's little back-room, and there 
partaking of afternoon tea at threepence a head ; and 
two or three had started a society of very scientific 
music, and had two violins and a violoncello to per- 
form. It was so scientific that very few ever came 
to listen to it, and I got quite angry with Vincent 
when on one occasion he told me that he had been 
listening outside, and that it sounded awfully pretty. 
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The instmmental perfonnances of the Wolves weie 
chiefly limited to marches; waltzes, and selections 
from "La Fille de Madame Angot/' played on the 
dining-haU piano, and a comet-a-piston on which 
Dover performed in Kendall's garden, which we 
should all have thought hideoos had he not been 
Wolf-captain of football, and third in the elevea 

Spnrge had been extremely anxioos to have the 
pleasure of singing a treble sola He had an ordinary 
sort of boy's voice, loud enough, but not veiy sweet; 
and no one except hiTnsftlf imagined that he would 
have much chance of being chosen, though no one 
had any objection to his practising up for it. He 
could play a little, though his fingers came down as 
often upon the wrong notes as the right ones; and 
day after day we heard "Where the bee sucks" 
hammered out by his fingers, while he asserted that 
" on a bat's back did he fly-y-y-y-y-y-y," till Calcott 
nearly got desperate. Vincent was practising the 
same song, but his performance of it was very dif- 
ferent. He knew a good deal more about music than 
Spurge. 

"I say," said he once to Spurge, "you should do 
that 'fly' smoother. You put a different syllable to 
every note. Look here ;" and he sang the passage as 
it ought to be sung. 

" I don't believe yours is a good style," said Spurge. 
" I've always heard it done like this." 

" I never did," said Vincent. 
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" I don't suppose youVe heard anytliing like the 
quantity of music I have," said Spurge. Vincent said 
no more, but he looked at me with a laugh in his eyes. 
Smith happened also to overhear the conversation. 

** I say. Spurge," he said a little later, " I admire 
your style so awfully. I'm sure they'll put you on 
for that solo." 

Spurge looked up at him rather suspiciously, but 
the Hatter looked quite calm and innocent." 

"Angelina doesn't agree with you," he said, with 
some asperity in his tone. 

"Angelina admires it really in the bottom of her 
heart," said the Hatter solemnly ; " but of course its 
her interest to get you to give it up. Style, Spurge, 
style is everything ; and yours is unique !" 

This was going a little too far. " I don't see what 
business it is of yours," said Spurge, "or why you 
should come here and chafif." 

"Chaff! Am I chafling? Good heavens!" said 
Smith. "I come to you for your good. Spurge, to 
tell you how awfully I admire your style, and how I 
hope you won't change it, and you accuse me of 
chaflang !" 

" Well, I thought you were." 

"I daresay Angelina wants you to change your 
style, for fear she should be cut out; it's just like 
her ; and you are such a good-natured sort of fellow. 
Spurge, you're nearly sure to do whatever you're 
asked. But don't on this occasion." 
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So Spuige did not change his style, and told young 
Barker that Angelini^ wanted him to spoil his way of 
singing for fear she should be cut out; and at last 
the day came for trying the solos. All the trebles 
were tried in the alphabetical order of their names ; 
and, also, we could not hide from ourselves that tlie 
Lambkin trebles sang infinitely better than the 
Wolves. At last came Spurge — 

"On a bat's back do I fly-y-y-y-y-y-y-y-y !" 

* 

There was a general roar, and Mr. Parker said, ^ I 
think we need hardly go on with this song, Spurge, 
if that is your notion of singing a run. Vincent 
comes next." 

Spurge sat down, looking very much mortified and 
disappolQted, and the Lambkins shook with laughter. 
But when Vincent b^an to sing, they looked sur- 
prised. They did not know that we possessed such a 
treble as thia He was better than any of theirs ; in 
fact, he was so good that they had the generosity to 
put aside their feelings of rivalry for once, and to 
cheer him heartily, 

There was a moment's pause, a whispered consul- 
tation between Mr. Parker and Mr. Kendall; and 
Mr. Kendall said, " The chosen treble solo singers are 
Alton, Maclean, Bray, and Vincent." 

The Lambkins cheered loudly, for three of these 
names belonged to them : we were not so triumphant. 

« But 111 tell you what well do," said Martin, the 
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only bass whom our house supplied to the glee-club. 
" We'll get up a double encore for Angelina, and we 
won't let them have a double encore for any of their 
fellows; and then we shall be even with them 1" 

This prospect afforded us all immense satisfaction, 
and Martin proceeded to propound it to the rest of 
the house when we got home. The prefects did not 
receive it with great warmth. Calcott said it was 
**rot" to make such a row about parties within the 
school ; if things were to go on in this way, he fully 
expected that we should lose the Bulwich match in 
the summer, because there might happen to be more 
Wolves than Lambkins, or more Lambkins than 
Wolves, in the eleven; and one or other would be 
aggrieved, and take no pains to play. But this was 
looked upon as the view of the captain of the eleven 
only. Poulter and old Barker had always pooh- 
poohed the glee-club as a pursuit more fit for Lamb- 
kins than for Wolves, and they snubbed Martin for 
making such a fuss about such rubbish. But the 
rank and file of the house took up the idea eagerly, 
and resolved to communicate its enthusiasm to the 
other three Wolf houses. 

I imagine that it would then have only been con- 
sidered as a Laneite notion, had not Dover taken it 
up, which made it popular at once. He and Martin 
held secret meetings — conspired, organised. All the 
young Wolves were ordered to go and choose their 
seats early, and post themselves in groups of six or 
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eight in all parts of the room ; and special directions 
were given them as to secrecy, and to the right 
method of clapping to produce an encore. The person 
who might have been supposed to be most gratified 
by these arrangements, of which he was promptly 
informed by his friends — ^namely, Vincent himself — 
disliked them extremely, and could not be got to see 
that it was a great honour. 

" If it was because they really wanted to hear me 
sing three times, Dormouse, I shouldn't care. But 
you know it has nothing to do with my singing; if it 
had been Spurge it would have been just the same, 
so long as he was a Wolf I wish the whole thing 
was over I** 

Saturday evening came at last. We all arranged 
ourselves in Eton jackets or tail-coats, as the case 
might be, and put on faultless white ties ; and all 
members of the glee-club wore scarlet rosettes in 
their button-holes, which gave them a gay and im- 
posing appearance. The room was full of audience; 
the guests from Wolverton and the neighbourhood 
sat in the middle of the room, and the school at the 
two sides. 

We began our concert with some Christmas carols 
and choruses out of the Messiah : the first part always 
<jonsisted of sacred music. The second part was con- 
sidered by far the most delightful, and everything 
was always encored. By great good luck, as we 
thought, Vincent's solo came last of the solos, so that 



the Lambkins could not take the wind out of our 
sails by getting up a double encore for their trebles. 

We succeeded in our desire. The first time that 
Vincent was encored it was done moderately, enough 
to ensure his return, but not more enthusiastically 
than the school had encored everything in the second 
part of the concert ; but, after that, all the Wolves 
prepared themselves for battle, and as Vincent 
reached the last line of his song a great yeU of 
"'Core" burst out all over the concert-room. It was 
evidently a premeditated affair, and some people 
looked amused and others annoyed at the absurdity 
of it ; but we were too enthusiastic to brook opposi- 
tion, though Mr. Parker let us yell for a long time 
before he recalled Vincent. However, he did so at 
last, and thus we got our way. We went home that 
night in high triumph ; and if any one says that we 
had taken a great deal of trouble for a very small 
object, I can only say that I have known grown men 
set quite as much store on quite as absurd triumphs, 
with far less excuse than we had. > 





CHAP. X. — ^puss's champion. 




FTEB the concert was over, the only remaining 
excitement at Wolverton was the assembly of 
the whole school in the big schoolroom — the same in 
which the concert had been held — to hear what was 
known as ''results of marks," namely, the places of 
all the boys, the removes, and the form prizes. 

My name came modestly near the end of the list 
of Blackstone's form, and Spurge was next to me. 
Vincent was "prox" to the form prize, and of course 
got his remove into the next form, Mr. Godfrey's. 
Godfrey was a very popular master, but, as his house 
were Lambkins, Spurge and I congratulated ourselves 
that we were still, thanks to our idleness, in the form 
of a Wolf-master, whereby it may be seen that we 
were hard put to it for pleasurable views of our 
humble position. 

Then came the delights of going home, merry and 
noisy, cramming all the second-class carriages at 
Wolverton station; shouting, singing, talking non- 
sense to one's heart's content; chaffing the guards 
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and porters (who treated us with a good-natured 
forbearance, making allowance for the effervescence 
of our spirits), and finally arriving at home, cold, 
hungry, and happy, to feel that the girls* affectionate 
hugs were really very nice things, and the touch of 
mother's hand on one's shoulder best of all. And 
then what comparing of notes with the Winchester 
and Marlborough brothers! what contempt of the 
slang of their special schools in comparison with that 
of Wolverton ! what pride in being pumped by Tom 
as a reasonable person, and made to tell him every- 
thing I knew about his friends the seniors, whom I 
looked upon with such intense respect! The only 
drawback was the grave tone in which my father 
said, " I hoped that you would have come out higher 
in the roll, Bob, and got your remove at the very 
least." 

I am not going to write the history of my holidays, 
which were very happy and very uneventfuL We 
acted " Cinderella," and spent the wet weather in a 
manufacture of scenes, helmets, armour, swords, and 
a cardboard coach, which was always tumbling to 
pieces in an unlooked-for direction, but with infinite 
difficulty was got to hold together for the grand per- 
formance. We had great football matches with the 
village boys, and turned a deaf ear to Frank the 
Wykehamist when he tried to persuade us how much 
jollier it was to play " in canvas," and of the delights 
of " hotting." And when a fall of snow came at the 
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end of the holidays, we all of us, even Tom. devoted 
our energies to making a snow man, so tall that his 
head had to be put on with a ladder, and who really 
looked so awful that Tiny and I quite hoped that 
some one would take him for a ghost, and report that 
the place was haunted. But they didn't ; or, if they 
did, we never heard of it. 

Spurge and Vincent both wrote to me in the holi- 
days. Here are the letters : — 

"My Dear Dormouse, 

" My father says he should like me to ask 
one or two of my friends these holidays ; so can you 
come and stay a day or two before you go back? 
Do. It will be awfully jolly to have you, and talk 
about the fellows. I can't talk to the girls about 
them, because they always say I talk slang if I do ; 
and I really think they are as shocked when I talk 
slang as if I used bad language. They don't know 
how much worse things there are than talking slang ; 
and I'm sure I try not all I can. But it's very jolly 
at home all the same, only I wish you lived nearer, 
or that I had got a brother. Do come. 

" Yours affly., 

"A. Vincent." 

Spurge's ran thus : — - 

"Dear Dor, 

"I hate these holidays. My grandmothers 
ill ; she always is ; and I get rowed to that extent if 
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I come in with dirty boots, or hang my legs over the 
arm of the chair, that I should like to run away to 
sea, or enlist, or something. I shall get desparate 
soon, and do something I shall be sorry for. Have 
you read the Dog Fiend? It's awfully interesting. 
I've just, upset all the ink on the new drawing-room 
carpet ; I've been trying to wash it out witli the 
(scored out) 'Audeclone' in the scent-bottle, and it 
won't come out a bit. Good-bye. 

"Yours aflfexly., 

"T. Spurge." 

Home was too delightful for me to be able to spare 
my last days to poor Angelina; but I greeted him 
warmly when I saw him at Melchester station, and 
with him, to my great surprise, beheld Spurge. There 
was only room for one of them in the carriage in 
which I was sitting, and Vincent came in with me, 
while Spurge got in with some other Wolverton boys 
behind. 

"Why, Angelina! have you had Spurge staying 
with you?" 

" Yes. He couldn't go home, you know, and was 
so- awfully bored; and my father said I might ask 
some fellow to spend a few days, so I asked him. 
But I was in an awful funk how he would behave." 

*' How did he behave ? Did he shock your sisters 
awfuUy r 

"He wasn't bad on the whole. We got some 
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skating, and that took him out all day ; and he was 
civil to the girls, and fetched the kettle, and opened 
the door, and all that. But it really was awfully 
funny, you know. The girls don*t like any slang to 
be talked before them ; they said I should pay a fine 
every time I said 'awfully,' only I didn't. When 
Spurge found out this, he used to go and invent all 
sorts of nonsense words, and say them before the 
girls, and then stop and pretend they had slipped 
out of his mouth unawares, and that he was really 
trying to break himself off saying them. I couldn't 
tell them he was making fun of them, they would 
have been so hurt ; and Susan told me, when I came 
away, that she wished she could see me taking the 
same pains to break myself off bad habits as Tom 
Spurge was doing. I don't know what she'll say if 
she ever finds out that 'jamdicular' is not a real 
slang word meaning particularly good to eat, 83 
Spurge told her it was." 

" It was very cheeky of Spurge." 

" Yes, it was ; and I pitched into him once or twice 
for it, and told him it wasn't good manners, and he 
must leave off; but, you know, my sisters were so 
very ready to believe anything he said, and took it 
for granted that he knew ever so much better than 
me, that it was enough to make him go on." 

"But I wonder you asked Spurge at alL You 
never liked him." 

"I thought I should so have hated being at his 
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grandmother's all the holidays if I had been him," 
said Vincent simply. 

Spurge told me that he had had awful fun at 
Vincent's home. " Angelina herself was awfully jolly 
and good-natured ; but, by Jove, Dormouse, you never 
saw anything like those sisters of hers! They are 
always preaching to her not to do this, and not to do 
that, and not to talk slang. I can't think how she 
manages to be as plucky as she is. She's an awfully 
good-tempered fellow, and in future I mean to stand 
up for her when she's baited." 

Spurge said this with a grand air of protection, and 
I remarked that, though Angelina might have been 
very glad of his help when she first came, she was 
now perfectly able to stand on her own ground and 
take her own line. Spurge did not agree with me, 
and we debated the point with great interest until 
the bell rang for tea. 

We were moved out of our former dormitory into 
another this tenu. Spurge, Vincent, and I were still 
together ; but the head of our dormitory was now no 
longer Calcott, but old Barker. The Hatter was in 
this dormitory, but not Bertram, nor Poulter, nor 
Martin, nor, I think, any of the fellows I have before 
mentioned, except Adderley. 

Old Barker was not a favourite with us juniors. 
He was a big rough fellow, and his notion of the 
proper treatment of small boys was to harden them. 
He usually enforced his orders with a kick or a cufif — 
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not enough to hurt us, but quite enough to remind 
us that he could hurt us if we presumed to disobey. 
He was not intentionally cruel, though his extreme 
roughness sometimes came to the same thing ; he was 
a stringent disciplinarian, and when he was in charge 
of the desk-room when we were preparing our lessons 
there was apt to be a hush of preternatural quietness, 
for we were afraid to make a noise. Swearing was 
always instantly and condignly punished by old 
Barker, who had strong principles of his own, though 
he did not seek to spread them by gentle means ; and 
on the whole he was a decidedly effective, though 
not very popular, prefect. I do not think we were 
any of us particularly pleased to be put into his 
dormitory. 

Roughness unfortunately begets roughness. Barker 
was so much afraid of his dormitory of young Wolves 
becoming effeminate, that he took little notice of 
what he considered as a little excess the other way. 
He had no affection for animals himself, and saw 
nothing cruel or immanly in stoning a stray dog that 
foimd its way into the garden, or thrashing an old 
horse that had done the same. The gentler virtues 
had not as yet begun to flourish in old Barker's 
breast, though I believe that he has much improved 
since that time, and has now become an influential 
man as a colonist in Australia. And therefore when, 
on the second night in that half, Mother Black's 
tortoise-shell cat, under some extraordinary aberra- 
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tion of iutellect, made her appearance in our donni- 
tory, and there was a general chivying of the i)oor 
creature under beds and wash-hand stands, old. Barker 
winked at the disturbance. 

Wild with fright, puss sprang, and snarled, and 
scratched, and finally landed herself safe for the 
moment from her pursuers on a big beam which ran 
across the top of the dormitory. Barker did not 
trouble himseK much about the matter. He was 
going into the bathroom to take a warm bath, and he 
contented himself with saying as he went out, " Don't 
you be fools, and make too much row ; Giglamps will 
be coming up, and that wHl be the end of it." 

" I say," said one Long, "let's get her down off that 
beam and throw her out of the window. See how 
she's scratched my hand !" 

" She'll be killed." 

'* No matter if she is." 

" You can throw cats anywhere and not kill them ; 
they'll always fall upon their feet. Get up on the 
beam, somebody, and fetch her." 

"It's beastly cruel!" said Vincent's voice in clear 
indignant tones. "You'll break its back; cats can 
jump anywhere, but not be thrown." 

" Shut up, Angelina ; who cares for your opinion ? 
In worth, turn up the end of your bed against the 
wall, and get upon it ; then youll, be able to get upon 
the beam and fetch her." 

Inworth turned up his iron bedstead, and was pre- 
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paring to get upou it, when a white figure scrambled 
up before him and got upon the beam in triumph, 
with his bare legs hanging down. It was Vincent, 
arrayed only in his night-shirt. He crawled along 
the beam, and clasped the unwilling cat in his arms. 
She did not receive his protection with any particular 
show of gratitude, not knowing, poor thing, friends 
from foes. "I've got her!" he cried, "and I shall 
keep her. There shan't be any such brutal thing 
done in this dormitory if I can prevent it !" 

" Listen to him ! Cheeky little beggar ! Wliy, he 
only came last half T 

"I don't care; and I give you warning I shall 
push anybody down who tries to get on this beam to 
take her away from me 1" 

So cried Vincent, the champion of the oppressed, 
standing barefooted on the beam in his night-shirt, 
with the cat in his arms. He meant what he said 
too, as was evident by the kick he gave at Long as 
he tried to climb up by Inworth's bed. 

"Hush!" said a prudent person (Davidson) who 
was listening at the door; "I heard Giglamps 
coming." 

"I wish he'd come," said Vincent, as In worth 
hastily hurried his bed back to its normal position. 
There was a dead pause ; then we heard the steps go 
by to the farthest dormitory. It would be half-an- 
hour, very likely, before Giglamps came to us. 

" I say," said Davidson, " leave him alone up there, 
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and don't make a row, you fellows. Hell soon get 
tired of the beam, and give in." 

The beam was a very cool and airy place on a 
January night in yo J night-shirt; but Vincent 
accepted the position, and sat down there. I tried to 
throw him a red blanket oflf my bed to wrap round 
him ; but it fell short, and Inworth seized it, saying 
that he had not enough on his bed, and it was just 
what he wanted. 

" I say, let him get down," said some one, *' Gig- 
lamps will be coming in and pitching into us all 
round for his being up thera" 

" He got there himself," said some one else. " No 
one put him there ; and he can get down whenever 
he likes." 

" I'll get down directly," called out Vincent, ** if all 
you fellows will give me your word of honour not to 
hurt the cat." 

But this was not at all the conclusion of the sport 
desired by the dormitory. 

" You may come down till Giglamps has been in if 
you choose, and we won't take the cat from you till 
you're up on the beam again," said Inworth. 

Vincent demurred. He had hoped to ensure 
pussy's safety by handing her over to Mr. Lane ; he 
was aware that he need not expect much assistance 
from old Barker. 

"All he wants," said Long, "is to get the whole 
dormitory into a row." 
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" I don't. I want to save the cat ; that's alL'* 

" You do ; you nasty little beggars of saints always 
do. I know the whole lot of you." 

"Eubbish, Johnson," said Adderley. "Settle it 
like this — ^that Angelina may come down if she likes 
with the cat, and get into bed while Giglamps is 
here, provided that neither she nor any other fellow 
in the dormitory makes the least sign or says the 
least word to betray that we've got the cat here. 
And then, when Giglamps is gone, we'll put her up 
on the beam again, and she shall stay there as long as 
she likes." 

Vincent, after a minute's consideration, accepted 
this truce. But his task was to be harder than he 
knew; for, when Mr. Lane looked in, it was to say 
that old Barker had scalded his foot rather badly in 
the bathroom, and that he seemed in so much pain 
that he was to sleep up in the sick-room instead of 
in his dormitory. " I hope you will all be quiet," he 
added, as he shut the door. 

"Now then," said Johnson, whan he was gone. 
And Vincent, this time arrayed in his dressing-gown, 
again climbed up upon the beam. 

"Tisn't fair for him to have his dressing-gown,'^ 
said Long. 

" Yes, it is. We should get into an awful row if he 
got cold, and it all came out." 

"Now, shall we attack the beam, and drag him 
down?" said some one 
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" No. Calcott will be eoming in from next door if 
we do, and make a row. Let's leave him there on 
the beam till he chooses to come down. Some one 
must make a point of keeping awake when the gas 
is put out, so as to be sure to see if he tries to get 
down." 

"He can't get down without a great flump, and 
waking somebody," said some sleep-lover in a tone of 
great satisfaction; "the beam's at least nine feet' off 
the ground." . 

Vincent sat himself astride by the end of the beam 
against the wall, with his legs dangling, holding the 
cat tight. It was not a pleasant prospect for spending 
the night ; even in a dressing-gown it was very cold 
in th*at attitude, and it was, above all things, neces- 
sary that he should not allow himself to go to sleep ; 
for not only would he in doing so let . the cat escape, 
but he would certainly tumble off the beam upon the 
top of Inworth. In fact, Inworth was so apprehensive 
of this result that, after being in bed for a quarter of 
an hour, he got up and took up his abode in Vincent's 
bed; it was so awfully disgusting, he said, to see the 
soles of another fellow's feet waving over your head. 
Then the gas was put out, and Vincent's watch 
began. 

Once I crept out of bed and whispered noiselessly 
to Vincent, " Angelina, are you all right ?" 

" Yes, thanks." 

"Is it awfully horrid?" 
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" Bather. But I can get on." 

"Shut up/' giowled somebody from the darkness; 
and I crept noiselessly back to bed and fell asleep. 

I don't know how long I had been asleep when I 
awoka Vincent was saying in as loud a whisper as 
he dared, '' Dormouse I Dormouse ! do wake, please V 
I awoke at last. 

''Yes ?" I said in an answering whisper. 

^ Come here ; be awfully careful not to wake any- 
body. I'm sure they're all asleep now. If you could 
take the cat and get her out, I think I could get 
down. I'm so deadly cold, I think I shall get 
frozen and tumble off if I stay here much longer, 
(ret up on Inworth's bed; he's not there. Don't 
knock against anything; they'll hear you. Wait a 
minute. Are you sure it's Inworth's bed ?" 

** Quite sure." 

How that bed groaned when I got upon it ! If it 
had been alive and wished to wake all the dormitory, 
it could have done no mora But, thank Heaven, the 
other fellows were all sleeping the sleep of the just — 
or perhaps of the unjust too — and nobody awoke. 
The cat clawed and scratched my shoulder through 
my night-shirt as I took her. 

" Feel your way to the door very carefully. Open 
it as gently as ever you can. Then get at the passage 
window and put her out on the window-silL My good- 
ness, Dormouse, I'm going to sneeze ! I mustn't !" 
Eub your nose hard the wrong way," I suggested ; 
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and I heard Angelina following my advice as I crept 
towards the door. The handle rattled a little as I 
opened it, but not much. The passage window made 
a terrific noise, but that was farther off from the 
sleepers ; and I rejoiced extremely when the feat was 
accomplished, and I crawled back into the dormitory. 

" It's aU right," I said. 

"Grood. Get back into bed and pretend to be 
awfully fast asleep. I mv^ sneeze soon. Make 
haste !" 

I made haste, though I nearly got into the wrong 
bed in the darkness, and actually touched Long's toes. 
Presently there came a great flump on the floor, and 
at the same time an awful sneeze. It was enough to 
wake the Seven Sleepers, and it awoke all those of 
our dormitory. Johnson got up and struck a light. 
He was given to smoking in ditches and behind 
walls, and therefore naturally kept matches about 
him. 

•'Where's the cat?" 

" Got away, so I thought I might too," said Vin- 
cent, with his teeth chattering. 

" Under some bed somewhere. Well, I hope you've 
had enough of it. Do any of you fellows want a cat 
hunt ; you can have one. What a precious fool you 
are, young Vincent !" 

Nobody at that time of night wished to turn out 
of their warm beds; and in the morning, when we 
were getting up, and the cat w^as nowhere to be 
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found, it was supposed that she had escaped when 
Jacob came in to call us. Vincent and I kept our 
own counsel, and never for months divulged the 
private histoiy of that night. Vincent's heroism 
brought upon him a severe cold in the head, which 
made him sneeze often under less unfavourable 
circumstances than before. But at the same time, 
when the story of his spending half the night upon a 
beam in the cat's defence got about the school, con- 
siderable admiration was professed for Angelina's 
pluck, and old Barker clapped him on the shoulder, 
saying, " Well, I thought you'd never be fit for any- 
tliing but a Lambkin; but you'll make a Wolf yet." 





CHAP. XI. — STOLEN CIGAKS. 




^E soon settled into our ordinary school life. 
Before the cakes and jam we brought from 
home were consumed, we seemed to have been at 
work for a month. Half-a-dozen new boys had come 
into the house, and consequently I was no longer 
Calcott's fag. Poulter had a fag this term ; his name 
was Horner, and he had a big brother in the fifth 
form, who would stand no nonsense, and had no 
especial respect for Poulter; so that it was con- 
fidently foretold that little Jack would have an easier 
time of it than Vincent had had. Vincent and I 
were highly pleased to be able to give ourselves airs 
of seniority to these new boys. 

The great Poulter and Bertram feud went on with 
unabated ardour. On Bertram's first return to school 
he had shown symptoms of making overtures towards 
peace ; that is, he had proffered Poulter his dictionary 
when the latter came out of his study and asked for 
the loan of one, and Poulter, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, took it, with a curt "thanks." But a few 
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minutes afterwaixls Poulter's study door was kicked 
open, and the dictionary was pitched out on the floor 
in Bertram's direction. 

" That thing of yew's is no good, Bear. HaK the 
leaves are out" 

" I'm sure no one wants you to use it, specially if 
you mean to treat it like that," growled the Bear 
wrathfully, as he picked up the book ; and that was 
the end of all amenities on his side. 

'' I'm sure," he said soon after this to Vincent and 
me, as we were all three walking together on the 
heath, " nobody can say that I want to keep up any 
enmity with Poulter. I've tried again and again, and 
it's always the same. He's such a beastly ill-condi- 
tioned brute, you can't do anything with him. I wish 
with all my heart he was away from here." 

I was much flattered at being talked to thus con- 
fidentially, and, as it were, upon an equality, by a 
fellow of the Bear's standing; and I said, "That 
Poulter is such an awful brute, I don't see why you 
should even try to be friends with him, Bear." 

"Why, you little ass," said the Bear, uncompli- 
mentarily and gruffly, " don't you know the difference 
between right and wrong better than that ?" 

" But I thought you said the best way was not to 
care a bit about the other fellows, and to go your 

n way ? You told Angelina so last half." 
So I may have," growled the Bear. 
Well, then, why don't you go your way, and let 
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Poulter go his, and not try to be civil to him at all ? 
I don't believe another fellow in the house would put 
up with the things you put up with from him/* I 
went on eagerly. '* Everybody says so." 

"And everybody says I funk, I suppose," said 
Bertram, with what was meant for a tone of deadly 
irony. 

"No, not everybody; only idiots," Vincent and I 
assured him in one breath. 

"Do you two suppose I funk?" said Bertram, 
stopping short and turning round to look into our 
two faces. There was an awful solemnity in his tone. 

With equal solemnity we denied the charge. 

" I believe you don't, so 1*11 explain to you. But 
mind, this is private; on your honour, not a word 
to any other fellows." 

" All right." 

"Well, the long and short of it is, I've got an 
awful temper, and when I was little I couldn't keep 
it under, and did several things I was awfully sorry 
for afterwards; and my pater made me promise I'd 
never hit anybody when I was in a rage. I'd have 
had it out with Poulter over and over again but for 
that ; the brute riles me so that I couldn't fight him 
coolly, and I feel as if — as if I didn't know what 
might come of it." 

" Couldn't you make yourself cool just to fight him 
once ?" I said. 

"No. The very thought of Poulter puts me in a 
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rage, and it's all I caa do to keep my hands off Mm. 
Thafs why I've tried to make it up; because it 
seems as if I must be such a humbug to go to chapel, 
and all that, and hate him so all the time. There, 
now you know. I don't know why I've told two 
such juniors as you ; but I trust to your honour." 

And the Bear walked on in silence, as if ashamed 
of this unusual burst of confidence. 

After this for some time be held aloof from both 
Vincent and me. like many reserved people, having 
in a moment of confidence spoken more freely than 
usual, he was afterwards greatly ashamed of it, and 
tried to forget having done so. Then there came a 
week in which Vincent's cold caught on the dormi- 
tory beam turned to sore throat and cough, and he 
was sentenced to the sick-room, where he spent his 
time in great content over David Gopperfidd; and I 
was left to Spurge's company again. 

This was never a good thing for me. Spurge idled 
himself, and made me idle; and I was too weak- 
minded to resist temptation when Angelina was not 
at my elbow. Moreover, this time a worse companion 
than Spurge presented himself to me, because a much 
more influential one. This was a certain Macdonald, 
in our house, about whom I must now say something. 

Macdonald was a big fellow, and a rather fashion- 
able one in his own style. He wore coats with large 
checks, and gave out publicly that he considered 
cricket and football all very well in their way, but 
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not to be mentioned in the same breath with billiards. 
He considered himself a great authority upon horses, 
and made predictions before the Derby which were 
generally flatly contradicted by the event. He smoked 
cigars whenever he could do so in safety, and got up 
select little smoking-parties in ditches. He was not 
a prefect, and he scorned the idea of working to get 
up into the sixth form. This was the person to 
whom it occurred, at this time of my career, to take 
me up violently. 

Macdonald was very good-natured, and liked 
amusing himself with small boys. It was not very 
good for the small boys whom he took up ; they were 
apt to acquire his especial tastes, and, having acquired 
them, to become so " cheeky " that after a few months 
their patron was wont to drop them in disgust. This 
might have been the case with me but for my better 
friends. Spurge had been taken up by Macdonald 
before I came, and had run the usual career of Mac- 
donald's favourites in his first term, having acquired, 
with the knowledge of smoking, the knowledge of 
many other things not particularly beneficial to 
schoolboys, or any one else. 

Not having any regular fagging to do now, I was 
naturally often sent on errands for the bigger fellows 
who had no fags, and thus it was that my intimacy 
with Macdonald began. He bought some chestnuts, 
and I offered to roast them for him in the cinders 
under the desk-room fire. He told me that I had 
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roasted them awfully nicely, and that I might have 
as many as I liked. The next day he asked me to 
go for a walk with him, and, sitting in a not parti- 
cularly wet ditch, he instructed me in smoking nyr 
first cigar, with the usual unfortunate results. How- 
ever, he encouraged me greatly by telling me that 
most fellows were iU before they had got through 
half as much of the cigar as I had, and I should be 
all right another time. I questioned Spurge upon 
the correctness of this surmise, but he did not 
encourage me to hope that the disagreeables of the 
early stage of smoking would be passed over so 
soon. 

Once again I smoked behind a hay-stack on the 
heath; and the third time, waxing bold, and perse- 
vering in spite of Natiu*e's remonstrances, Macdonald 
took me to smoke in the shed in the corner of the 
playing-fields, where the turf roller was kept. The 
turf was rolled twice a-week, and except on those 
two special days the shed was not used, and was 
considered a safe and convenient place for smokers. 

But on this special occasion Fortune did not favour 
us. We were happy enough ; that is, I was trying to 
consider myself happy as I sat in the dusk balanced 
on the rather uncomfortable seat of the roller, feeling 
still somewhat qualmish; while Macdonald was de- 
scribing to me the way in which he had evaded the 
masters while smoking on the heath in the summer* 
and had hidden in a hollow bank sheltered by a furze 
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bush until tbey bad gone by. Suddenly we heard 
voices just outside our refuge. 

" Smoke," said one. 

" So there is," said another. 

" I thought the roller was kept locked up," said the 
■first, which was evidently Mr. Godfrey's voice. So 
it was; but the key did not act, and a good pull 
would open it. Macdonald sprang up, and grasped 
the projecting wood in the door, so that the pull 
given by Mr. Parker did not open it, and he said, 
"It's locked; but I'll go and fetch the key. Some 
one must have been there, if there is no one there 
now, as I strongly suspect." 

" Dormouse," whispered Macdonald, " I don't want 
to get caught if I can help it. The Doctor's tannings 
make a fellow look such a fool when he's as big as 
me. It don't matter about you. I'll give you five 
bob if you'll give yourself up, when they open the 
door, and say nothing about me. I can hide under 
the roller; and they won't look for me if you say 
there's no one else there when they ask you." 

I demurred a little to this ; I had never told a lie 
since I had been at school, and did not particularly 
wish to begin; but Macdonald suggested contemp- 
tuously that he had never thought I was such a 
sneak. Did I want more money offered me f I dis- 
dained the insinuation, and Macdonald proceeded to 
make himself small in the hollow of the roller, while 
I prepared myself, with the best grace I could, to 
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make the lie I was going to tell sound as much like 
the truth as possible. I tried to salve my conscience 
by thinking that I need not take Macdonald's bribe, 
and that a lie told to screen a friend was not like a 
lie told in one's own behalf; but I felt uncomfortable 
all the same. 

Mr. Parker was soon back with the key ; the door 
opened, and disclosed me with the end of my cigar in 
my hand. I had not even sense to throw it away. 

" You, Chambers ?" he said. " I did not know you 
were so silly. Are you alone in this charming dark 
hole?" 

Yes, sir." 

You must be an inveterate young smoker to care 
to shut yourself up in a dark damp shed on an after- 
noon in February rather than enjoy yourself with the 
rest. However, you know the result. Twelve o'clock 
to-morrow, after school." 

I slunk away, feeling much ashamed of myself, 
and without much pleasure in the prospect I foresaw 
before me. Nor, when it spread abroad in the house 
how I had been caught smoking, were the comments 
of my senior acquaintances very consoling. Some of 
them did not object to smoking personally, but all 
thought that it was unheard-of presumption for a 
junior like me to start on that career so soon; and 
old Barker kicked me for being such a fool Angel- 
ina would have sympathised, but he was ill upstairs ; 
and I did not know whether Bertram would deign to 
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speak to me. However, as we went down to glee- 
club that evening — the Bear growled out a little bass 
now — ^he came up with me and said, "Dormouse, 
what a fool you are, getting into this mess." 

His tone was not unkindly, and I was ill at ease, 
and longed to pour out my trouble to some one. 

" I wish I hadn't," I said from my heart. 

" How did it come about ? Macdonald was in it, I 
suppose." 

" Macdonald was smoking in roller-shed with me, 
and when we heard Godfrey and Parker come by and 
smell us out, he offered me five bob to say it was me, 
and there was nobody else there. It was an awful 
crammer, but I couldn't help it. Bear. I didn't know 
what else to do. And I don't mean to take the tin," 
I added, as I felt his slight edging away from me and 
his displeased silence. 

"No, I should hope you didn't." 

" Don't be in a W6uc, Bear," 

''It's not so much with you as with that Mac- 
donald. I declare he's worse than Poulter. Pbulter 
bullies the juniors and makes their lives miserable, 
but Macdonald does his best to make blackguards of 
them all, which is worse. Don't you have any more 
to say to him, Dormouse, or I'll have no more to say 
to you." 

"You haven't had much to say to me lately," I 
ventured to remark in a rather lachrymose tone. 

" No ; perhaps I haven't looked after you enough. 
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But you should learn to look after yourself by this 
tiine, Donnouse. You're a deal too easily led. Now 
look here. Start fresh from to-morrow, when your 
tanning is over, and cut Macdonald. You'll be a 
good fellow yet if you stick to what you know you 
ought ; but you'll find it a deal easier than you think 
to go to the devil if you don't. I ain't swearing, 
Dormouse; and I ain't jawing. But the long and 
the short of it is, it's awfully hard to do right, and 
awfully easy to do wrong if yon once let yourself go." 

There was something in the Bear's voice that 
sounded as if he was speaking out of his own 
experience, and that impressed me a great deal more 
than the same sentiments could have done from auy 
one else. By this time we were at the music-room 
door, and our conversation was at an end. 

Next day I received the public flogging I expected. 
I did not like it, and was very glad when it was 
over ; but Spurge informed me for my comfort that I 
was considered to have shown myself plucky over it, 
and that after all it was no disgrace to be tanned for 
such a thing as smoking. I tried to think so, but 
I could not succeed in thinking the pleasures of 
smoking worth the penalties of flogging. 

As I came back to the house, Macdonald met me 
with two half-crowns in his hand. 

"There you are, Dormouse! You deserve your 
tip; you managed awfully well. I was in a funk 
for fear you should not tell a good enough one to 
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makd the dons believe it. Take it, can't you, you 
idiot?" 

" No, thank you, I don't want it " I said. 

"Cross, eh? Did the Doctor tan you into a bad 
temper : " 

" I don't want to be paid for telling lies," I said ; 
and Macdonald threw the half-crowns at me, and an 
oath at the same time. As I did not pay any 
attention, I conclude that he picked them up and 
pocketed them again when no one waa looking. But 
tliia caused the end of our friendship, together with 
that of my smoking at school, neither of which 
would have been likely to do me any good liad they 
gone on. 




CHAP XII. — SNOWBALLING. 




DAY or two after my flogging I was astonished 
when, on casually meeting Mr. Godfrey in the 
field, and touching my hat, he stopped me and spoke. 

"Ha, Chambers, you're the very fellow I wanted 
to meet. I want you to come and dine with me 
to-night: Mr. Lane says he will spare you. Will 
you come?" 

" Yes ; thank you, sir," I answered, divided between 
satisfaction in the prospect of a good dinner, and 
shyness at the idea of a possible t^te-A-tSte with a 
don whom I did not know, and whose only connec- 
tion with me hitherto had been in regard to that 
smoking business,, which was still rather a burden on 
my conscience, owing to the falsehood in which it 
had involved me. 

However, I could not refuse; and at six o'clock, 
when the rest of the house came in to tea, I went 
upstairs and arrayed myself in my Sunday black, and 
then walked across the playing-field to Godfrey's. 
I had never yet been inside a Lambkin house, and I 
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looked in at the windows of the boys' dining-hall as 
I passed, wondering what unheard-of luxuries were 
being partaken of within. But I heard these frag- 
ments of conversation, which interested and greatly 
surprised me : — 

" Beastly butter, as usual." 

"And bread baked a week ago. Wish Godfrey 
would get it where the Wolves do." 

" The Wolves always get better grub than we do, 
though they don't have meat for breakfast." 

"That's why. We get beastly meat, and then 
everything else disgusting to make up." 

I had heard boys grumbling about their food before, 
and indeed done it myself; but it was quite a new 
idea to me that we Wolves should be envied by the 
luxurious Lambkins, and I held up my head higher 
as I rang the belL It is always pleasant to be envied, 
even though that for which we are envied may be 
due to no particular merit of our own. 

Mr. Godfrey had a very nice little dinner ready 
' for me, such as schoolboys appreciate : chicken and 
bread sauce, and apple tart and cream. He was very 
pleasant over it, so that I quite lost my shyness; 
he said nothing about the smoking, but discussed 
football questions, and the concert, and the various 
changes that had been in the school since he had 
been there ; and I ventured to enquire his views 
about the knotty football point of last year, notwith- 
standing that he was my opponent, and said boldly. 
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" Sir, do you think the Lambkins got the best of it 
on us, sir ?" 

Mr. Godfrey thought it was a very even tie, and 
that neither side could fairly claim any advantage ; 
and then he told me to draw my chair to the fire, 
end did the same himself. Then he said, " I suppose 
you thought my nose inconveniently sharp the other 
day. Chambers." 

" Sir, I wished you hadn't been just there, sii-." 

" I dare say," said Mr. Godfrey, laughing. " But 
don't you think you bad better take a lesson by 
the consequences, and give up smoking for the 
present?" 

" Sir, I'm going to, I think, sir." 

And then Mr. Godfrey gave me a friendly and 
sensible little lecture on the subject. He said he did 
not wish to talk as if smoking was a moral crime like 
stealing or lying, but it was a breach of school laws* 
which had not been made arbitrarily, but for the 
good of the schooL It certainly was not for the good 
of young boys that they should take to smoking ; it' 
was good for neither mind nor body; and if they 
would have the sense to believe this, it would bo 
much the better ^for them. I dare say a good many 
fellows who read this can imagine what Mr. Godfrey 
was likely to say about smoking, perhaps from 
personal experience on the subject. 

"And by-the-bye," he went on, "I hoped you 
would have been passed on into my form this term. 
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Chambers. How are you getting on with your work 
now ? Do you think you will be able to get your 
remove at Easter ?" 

" Sir, I'm rather low at present^ sir." 

" Well, mind you get up higher. Do you find any 
part of your work especially hard ?" 

I was rapidly losing my heart to Mr. Godfrey. I 
had not been talked to in such a kind and friendly 
way by any master since I had been at schooL And 
the kinder he was, the more I disliked to think of 
the lie I had told him. I had been too carefully 
taught at home to be able to salve my conscience, as 
many fellows would have done, by saying that it was 
not told to get myself out of a scrape, but Macdonald. 
At last my better self conquered, and I said with hot 
cheeks and a faltering voice — 

"Sir, I am awfully sorry, but I think I ought to 
teU you, if you won't ask me any mora" 

"All right; teU me." 

" I said what wasn't true when you asked me if I 
was alone in there. There was another fellow too, 
only I didn't like to say so, sir." 

" I see. Well, I am glad you told me. Chambers ; 
I feel sure I shall be able to trust your word another 
time." 

Nor did he thereafter allude to the subject. It 
was near preparation time, and I got up to go back 
to the house. As I shook hands with Mr. Godfrey 
he said kindly, "Good-bye, old fellow; mind you 
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come and ask me if you want help at any time, and 
get up into my fonn by Easter. I have hopes of not 
seeing you a smoking junior, who sticks at the bottom 
of the school all his days, like some I have known* 
Eh?" 

It was wonderful how much good that talk with 
Mr, Godfrey did me. I set to work at my lessons 
with fresh heart next day; and this time fortune 
favoured ma I got up to the top of the form by 
being the only fellow who knew the difference 
between Boger Bacon and Sir Francis Bacon, and, 
once there, I managed to stay there until the end of 
the lesson. Even the Greek irregular verbs only 
lost me two places, and though I was not always so 
good, I never returned to the obscurity of my former 
position. 

Vincent's cold got better, jmd he was well in time 
to enjoy the next great event that took place. This 
was a heavy fall of snow. It snowed for a day and a 
night, just before Founder's Day — that is, the anni- 
versary of the birth of Thomas Frogg, when we 
always had a whole holiday. This was delightful. 
The snow had fallen without drifting six inches deep, 
and the trees were positively bent down under the 
white ridges which had built themselves up on every 
little twig. Elderly people 6md chilly people shut 
themselves up in their houses and bewailed the cold : 
we were all wild with delight, and as soon as nine 
o'clock cnapel was over^ we poured out into the 
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playing-fields to have a great snowballing match, 
Wolves v&r8U8 Lambkins. 

We were all highly good-tempered at first, and our 
fighting was all play. But then the Lambkins got 
the best of it, and drove us into the second playing- 
field, and shut the gate of communication between 
the two, and then insulted us with derisive yells from 
outside, asserting that they had gained the victory. 
Now the tradition was that the victory was gained 
by whoever first gained possession of school court ; 
and we Wolves considered this conduct of the Lamb- 
kins entirely against the rules of war. Old Barker 
and Dover, our leaders, after indignant remonstrances, 
to which the only answers were yells of derision, held 
a council of war together, after which they told us in 
whispers that it was intended that the great body of 
Wolves should go round by the road and in at the 
school gate, leaving a detachment to yell and throw 
snowballs over the waU to detain the Lambkins. 
To my great delight I was not told ofif in the 
detachment, but allowed to remain with the main 
body. 

In silence we scuttled ofif through the snow to the 
big gate of the field which led into the road. The 
snow made it impossible to open it, so we all got 
over it into the road, and sped along towards the 
school gate. 

"I say," said Homer, "how if there are a lot of 
cads lying in wait for us at Amelia's comer ?" 
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" We can't stop to fight them. We must tell them 
to wait till the afternoon, and have a regular cad-fight 
then," panted Dover. 

Sure enough, at Amelia's comer stood a group of 
fifty or more of the town lads, armed with snowballs. 
When they saw us coming towards the college gate 
from the other way, they rushed to meet us, and 
discharged their missiles with no slight effect. But 
Dover was equal to the occasion. 

" I say," he said persuasively, " we're in an awful 
hurry just now. You let us alone, and we'll come 
out after dinner and have a regular good go at it. 
You'll baulk us if you stop us now : shut up, there's 
good fellows; do!" 

This speech, uttered with imploring pants, was 
successful. "All right, sir," said the ringleader of 
the cads good-humouredly. " There'll be more of us 
after dinner too. Leave 'em alone. Bob Smith; let 
'em in now." 

Accordingly we were let in, and to our great 
delight found the Lambkins still yelling on their side 
of the wall. What a yell we set up as we rushed 
into school court and set up our backs against the 
snowy wall I 

Now the Lambkins on their side were furious, and 
set up shouts of « 'Tisn't fair 1" 

" Just as fair as to shut us up in second field." 

" Say that again and I'll knock you down. Spindle." 

"I say, here are half the Wolves sneaking back 
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through their gate now. Let's give 'em a good roll 
in the snow and tame their pride a bit." 

The Bear and Vincent were in the detachment that 
had been left to guard the gate, and the next thing I 
saw was Bertram being rolled over and over in the 
snow by five or six Lambkins, who effectually dis- 
posed of his struggles to get up. " Wolves, Wolves I" 
shouted Bertram. 

'' Let's make a raid and set him free ! " said some 
one to Poulter, who was standing near, at the comer 
of the court. 

" Shut up. If we don't defend this comer they'll 
get in, you may be sure of it," said Poulter ; " and I'm 
not going to sacrifice all for one, especially a fellow 
like that, who's no use when we get him." 

" I will, then ; wholl come with me ?" said Martin. 
I volunteered, with several other more efficient 
combatants, and we released the Bear from his 
ignominious position. He was very wet, but not 
otherwise much the worse for his rough usage. Of 
course we informed him how Poulter had refused 
to interfere in his behalf. 

"Just like the beast," growled Bertram, and the 
combat recommenced. 

It waxed so hot, and there was so much ill-feeling 
shown, that by twelve o'clock the Doctor came out 
and told us all to go to our respective houses and 
change our wet clothes before dinner. We walked 
away sulkily, consoling ourselves with the thought 
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of the snow-fight with the cads in the afternoon. 
There was a good deal of damage done. Vincent 
had a black eye, and Martin had a cut on the head ; 
and one boy, not in our house, but in Kendall's, had 
managed to break his arm ; and all of us, Wolves 
and Lambkins alike, were in thoroughly bad humour 
at having our play stopped before either side had got 
the victory. 

The snow-fight with the cads united us again; 
though a considerable number, both of Wolves and 
Lambkins, were too sore against each other to choose 
to fight on the same side, and sat at home, like 
Achilles in his tent, in very bad humour. I am sorry 
to say that the Bear was one of these, though his 
crossness was directed less against the Lambkins 
than Poulter. Though our civil contests had been 
inglorious, our foreign wars were successful; we 
drove our enemies down the street as far as Amelia's 
comer, and returned in triumph to names-caUing. 

Alas! there a blow came upon our pride. A 
message had come from the Doctor to all the houses 
to say that he would have no more snowballing 
between the different divisions of the school, because 
of the bad feeling it engendered. Loud were the 
murmurs of the house in general over this decree. 
Calcott alone stood up for it. 

"The Doctor's quite right," he said; "it is a 
shame to have such things done and such things said 
between different fellows in the same school as were 
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said and done this morning. I always told you it 
■was rot making such a row about Wolves and 
Lambkins, and I'm glad it's put an end to. Foot- 
ball tenn is quite enough for that sort of thing ; so 
ehut up, all of you." 

We thought that this was too exclusively a 
cricketing view of the matter, but we alwaya obeyed 
Calcott's decrees, at least in his presence, and wo 
only grumbled under our breath in futuia 
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ll^HE snow did not last long enough to make us 
Jt* deeply repent the Doctor's decision. That very 
night it began to thaw, and after a week of wet 
sloppy weather, in which it was impossible to get 
any amusement out of doors, and every one's great 
aim and object was to get a chance of a game in the 
fives or racket courts, which were of course crowded 
the sky cleared, and dry, cold, east-windy weather 
set in. It was not the Wolverton fashion to play foot- 
ball this term ; but, when the weather was suitable, 
a paper-chase was generally got up on a half-holiday. 
And never shall I forget my second paper-chase, 
which occurred one day in the end of February, the 
history of which I am now going to relate. 

We all assembled at the school gate, under the 
effigy of Thomas Frogg. Calcott and Dover were to 
be the hares, and the junior Laneites and Kendallites 
had been kept out of mischief for some time by 
being set to tear up "scent;" literally speaking, 
waste paper. The old tasks which had been cor- 
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rected and marked were thns prepared to be given to 
the winds, and Spurge and young Barker were at 
daggers-drawn for a whole day because Spurge, in an 
unwonted fit of foresighted industry, had amused 
himself one wet half-holiday by writing out two 
hundred lines in preparation for his next imposition, 
and young Barker, finding them lying about, had laid 
hands on them and torn them up for scent. How- 
ever, Spurge had made it up with Barker, and they, 
Vincent, and I were all prepared to distinguish our- 
selves in the events of the day. The Bear was there 
too, and Poulter. Bertram was not very good at 
running ; but Poulter had expressed an opinion that 
the Bear was such a fool he always gave up the 
first minute he lost his wind or felt his legs begin 
to ache; and this opinion being duly reported to 
Bertram, nothing would have prevented him from 
following this paper-chase the whole way, so as to 
prove the falsehood of Poulter's allegations. 

There he stood, with a dogged resolute look on his 
face, more as if he were going to address himself to a 
stiff lesson than an afternoon's amusement. ''Look 
here, you fellows," he said to Vincent and me. " I 
mean to go gently at first, not beyond your pace ; so 
we can keep together. Afterwards you had better 
drop off and go back, for it's quite possible that I 
may be late for names-calling, and I needn't bring 
you in for that too; but I mean to go round the 
whole way." 
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The heath was a splendid place for a paper-chase. 
It stretched for miles along the top of the hiU, though 
in no place was it above a mile and a-half in width. 
Crossing it^ you came down into various pretty little 
villages, and an undulating pasture country. The 
plan of this day's paper-chase was to go along the 
ridge of the heath for some way, then to strike across 
it to Allby or Bamsden, and so round in a loop upon 
the heath again. 

We all started together, but soon divided into 
smaller parties. Vincent, .Bertram, and I kept to- 
gether; we ran at a slow easy pace, not hurrying 
ourselves much. It was of no use, said the Bear, 
while we were on the ridge of the hill; the thing 
was to get our wind well first. So various fellows 
passed us, Poulter among the number. "Don't get 
out of breath, Bear, it would be so bad for your 
temper," he shouted as he passed; and the Bear 
responded by a scowl and a muttered "Ass !" 

We saw him turning off where the scent diverged 
upon the heath, and followed him at a distance over 
tussocks of heather and long grass and furze, which 
was not pleasant to our legs. We saw him turn into 
a lane, and up the lane we followed him, satisfied by 
the sight of the scraps of paper on the ground that 
we were on the right course, though by this time 
Poulter himself and the rest of the hounds were 
beyond our ken. We ran on, till we stopped for a 
moment, panting, in the village of Allby; here the 
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scent^ like Lucy Gray's footsteps, led us to a certain 
spot, '^ and farther there was none !" And this spot 
was the threshold of the Barley Mow, the chief 
"public" of the village. We paused and looked at 
each other. 

"Any of — our — ^fellows— come this way?" panted 
Bear to a man who was lounging at the door 
smoking. 

The man was not communicative. He grunted, 
took his pipe out of his mouth, cleared his mouth of 
tobacco juice, and finally remarked^ with a jerk of 
his thumb over his shoulder up the village street, 
' Find 'em that ere way if ye try, mayba" 

'' Let's get on," said Bear, panting like a grampus. 

" No scent to go by. What's the use ? " said Vincent. 

" I am not going to let Poulter score. I shall go 
on, whether you fellows do or not. I suppose the 
scent gave out, or something." 

"Odd kind of paper-chase without paper," said 
Vincent. 

" Well, the man said they had gone up the street ; 
so here goes," said Bear, vouchsafing us no more 
explanation of his conduct. 

We ran on for half-an-hour or so more ; Bear first, 
and we after him. We came upon no more scent, 
however, nor any track of our companions; and at 
last Bear seemed to think better of his dogged chase 
after nothing, and stopped. By this time we were 
all pretty well done. We were in a country we did 
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not know ; we had been running, though at no very 
rapid pace, for perhaps an hour and a-balf ; and we 
bad certainly missed the track of the hares entirely. 
There was nothing for it but to return ingloriously by 
the way we had coma 

The Bear was not given to using bad language, or 
I think he would have sworn. The expression of his 
face was perfectly savage, and he would hardly speak 
either to Vincent or me. 

" The first thing," said Vincent, " is to get back on 
the heath; then we can go direct These nasty 
lanes wind about and about, and you can't tell where 
you're going to." 

'* See here," I said at last ; " here's a sign-post" 

" What's the good of a sign-post/' growled Bertram ; 
"if it was scent ^" 

However, wishing to know where we were, I went 
up to the sign-post, and read on one of the arms, " To 
Eamsden, Allby, and Wolverton." This arm pointed 
down the lane by which we had come ; and I recol- 
lected seeing various other lanes branching out of 
ours, which no doubt would have led us to Bamsden 
or Allby. But Bamsden was at least five miles from 
Wolverton, and it seemed very little use to make the 
round of going that way. It was much easier to get 
upon the heath at once. 

Just then a boy came by, and we asked him which 
was the nearest way on to the heath. He was not 
communicative, but pointed in the opposite direction 
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to that in which we had come ; and we followed his 
advice. About half-a-mile brought us on to a 
heath, and we said, '' Hurrah ! now we shall get back 
famously." 

" I don't know," panted the Bear ; " where are we ? 
We ought to be able to see the Beacon from here." 
The Beacon was the second clump of fir-trees, about 
three mUes from Wolverton; and from this part of 
the heath there was no clump in sight at all. 

" What's the time, Bear V* 

" A quarter after four. Three-quarters of an hour 
won't take us back. I'm awfully sorry, you fellows, 
for you'll get two hundred lines apiece for this, and I 
shan't get off under three." 

He panted painfully as we walked up the spur of 
heath, and at last came to a stop altogether. 'Tm 
done. I wish you two would leave me, and cut 
I must sit down for a minute before I can go on." 

"Stuff, Bear," said Vincent "We're all in the 
same boat, and if we do get lines to write it won't 
kiU us. We'll sit down and rest too. Hullo ! I see 
the Beacon." 

The welcome news, inspirited us, and we toiled on 
and on until we reached the clump of grey firs, when 
the Bear threw himself down with a groan upon the 
heather at the foot of one of the trees, and hid his 
face in his arms. 

" I say. Bear, are you ill ?" 

"I'm so done. Leave me alone; I shall be all 
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right soon. It's only my heart that's beating so 
awfully ; it makes me feel quite sick." 

" I say !" said Vincent suddenly. 

"Well, what?" 

"This isn't the Beacon; it's the Bishop. See, 
there's the Beacon ever so far off, on there. How on 
earth are we to get back? Bear, you can't walk. 
Why, it's six miles at least." 

"You must go on, and I'll follow when I get 
rested," said Bertram. We looked at each other in 
dismay. 

" Shut up. Bear," said Vincent " We're all in the 
same boat, and we'll stay there." 

" Don't be an ass. What's the good of your staying, 
and getting into worse trouble ?" 

" Because I choose, and Dormouse too. Now, then, 
when you're a little rested, lean on both of us, and 
we'll get down into the road. Perhaps something 
will come along that will give us a lift." 

Bertram was certainly fairly done ; but he got up 
unsteadily, and with one of his arms round each of 
our necks, he managed to stagger down into the road, 
where the walking was easier. He was overcome 
with giddiness more than once, and our progress was 
slow, as he had to sit down by the roadside at 
intervals and rest. He was extremely cross, not with 
us, but with himself, and seemed to find satisfaction 
in abusing himself for being such an "awful fooL" 
** Foulter was not so wrong after all," he said, with 
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deadly sarcasm directed against himsel£ We assured 
him that Poulter was a beast, and no one thought 
anything of what he said. Two or three carts and gigs 
met us coming firom Wolverton, but nothing overtook 
us going the other way, until at last, when it was quite 
dusk, we heard the rumbling of a heavy-wheeled 
vehicle coming slowly behind us. We had not made 
more than a mile and a-half out of our six, and were 
beginning to doubt whether we should get home that 
night, so that the idea of a lift was very welcome 
to us. 

It was — ^it really was — an empty waggon, and the 
carter who was driving it was sitting on the shafts 
asleep. Vincent and I had some difficulty in waking 
him ; and then he was surly, and we had to promise 
him a shilling when we got back But at last he 
consented to let us get in, and we all felt it a great 
relief to lie down in the waggon, notwithstanding its 
absence of springs. 

When we got to the entrance of the town, we had 
to borrow a shilling of Amelia to pay our coachman ; 
and she was so shocked by poor Bertram's ghastly 
looks and evident exhaustion, that she fetched him a 
cup of tea &om her own meal, and insisted on his 
drinking it before he went in. Good Amelia ! con- 
sidering how we boys plagued you out of all bearing 
over pears, oranges, and strawberries, I think that it 
was very forbearing of you to keep a little kindly 
feeling for us in your heart. 
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At last we went in together, Bertram striving to 
look as usual, so as to escape the sneers of his enemy, 
if Foulter should see him. I cannot say that he 
was very successful. We went to Mr. Lane's study> 
and told him of our misfortunes ; and he was merciful 
to us, and let us off with only fifty lines apiece. 
Bertram he sent to bed on the spot ; and I am sure 
it was the only place for him. 

We went into Mother Black's room, and she gave 
us some tea, and various moral reflections therewith ; 
but we were so pleased to have got off so easily that 
we did not mind this, and went in to preparation in 
the desk-room in high spirits. 

When the bell rang for supper, we were eagerly 
questioned as to our adventures. Old Barker had 
been in charge during preparation, and had enforced 
silence. 

*' I say," said Spurge, " do you know what Poulter 
says ? He says the Bear came in quite drunk." 

" Poulter's a beastly liar," I said ; while Vincent's 
face turned pink, and his blue eyes flashed with 
indignation. 

" That's good, Dormouse," burst in Long upon our 
conclava '*So you lagged behind, and went and 
guzzled in the Barley Mow at Allby till you couldn't 
any of you walk home. And the Bear too — ^the 
virtuous Bear, of all people !" 

Long was rather bigger than I was, but wrath gave 
me strength, and I am proud to say that I knocked 
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him down, amidst the applause of my particular 
friends. 

I do not think that Poulter meant any particular 
harm by setting this story afloat. He was always 
pleased to find anything to say against Bertram, and 
he had remarked casually that the Bear looked as 
drunk as a lord, and that he had seen us all turning 
up the road towards the Barley Mow at Allby. The 
Bear being hated by a certain part of the house, alike 
for his scornful disposition and his real conscientious- 
ness, this suggestion was eagerly accepted as the 
truth by some fellows, and improved upon as we 
have seen. Low natures have a great pleasm^e in 
seeing those who have set a higher standard before 
them drop to their own level. 

" It was an awful joke," I heard Poulter say ; " I 
knew these fellows were the last, and I got to the 
turning oflF the heath ever so long before they did. 
So I just stopped and scattered some scent young 
Barker gave me for Calcott and I had forgotten, and 
it just lasted out to the Barley Mow at Allby ; and 
they fell into the trap, and went up that way, £«id 
never found out the chouse." 

"A joke, you call it!" said Calcott. "I don't see 
much joke in spoiling three fellows' game for the 
afternoon, just out of mischief." 

"Well," said Poulter, laughing his loud horse 
laugh, " I think it was an uncommon good joke for 
them. The lane led to the Barley Mow, where they 
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keep real good porter ; and I daresay Dormouse got a 
snug little pipe there ; didn't you, Dor ?" 

" If I was big enough, Poulter, I'd knock you down," 
I replied across the table in great wrath. 

" Can't you see Poulter's only joking. Dormouse ?" 
said Inworth. 

" Poulter's wit is of such a refined nature that it's 
hard for other fellows to see it sometimes," said 
Calcott. "Gro on with your supper, Dormouse, and 
never mind him." 

But I did mind him, the more that, when Vincent 
and I were relating our adventures to our own set, he 
would come behind us and put in a word of very 
plainly expressed incredulity as to our adventurea 
" Very nice little story ; prettily got up for the infant 
mind. That Bear's really more ingenious than I took 
him for," &c. 

I believe Poulter no more really thought that we 
had been at the Barley Mow than I did, but he 
thought it was amusing to enrage us by pretending 
to believe so. He certainly succeeded in enraging 
both me and Angelina to that extent that we both, 
against rules, made our way up into the sick-room 
to tell the Bear what was being said about him, 
whereby we awoke him out of his first sleep, and 
certainly did his health no good. Once awake, how- 
ever, he listened with eager wrath and excitement. 

" So it was Poulter we had to thank for the whole 
matter; and then to go and tell lies about me, the 
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brute !" he said, sitting up in bed. " That beast gets 
more and more unbearable every day. I*m sure some 
day, do all I can, I shan't be able to keep my hands 
off him. I drinking at the Barley Mow, indeed ! He's 
done it many a time himself, I don't doubt Beast !" 

Here Mrs. Black, hearing voices, bustled up and 
very properly scolded Angelina and me downstairs. 

" I almost wish we hadn't told him," said Angelina 
thoughtfully, a few days later. " He does hate Poulter 
so, and this will make him hate him mora" 

" Quite right too. A brute like that" 

"But, Dormouse" — ^Angelina spoke rather hesi- 
sitatingly — ^''it's not only because he's a brute in 
general; the Bear hates him, because he's always 
plaguing him so, on personal grounds, and that's not 
the same." 

" I'm sure he has every right to hate him," I said 
warmly, 

" I don't suppose it's right ; do you ?" said Angel- 
ina. " At least we shouldn't think it right at home, 
and I don't see why whaf s wrong at home should be 
right at school" 

This view of the matter had not struck me. I was 
ready to accept the standard of those around me as 
my own, without examining it ; and it was only now 
that Vincent showed it me in plain words that I 
began to see that what he said was true. 

" None of the fellows think of things like that," I 
said, feeling a little uncomfortable; for if we were all 
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to take Angelina's strict views of right and wrong, it 
8e<3med to me that it would entail much more care 
about our thoughts and our conduct than would be 
at all convenient or easy. 

"Well, I expect they ought, then," said Vincent. 
" The Bear does generally too, by what he's told ma 
I don't want him to go on like this; I wish he'd 
leave Poulter alone." 

" Poulter won't leave him alone." 

"No, but I. should like him to be above always 
jawing about Poulter, whenever he gets alone with us, 
as he does. If I was sixteen instead of fourteen I'd 
teU him so." 

" Wouldn't he be in a wax if you did ?" 

" Of course he would if I did, because I'm so much 
his junior ; and I shan't. But if I was older I would, 
Dormouse, really." 

Easter holidays were fixed at Wolverton, and took 
place in the last fortnight of April; so that, when 
Easter itself fell early, as it did this year, we spent it 
at school. We had the chapel decorated with prim- 
roses and violets ; Miss Melcombe, the Doctor's eldest 
daughter, got some twenty of the boys to help her, 
among whom were Angelina and I. How I wished 
that I was still in the choir next morning when they 
all came into chapel in their clean surplices singing 
^aster hymn! And I might have been but for 
)rrid little dormouse of Spurge's, and my own 
L playing with it. 
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We younger fellows, who had not been confirmed, 
of course trooped out of chapel after the prayer for 
the Church militant; but most of the elder fellows 
stayed for the full service on Easter Sunday, and 
Bertram had never missed staying on a Communion 
Sunday since his confirmation. Accordingly, Vincent 
and I were both of us rather surprised when he came 
out with us, looking rather sulky and uncomfortable. 

"Why, Bear, I thought you always stayed," said 
Vincent. 

"You see you thought wrong," was the answer. 

That afternoon Angelina and I were strolling 
together along the edge of the heath, and Angelina 
remarked thoughtfully, " It was just as I expected. 
Dormouse ; Foulter and Bear have been baiting each 
other again, and that's why Bear didn't stay in 
church this morning." 



"DidPoulter?" 

"No, of course not; Poulter never does. He 
doesn't care about such. things; but I do think he 
might have waited till Easter Sunday was over 
before he put the Bear in such a wax." 

" I should let them settle their own affairs, and not 
bother about it," I said, seeing that Vincent looked 
annoyed. I did not understand then that he was 
vexed because he liked to look upon Bertram as a 
sort of hero, and was disappointed when the Bear fell 
short of his own stetndard. 




CHAP. XIV. — ^A CRISIS. 




GOT my remove this term, and went home with 
a much better character than before ; and I began 
to feel that it was worth while taking some trouble 
in my work for the satisfaction it brought, not only to 
me, but to those I cared for at home. The Easter 
holidays were very delightful, but short and un- 
eventful ; and it seemed a very short time before the 
first of May, when we all assembled again in the 
desk-room, full of projects as to what we meant to do 
in this summer term, and discussing eagerly who 
would be in the school eleven. Calcott and Martin 
were in for certain; but the great bowler of the 
preceding year had left, and Calcott said that he 
intended to look very narrowly to the bowling this 
year, as Bulwich would infallibly beat us if we could 
not get up good bowling of some sort. 

The Bear's temper did not seem to be altogether 

improved by the holidays, and I could not imagine 

-hy ; but it appeared afterwards that Poulter's non- 

^e about the Barley Mow had in some way got 
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round to his father's ears, and he had been seriously 
asked if it were true. I could not hear that his word 
had been doubted, or that anything more had come 
of it; but he appeared to have brooded over the 
matter, so that he had come back to school more 
irate with Poulter than when he had gone away. 

He made no overtures towards peace this term, as 
he had done last ; in fact, he departed from his former 
policy of sulky silence, and sometimes started an 
attack on Poulter when the latter was not thinking 
about him. The Bear was not so pleasant a com- 
panion this term as last ; and I confess that, if it had 
not been for Angelina, I should have gradually with- 
drawn from his society. But Angelina was necessary 
to me by this time; we had gradually grown to be 
really intimate friends, and as Angelina would not 
desert the Bear for his sulkiness, I stuck to him also. 
It was about this time that we came to be popularly 
known as the three Bears — Big Bear, Middle Bear, 
and Little Bear. I was Little Bear, of course, being 
the smallest of the three. Vincent was growing fast, 
and was now nearly a head taller than I. 

I was highly delighted to be in Mr. Godfrey's form, 
and still more so when one day he called me and 
asked if I would like to come back into the choir. 
''You are not such a harum-scarum little fellow as 
you were once. Chambers," he said, patting my 
shoulder ; " I don't think, if Dr. Melcombe lets you 
come back^ that you will bring dormice to chapel 
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any more — except yourself, eh?" I was highly 
entertained by the idea of Mr. Grodfrey knowing my 
nickname, and promised that one Donnouse should 
be the utmost that I would bring to chapel in future. 
So I returned to the choir, and remained there for 
two years without any further misfortune happening 
to me. 

The first Sunday of that term Angelina and I were 
sitting together under a tree in the second playing- 
field, reading and chatting. At last Angelina said> 
"Dormouse!" 

"WeU?" 

'*Do you think there would be any possible way 
of making peace between Poulter and Bear ?" 

"Not as far as I can see." 

" If there was, Td do it." 

" I can't think why you bother yourself so about 
other people." 

"People ought to be peacemakers if they can; I 
often wish I'd thought of it a little sooner, and not 
fanned the fiame. They do hate each other like 
poison!" 

" Well, let them ; they don't hurt anybody else." 

" They do themselves, though. Bear was so awfully 
kind to me when I first came ; and the way he goes 
on now makes him awfully uncomfortable, I know." 

" Well, he can stop it if he likes. You can't." 

" I think I ought to try and persuade him ; only it 
will be so beastly if he gets into a wax with me." 
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" But what would you do then ? If you went to 
Poulter's study and told him that Bear wanted to be 
friends with him, Poulter would just kick you out 
for a cheeky junior, and there would be an end of it." 

"Of course I couldn't. But Calcott might, or 
Lawsoa Only I am so afraid of making things 
worse." 

Vincent pondered over this problem for some time 
without coming to any particular conclusion. Finally, 
seeing Bertram coming over the field by himself, he 
left me, and I saw those two pacing along by the wall 
together for half-an-hour, at the end of which time 
the Bear went in. 

"Well, did you say anything?" I said, when 
Angelina came back to me with a very red face. 

" Yes. I was in such an awful funk, I thought he 
would get in a rage ; but he didn't. I said I hoped 
he wouldn't think I was cheeky, but if I could do 
anything, or get anybody else to go between him and 
Poulter so as to make it up, I would, for I hated 
seeing two fellows hate each other so much, and I'd 
do anything he liked. Or couldn't he ask Calcott or 
somebody to interfere ? At first he said it was no 
use; things must go on as they were, Poulter was 
such a beast ; but I sud I didn't see that, and I was 
sure it would be much jollier if it could be made up 
between them." 

" What did he say to that ?" 

" He didn't say anything, but at last he said — ^well. 
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he said I was a bnck, and if I oould get Martin or 
Galcott to go between and say he wouldn't think any 
more of what had passed if Poulter wouldn't, I 
might; and if Poulter was agreeable they'd shake 
hands over it So you see I've got Ais consent." 

"But Poulter's is another sort of thing. How are 
you going to get that ?" 

^ I sludl consult Galcott^" said Vincent 

It certainly was not Vincent's fault if all these 
negotiations came to nothing. He did consult Gal- 
cott; and Galcott agreed with him that the feud 
between Poulter and Bear was bad in itself, and 
made things uncomfortable for the other feUows. 
Vincent certainly had made his own place in the 
school Following his own simple, pure-minded, 
conscientious notions of duty, he had won respect 
and liking ; so that now, in his third term at school, 
there seemed nothing strange to anybody in his 
taking on himself the office of peacemaker, and con- 
sulting the great Galcott on the subject What did 
it matter that he had made a few mistakes, and had 
had rather a rough time at his first entrance into 
Wolverton ? Such things don't count for much when 
it has once been found out that a fellow has good 
stuff in him. 

Galcott did his best " Poulter I" he shouted from 
his study; and Poulter kicked his door open and 

\«What?" 
^ome in here a minute, there's a good fellow." 
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" Bother. Where ? You Ve got the precious An- 
gelina there, I see. Has the Bear been bullying her, 
that you want me to take up the cudgels for her? 
I'm ready." And he threw himself into a boxing 
attitude. 

"Shut up, Poulter; I do wish you'd talk a little 
sense sometimes." Here the door was shut; but 
though I was not an eye-witness of what happened, I 
was told of it afterwards by Vincent. 

"I say, Poulter, we're all of opinion that this 
humbug between you and Bear is becoming a nuis- 
ance to the house, and we want to put an end to it. 
Bear's ready to shake hands over it, and let bygones 
be bygones, if you areu" 

" He's come round uncommonly quick, then. Did 
he tell you so himself?" 

" No, but he's sent a message to tell me so." 

Poulter pondered a minute or two ; then he broke 
out into one of his great horse laughs. 

" I see ! I see 1 My stars, what a joke !" 

" What is there to see, you ass ?" said Calcott. 

" He really did go to the Barley Mow after all that 
day, and now he wants to make it up with me, so as 
to stop my tongue for fear it should come round to 
the don's ears ; and this little humbug of an Angelina 
has put him up to it for fear she should be in the 
scrape too. What a joke ! I thought it was good 
fun to chaff him, but I never thought he reaUy had. 
Now I see ; ha, ha, ha ! the sly old Bear !" 
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"What a thundering fool you are, Poulter," said 
Calcott^ in a most disgusted tone. '' The low sort of 
thing you call your mind can't take in any idea 
beyond swaggering and bullying. I declare I think 
Bear is quite wrong to think of making it up with 
you, and I'll have no more to do with it if he does. 
Gret along out of my study." 

Calcott's wrath worked up more and more as he 
went on; and Poulter, still laughing, took himself 
ofiF. Vincent remained, deeply disappointed. 

" It's no good making any more tries at it, Angel- 
ina," said the captain of cricket. " That ass is too 
much for anybody's patience ; he's no notion of any- 
body being better than he is, and not a conception of 
behaving like a gentlemaa The less Bertram has to 
do with him the better, at least in my opinion ; and 
you may tell him so from me." 

"You can't make up a quarrel when one won't, 
and only chafiFs in a humbugging way like that," said 
Vincent, trying to console himself for his failure. 

"Of course not. We've done all we could now, 
and the blame lies with Poulter, not Bear. So don't 
you trouble your small head about it any more, 
Angelina. They must take their own way." 

Vincent did not tell Bertram what suggestion of 
Poulter's had put an end to the negotiations for 
peace ; but Galcott did, and the Bear was not softened 
in his feelings by having allowed Vincent to sue for 
peace to no purpose. 
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At last, one daj, when we bad been back at scbool 
for about a foitnigbt, things came to a dimax. It 
was an nnosaaDj hot afternoon, and we had had onr 
first match ontside the sdiool— I think it was London 
Wolvertonians who plajed ns — and we had been 
beaten. The Bear had been set to bowl on probation 
for the eleven, and one of onr antagonists had made 
a score of nineiy-eight off his bowling and Lester's 
together; so that he conld nQt be considered to have 
shone brilliantl j, and was rather cross in consequence. 
We went back to tea, and discussed the match. 
Ponlter was extremely critical about the Bear's play, 
and Bertram's face grew black as thunder. After tea 
we went into the desk-room, and, as preparation did 
not begin till seven, we stood about talking and 
discussing things in general, and the match in parti- 
cular. I was talking to Spurge, and did not observe 
what was happening at the other end of the room, 
until I heard Poulter saying, with one of his great 
laughs, " You'd best put down in your journal again, 
' Lost my temper with P. ; made a resolution not to 
do it any mora' What joUy strong resolutions the 
Beards must be, Inworth. I got sight of his journal 
the other day, and he's always resolving not to lose, 
his temper with me any more." 

"You read my journal ?" said the Bear, absolutely 
white with rage this time. 

"Shut up, Poulter. What a blackguard you are, 
looking at another fellow's private papers 1" said 
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Galcott in a highly disgusted tone. I suppose you 
cribbed them out of his desk when he wasn't 
looking — just like you !" 

" On my honour^ I didn't, Calcott I found a book 
of the Bear's on the floor, and how was I to know it 
was private? It was awfully funny, all his good 
resolutions that he don't carry out." 

There was a scrimmage, a shuf&e, and a heavy falL 
Poulter had gone down before a well-directed blow 
from the Bear. Then there was a chorus of voices. 

" Get up ; don't sham, Poulter. You only got what 
you deserved after alL" 

'* I don't believe he's shamming. His head came 
with an awful crack against the leg of that table," 
said some one in an awe-struck voice, while every- 
body crowded round to look. "He's stunned. Get 
along, you idiots, and let him get some ah*," said 
Calcott, pushing us off right and left, and raising up 
Poulter's insensible figure. In the crush I found 
myself next to Bertram. I shall never forget the 
sight of his face. He was as white as Poulter him- 
self, and when he saw me next to him he leant his 
hand so hard on my shoulder that I could scarcely 
stand under his weight 

"Do you think he's dead? He can't be!" said 
little Harvey, a new-comer, in a terrified voice, as 
Poulter, still senseless^ was lifted up by Galcott and 
old Barker. The sight of a senseless person is at all 
times alarming ; but most to schoolboys, who are so 
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unused to illness, and so full of life. I wanted to 
follow and see what happened, as Calcott and Barker 
carried Poulter ofiF to the air; but Bertram gripped 
me so convulsively that I could not move — ^nor, I 
think, could he. 

" Perhaps he'll be all right directly/' I ventured to 
say to the Bear. 

" Perhaps I've killed him," he whispered hoarsely, 
and gasped for breath. We stood then in the de- 
serted desk-room for what I suppose was really about 
two minutes, though it seemed like hours ; and then 
Angelina rushed back. " All right. Bear : he's coming 
to now." 

Bertram let go my shoulder, dropped on to a 
seat, and burst into team I left him with Vincent, 
and went out myself into the yard to see what was 
happening. Poulter was sitting in a chair, looking 
white and faint, but quite himself; and I was 
reassured about his state of health when I heard him 
begin to abuse Bertram much in his usual way. 

"Shut up," Calcott said; "you deserved what you 
got, Poulter, if ever a fellow did, and Bear couldn't 
have done less ; if the leg of the table hadn't come in 
the way you'd have got no harm, and you haven't 
got much now beyond a crack on your head." 

''I believe it's concussion of my brain," said 
Poulter, grumblingly. 

"Concussion of your grandmother," said Barker 
"I daresay you'll have a headache to-night, and 
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you'd best go up to bed at once; but to-morrow 
you'll be as right as a trivet." 

Poulter, who was, not unnaturally, still giddy from 
his fall, consented to this proposition; and Mother 
Black's remedies were put into requisition. Just 
then the seven o'dock bell rang, and we all went 
back into the desk-room, where no one had stayed 
except Bear and Angelina. 

" Itll do him a world of good. Bear," said Calcott. 
" The only pity is that you didn't do it a year ago. 
He deserved it if ever a fellow did, and I told him 
so. 

Bertram made*no answer, and Calcott came and 
looked at him. 

"Why, Bear, you look more upset than he did. 
What on earth is the matter? he's all right now. 
I believe it was half-shamming; he's quite capable 
of it." 

"No, no, it wasn't shamming this time," said 
Bajker. 

"Well, I must go to my work, and so must all 
you fellows. Shut up now, Spurge and young 
Barker. We've had enough row to-night." 

Preparation began; but Bertram, though he had 
his book open before Mm, and his pen in his hand, 
did not write a line. Neither w6uld he come in to 
supper; he said he did not want any. He walked 
down to evening chapel and back again by himself, 
refusing any company, and went up to bed as soon 
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as chapel was over; and as he slept in a different 
dormitory from Vincent and me, we saw no more of 
him that night. 

"He was so awfully cut up, Dormouse," said 
Vincent, "I didn't know what to do or say. He 
quite thought he had killed Poulter, I believe. 
I wonder whether they will go on again as they did 
before now, or whether this will make a difference V 

''If Poulter is as disagreeable as he always has 
been, I suppose Bear will have to shut him up some- 
times." 

** But I think Bear wUl see things differently. He 
did want to be friends with Poulter before, only 
Poulter wouldn't let him." 

" Dormouse and Angelina," shouted Barker, " shut 
up your whispering in there, or I'll make you !" 

As we did not wiah to be made^ we desisted and 
went to bed. 





CHAP. XV. — IN HIS EIGHT MIND. 

^jQrOXJLTER chose to stay in the sick-room next 
w& day, and was doctored for a blow on the head, 
which he said he had got by a fall Looking back 
on the matter from this distance of time, I do not see 
anything so very dreadful in Poulter*s conduct in 
staying in the sick-room, as he did not teU any of 
the authorities how he had come by the blow; but 
at the time Vincent and I were furious with him, 
because we thought he was trying to make as much 
of the matter as possible, while he ought to have 
passed it over as quietly as he could. Bertram was 
very quiet all day, and scarcely spoke to anybody ; so 
much so that some of us chaffed him on his grief for 
Poulter's absence. But the Bear did not return the 
chaff. He had an imposition given him for not 
having prepared his work the evening before, and he 
sat at his desk writing that for the greater part of 
the spare time we had in-doors ; and for the out-door 
part of that day he was nowhere to be seen. The 
next day was a half-holiday, and Vincent told me 
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that he was going for a walk with the Bear. I wanted 
to go too, . but Vincent said he thought Bertram 
wanted to talk to him alone; so I sola(>ed my 
wounded feelings in a game of single wicket with 
young Barker in a comer of the playing-fields. 

"I say, Donnouse," said Angelina the next time 
that was convenient for a private talk, " I've got lots 
of things to tell you." 

"Have you?" I said; and we withdrew leisurely 
out of the throng of fellows. 

" Yes. Bear wishes you to be told, because he says 
he has set you such an awfully bad exampla" 

" Rubbish. He was quite right to knock Poulter 
down." 

" It's not that only ; but. Dormouse, he was in an 
awful funk the other day when Poulter was stunned, 
and he says it's brought him to his senses, and shown 
him what a brute he was growing to be by indulging 
his hatred for him. He says that when he knocked 
Poulter down he was in such a rage that he would 
have killed him if he could. He says he felt just as 
if a devil was in him." 

Vincent spoke in an awe-struck tone, which im- 
pressed me considerably. 

" You see it isn't as if the Bear was a fellow like 
Poulter, or one of that lot that don't care one way or 
the other about such thinga He thinks ever so much 
about things being right or wrong generally ; but he 
says he'd gone on trying to persuade himself that he 
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and Poulter must go on this way till Ponlter left — 
that he hadn't tried lately to stop it as once he used 
to do. Do you recollect Easter Sunday, and how he 
wouldn't stay because Poulter had said something 
that riled him just before chapel ?** 
« Yes, I recollect." 

" Well, he says he thought then, should he make 
up his mind to forgive Poulter, and put up with his 
beastly tongue; and once or twice he thought he 
could, and then he thought he couldn't or wouldn't \ 
and so he came out. And he says since then it's 
been getting worse and worse ; and really I think it 
did, for when one was alone with him he would do 
nothing but abuse Poulter right and left, till I was 
sick of his name." 

"Yes, he did pitch into him, certainly." 
"Well, when he got into such a funk about Poulter 
being dead, it brought him up short ; and he says he 
couldn't sleep that night for ever so long — something 
kept on saying inside his head, " Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer! whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer!" over and over agaia And, 
do you know, in chapel yesterday morning, he was 
kneeling so long after service, when fellows were 
going out, that old Barker thought he'd gone to sleep, 
and chaffed him; and he turned so red. But I 
believe he was saying his prayers all the time." 
" They must have been awful long ones." 
" Well, you see he had something particular to say 
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them about. And when he came back — did yon 
notice that he was late for breakfast yesterday? — 
Giglamps gave him a hundred lines for it He was 
writing lines all day." 

" Yes, I know he was." 

"Well, he really went up to see Poulter, and get 
him to shake hands with him. Poulter wouldn't at 
first, but afterwards he did, only in a sulky sort of 
half-and-half way. Calcott says Poulter hsis none of 
the feelings of a gentleman, and I'm sure it's true. 
I hope I don't bear him malice now for bullying me 
when I was his fag. I'm sure I've tried not ; but I 
get as angry as I can be when I think of his not 
shaking hands at once when the Bear came upstairs 
to ask him to." 

" And do you suppose that now Poulter will leave 
the Bear alone?" 

"Well, I don't know about that. If h^ was a 
gentleman he would, but you see he isn't. But I'm 
sure the Bear will leave him alone ; and after all it 
does take two to make a quarrel And, do you know, 
Dormouse, the Bear asked me — ^and told me to tell 
you — ^that he didn't want any more lies that Poulter 
might tell about him repeated to him, it put him in 
such an awful rage — ^like that one about the Barley 
Mow, you know." 

"The worst is," I said thoughtfully, "you don't 
always know Poulter's lies from his chaflF." 

" No ; but I promised Bear that I wouldn't repeat 
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them to him unless they were things that he really 
ought to answer ; and I said I was sure you wouldn't 
either, if he didn't wish it. And you see he isn't 
friendly with many fellows but us." 

'' WeU, I think he ought to know the things that 
are said about him/' I began. 

" But if he thinks he'll find it easier to keep down 
his temper so, Dormouse, we ought to try to help 
him," said Angelina earnestly. 

I was a foolish little feUow then in many ways, 
though I am glad to say not nearly so foolish as 
during my first half at Wolverton. But I don't know 
anything in the way of sermons or " pious jawing," 
as we used irreverently to call a private lecture from 
Giglamps, that could have had so much effect upon 
me for good as the sight of Bear at my side, battling 
with all his might to try to conquer his fierce temper, 
and to swallow down Poulter's irritating remarks 
with composure. 

For Poulter was no less irritating than he had 
been before, though Bertram was now so much harder 
to rouse that it was the general opinion of the house 
that he had made up his mind that he had shown 
enough of his capabilities by knocking Poulter down, 
and that he had sense to see that this perpetual 
jangling was a nuisance to everybody, and wished to 
put a stop to it. Certainly the Bear took a more 
dignified method now that he did not rise like a fish 



to every throw of Poulter's line as he used to do 
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and I fancy that Poulter was proportionally disap- 
pointed. The Bear did not, however, blossom out 
into a genial, popular fellow, like Calcott. He re- 
mained as quiet and reserved as ever, and I believe 
it was considered a phenomenon of nature that 
Angelina and I should be so devoted to him as we 
were ; for though he was highly respected, he had no 
intimate friends of his own standing, or indeed any, 
except us two insignificant juniors. 

Vincent, however, was growing less insignificant 
every day. He was shooting up in height for one 
thing, as boys often do at his age; he was rising 
rapidly in the school, and was generally among the 
first half-dozen of his form ; but what did him most 
good in the opinion of the fellows was the way in 
which he had " come on" at cricket, since the day on 
which Calcott and Dover had found him bowling at 
the palings in his first half. Determination and 
pluck will make a fellow successful alike in work 
and games ; and Angelina, notwithstanding her deli- 
cate complexion and her nickname, had been proved 
to have both determination and pluck. 

Certainly now I had little cause to consider my 
cricket superior to Vincent's. In bowling I might 
be better, but he was developing into a first-rate field 
for his age, and fielding was my weakest point. We 
Glow-worms were not prodigies of youthful cricketers, 
and very often missed catches which we might have 
made; but Vincent was always certain. It was not 
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unusual for catches to be hit, especially by fellows 
like Inworth and Harvey; and woe betide them if 
Angelina was in the way! One day, when the 
eleven were not practising, Calcott, Dover, and 
various other cricketing authorities sauntered round 
with old Thompson, the stout professional who had 
come down to coach us for a month; and as they 
stood looking on at the game between our junior 
house-club and the junior Godfreyites, Vincent made 
a. really brilliant catch. He had to run backward 
and make an awkward twist, but he achieved it, and 
caught out young Spindle most satisfactorily. Old 
Thompson turned to Calcott, and said, " That there 
young *un 11 be good for something some day. Don't 
you lose sight of him." 

Meanwhile the other and more important cricket — 
the real school cricket — ^had its ups and downs as 
usual Various bowlers were put on for the different 
outside matches, one of which we generally had every 
Saturday afternoon ; but on the whole the Bear's left- 
hand bowling seemed to be the most successful. He 
was not a brilliant bat, nor a particularly good field ; 
but, as everybody who has had to do with school 
cricket knows, a puzzling bowler is worth the sacri- 
fice of other things to get ; and there seemed to be 
more and more chance of the Bear's being in the 
eleven before the great Bulwich match, which came 
on the week before the examination, and was played 
alternately at Wolverton and Bulwich, on the same 
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principle as they arrange the match between Win- 
chester and Eton. This year the Bulwich match was 
to be at Wolverton, which was always a joy of heart 
to the juniors, as they had on alternate years to assist 
in spirit only at the great contest, and to be content 
with inundations of telegrams from their more fortu- 
nate friends. 

Though I am no longer a Wolverton boy, and have 
arrived at the idea that life doe» possess more im- 
portant interests than the question whether we or 
Bulwich should conquer in our yearly contest, I feel 
the old intense strain of excitement come back upon 
me now when I go down to my old school and watch 
the scarlet of Wolverton arrayed in order against 
the green of Bulwich. To this day every good hit on 
the part of one of the scarlet caps makes me hurrah 
wildly, and every fsdlure makes my heart sink ; while 
as to a missed catch on the part of Wolverton, I feel 
somehow as if I should like to drop into the earth and 
stay there. Such is the force of the old associations 
of school life ; we seem as if we could not lose them 
even in the press and strain of real, grave, serious 
work in the world in later days, and when we get 
back we turn into schoolboys again. 

Of course there is danger that we should overdo 
our amusements at schooL They are made such a 
business, and have so much excitement in them, that 
it is no doubt very possible to do so; and I have 
known cricketers who have excelled in nothing but 
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cricket, and have nothing to show for their school 
lives but a record of runs, catches, and wickets taken. 
But this was not the case in my first year at Wol- 
verton, when Calcott was captain. He was high up 
in the school, and was confidently expected to get one 
of the two Frogg scholarships which were decided by 
the result of the last examination in the summer 
term; and Dover, who was second captain, had 
already gone up to Cambridge, and taken a mathe- 
matical scholarship there. So that just then it was 
not fashionable at Wolverton to neglect work for the 
sake of cricket, notwithstanding the excitement that 
moimted up and up as the Bulwich match drew nearer. 

Bertram was by no means unmoved by the pro- 
spect of playing in the first eleven. He was the sort 
of feUow who, though he did not care for many indi- 
viduals in the school, cared very much for the school 
as a whole ; and the honour of representing it in the 
Bulwich match was in his eyes at that time more 
desirable than any fame or glory to be gained in 
future years. He was rather young too ; he was not 
yet seventeen ; and it would be decidedly a feather 
in his cap if his left-hand bowling should gain him 
entrance into the eleven. He bowled so assiduously 
that, except on Sundays, Vincent and I scarcely 
caught sight of him now ; and Poulter told us that 
the Bear was getting too proud to care to be seen 
with us. However, we knew he wasn't, and Poulter's 

^ds did not rankle. 
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One summer Sunday afternoon, somewhere in the 
end of June, we three went up to the heath and sat 
down in the shade of the ** Old Men" firs. It was a 
lovely day, clear and soft and warm, with a pleasant 
breeze; the purple heath was not yet out, but the 
pink had come into bloom, and the bees were buzzing 
about it. You could see down into the valley and 
over upon the opposite side on one hand, and on the 
other the wooded country over by Eamsden and 
AUby, where we had gone on the occasion of that 
unlucky paper-chase; and in front the spire of our 
chapel on the hill, clear and soft in the distance. 

Vincent leaned back against a heather bush, and 
said, " Isn't it joUy, just ?" 

"Awfully," said Bear. "So joUy quiet, out of 
the noise of the fellows and all. But it's joUiest 
early in the morning. I come up here sometimes 
about six, when nobody's about." 

"Do you? I wish you'd let us come with you 
some day," I said. " May we to-morrow ?" 

" If you like," said Bertram, but so reluctantly that 
Vincent said, "I expect you like being alone best; 
don't you, Bear?" 

" Well, yes, I do ; I come here to get out of the 
row," said Bertram, a little ungraciously. 

" All right ; we won't cbme," said Angelina good- 
naturedly; while I, after musing for a little while, 
descried a small book lying under a bunch of heather, 
and picked it up. It was a Greek Testament. 
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"Hullo there, Dormouse, that's mine. I must 
have left it." 

"What! do you prepare your lessons up here, 
Bear ? I thought you got through them all in the 
evening, and never had any to do in the dormitory." 

Vincent laughed, and looked at Bertram, who 
reddened, and looked a little sheepish. 

" Dormouse's one notion of a book is lessons," he 
said. "Well, we'll call it preparing lessons. Dor- 
mouse. Pretty hard lessons they are too," he added 
to himself, as he got up and walked away from us. 

" You are too infantine, Dormouse," Vincent went 
on. " Can't you take into your head that the Bear 
comes up here to get a little quiet time by himself, 
and reads his Greek Testament, and so on, without 
making him tell you so outright ?" 

" Oh, I see," I said. " But why does he want to 
do it more than other fellows ?" 

" Perhaps he cares more about those sort of things 
than other fellows," said Vincent. " No, Dormouse, 
I believe it really is that Bear does find it beastly 
hard to keep down his temper, and such things ; and 
just now, with every minute taken up with cricket, 
he's afraid of forgetting and going back." 

y 

Here Bertram came back to us with a dragon-fly in 
his hand, which he had just caught ; and the conver- 
sation was diverted. But I thought still of the 
Bear coming up to read his Greek Testament in the 

"'rning, and I still wondered. 
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" This half is rather a grind," said Bertram, as we 
started to go home. It's always so hot, and there's 
such a lot to do, what with cricket and all" 

" You look rather seedy," I said. " Have you got 
a headache. Bear ?" 

"Eather. I'm rather out of sorts altogether. I 
daresay I shall be all right in a day or two. I must 
be, of course, for the Bulwich match.'* 
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^•^ALCOTT was, of course, much too great a man 
Ai^ for a small fellow like me to be on terms of 
intimacy with him; but it was whispered abroad 
among us juniors that he did not find his captainship 
a bed of roses. Calcott, Dover, Martin, Eamsbotham, 
and Francis were the only members of the eleven 
who were left over from last year; the other six 
places had to be filled by fellows who had had less 
chance to distinguish themselves. Those of the 
second eleven naturally thought they had a prior 
claim to others, and various second-eleven fellows 
grumbled very much at the notion of Bertram, vho 
was not in the second eleven, being advanced over 
their heads in consequence of his bowling. In our 
house I don't think that fellows objected to this, 
except the Hatter, who thought highly of his own 
play ; but in some of the other houses, especially the 
Lambkin houses, there were great searchings of heart. 
For Day, the rival bowler to Bertram, who likewise 
hoped for his elevation to the dignity of the eleven, 
was the Lambkin bowler of the second eleven ; and 
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the Lambkin and Wolf faction-feeling, which had 
slumbered for a little while, threatened to blaze out 
afresh on this question. 

Day was a swift underhand bowler ; Bertram was 
a slow roundhand bowler. We discussed the merits 
of the two morning, noon, and night. We decided 
exactly how much underhand and how much round- 
hand bowling there would be in the eleven, and the 
comparative advantages of slowness and swiftness. 
Day bowled with his right hand, Bertram with his 
left : the Bear's bowling produced more catches, but 
Day's took more wickets. The politics of Wolverton 
began to divide on this one point, which grew more 
important in our eyes than the affairs of nations or 
kingdoms. The Lambkins began to murmur loudly. 
The two captains, they said, were both Wolves, and 
favoured the Wolves ; they cared more about getting 
Wolves into the eleven than winning Bulwich match. 
True it was, that if Bertram was put into the eleven 
the proportion of Wolves to Lambkins would be 
seven to four; but, as Calcott said impatiently, he 
could not put bad players into the eleven because 
they happened to be Lambkins. "I always knew 
this sort of thing would come of that beastly snow- 
balling row," he said. 

" I believe it would be a good thing for the feeling 
of the school if we put Day in instead of Bertram," 
said Martin, leaning against the doorway of Galcott's 
study. 
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"I shan't. I consider the Bear the most useful 
player in the present state of affairs/' said Calcott. 
** I don't say Day's bad, mind. He'll be twelfth man, 
and if anything was to prevent the Bear's playing, 
his swift imderhand would tell, I daresay. But I 
don't mean to be dictated to because those Lambkins 
are such a set of asses." 

The final list of the eleven was not declared until 
after the last outside match before Bulwich, and the 
days drew on swiftly towards that tima It was the 
last Sunday before the match, and Vincent, Bertram, 
and I took our Sunday afternoon walk to the " Old 
Men," and lay down luxuriously beneath the firs. 
Founder's day, or the birthday of Thomas Frogg, 
came on the Monday; we had a holiday; a match 
was to be played with Deepstead, and in the evening 
the list of the eleven would come down and be recui 
out at tea. On the Friday and Saturday following 
the Bulwich match was to take placa We looked 
forward with great delight to the following week; 
and Sunday seemed to take up some of the coming 
pleasure, as Sunday does in such cases. We had 
been to chapel in the morning, and had sung, " On- 
ward, Christian soldiers !" with all the more unction 
because the contest that was chiefly in our minds at 
the time was the coming Bulwich match, not the 
great battle of life; and the chief object of our 
personal anxiety was the weather, which, however, 
seemed settled and fine, so that no one need fear rain. 
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Very foolish, perhaps, I daresay it was ; but after 
all I am not sure that some of us did not learn by no 
means unprofitable lessons from all this excitement 
over the scarlet and green. We learnt what it was 
to belong to a corporate body, and to merge our own 
selfish thoughts and hopes in thoughts and hopes for 
the success of our school ; in fact, we learnt to act in 
little what some of us have since acted out nobly in 
large, since we have substituted for our school the 
loftier names of party, church, and country. 

Of course we three, as we lay under the firs that 
Sunday afternoon, could not keep off the great subject 
of our thoughts. " I think it must be awftdly jolly to 
be in the eleven," said Vincent with a long breath — 
" the sort of thing to be proud of all your Kfe," 

The Bear grunted. 

" I'm sure you will always be proud of it. Bear,*' 
proceeded Angelina. 

" I don't know that I shall be in." 

'' Not in ? Has Calcott changed his mind, then ? 
I'm sure Calcott means you to be in." 

"I know; but I expect it would be best if I 
wasn't," said the Bear, turning his head aside so that 
we could only see the back of his black hair and one 
scarlet ear. 

"Bear!" 

" I've been thinking about it all this morning, and 
I've pretty well made up my mind. You see it is 
about even between me and Day. I mean my score 
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is very little over his ; and some fellows think there's 
not enough swift underhand bowling without him." 

Vincent and I instantly burst out tvith assertions 
to prove the falsehood of this fallacy. 

'' Well, that may be so or not ; but it's most im- 
portant that there should be no party feeling in the 
school about it, and at present the I^ambkins are 
furious at the notion of my being put over Day." 

" And the Wolves will be equally furious at the 
notion of Day being put over you/* said Vincent. 

*' Not if it's my own doing/* said Bertram. 

" Oh, Bear ! it will be beastly if you're not in the 
eleven. I shan't care about the match," I said. 

"Nonsense, Dormouse. The point is that Wol- 
verton should beat Bulwich^ not that I should be in 
the eleven/' said the Bear, with rather a tremulous 
voice. 

" When did you settle it ?" said Vincent, in a tone 
which he tried to make natural, but which expressed 
the depths of despairing disappointment. 

"In chapel this morning/' said Bertram. We 
neither of us were scandalised at the idea of the 
Bear deciding a cricket question in chapel ; and we 
were right For it was not merely a question of a 
boy's amusement, it was a question of self-sacrifice 
for an impersonal cause — a hard battle in a boy's 
mind. 

" It's beastly," I said again. 

" Of course it is," said the Bear ; " but it's got to 
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be done. It would be more beastly if Bulwich beat 
because our fellows spited each other." 

" So you'll be the one to leap into the gulf, and 
close it," said Vincent. " It's awfully jolly of you. 
Bear, though I hate to think of it." 

"I shall be twelfth man, and I shall still get a 
chance of playing if anything happens to anybody," 
said the Bear with a sigh. 

" Nothing ever does happen to anybody when you 
want it to," I said, rather sulkily, 

"I say, you two fellows, don't let out anything 
that IVe said. IVe not talked to Calcott yet, and if 
he refuses to be persuaded, why, there's an end." 

If it was any consolation to Bertram to feel that 
Vincent and I regarded him as a hero of heroes for 
his magnanimity, I hope he had it; for his resolve 
was not attainable without a strong effort of will; 
and he was certainly in no very jovial mood that 
afternoon as we lay on the heather under the fir 
trees. Suddenly he got up and said, " I think I shall 
go off now, and try to catch Calcott before chapel, to 
talk to him about this. You two fellows had better 
not come yet ; there's half-an-hour more for you." 

Accordingly we stayed in our luxurious ease, and 
the Bear started off upon the dusty road. 

" I do think, Dormouse," said Vincent, " old Bear 
is the best fellow in the school I don't know who 
else there is that would do as much. I think it's 
glorious of him." 



" I think it's horrid/' I said. " But perhaps some- 
body in the eleven may get hurt, so that he can play. 
There's Bamsbotham, he's always getting knocked 
about one way or other." I was very willing to 
sacrifice any fellows I did not care for on the shrine 
of Mendship, and their arms and legs were of no 
account to me. 

''I'm sure I hope it won't be Bamsbotham; he'll 
be wanted for wicket-keeping/' said Angelina. 

" Well, then, Sparks." 

''We can't spare Sparks' score." 

" Well, anyhow, if we don't win when a fellow in 
the eleven behaves like Bear, we ought," I said, with 
a sort of feeling that an ancient pagan might have 
had after offering a human sacrifice for the success of 
his arms. 

The next day we played Deepstead, and won. Day 
and Bertram both bowled, and opinions were again 
divided as to the superiority of either; but "of 
course," sneered the Lambkins, "Calcott will put 
another Wolf in if he can." Tea was half-an-hour 
later than usual on match days, to give us time to 
come tidy to our meal ; and even then we were some- 
times late. But on this occasion everybody was 
assembled at the tables when Calcott came in with 
the list in his hand. Mr. Lane did not have tea with 
us; he dined late with his mother instead. There 
was a rustle of expectation and a dead pause. 

Calcott went up to the table, and, standing there, 
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said, " This is the list of the eleven : Calcott, Dover, 
Martin, Eamsbotham, Francis, Drake, Sparks, Vernon, 
Inchbold, Maxey, and Day. Twelfth man^ Bertram." 

We cheered with the handles of our knives and the 
soles of our boots, especially at the names of Calcott, 
Martin, and Bertram. Calcott remained standing 
until we had done. Then he went on — "Day and 
Bertram are so even in their play that it has been 
very difficult to choose between them. If anything, 
Bertram's play has been slightly the best this year, 
and we should naturally have put him into the 
eleven; but as a good deal of ill-feeling has been 
shown about having so many Wolves in the eleven 
compared with Lambkins — which is all humbug, as I 
have always said that the eleven ought to be all 
Lambkins if the Lambkins played best — Bertram 
thinks he had better resign his place to-day and be 
twelfth man, rather than cause any ill-feeling. And 
all I can say is that he has behaved like a brick, and 
I hope you'll give him another cheer for it." 

The house responded to this, while Bertram sat in 
his place, looking red and almost sulky with shyness, 
but really not ill pleased. 

" There, Poulter, now youll have to pay up your 
five bob you bet Spindle that we should have three 
in the eleven," said some consoling friend. 

Poulter glared upon him, but found no retort 
ready, and we began our tea. 

Wasps were rife that year at Wolverton, and our 
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tea was often more or less disturbed by a sudden 
frenzy of wasp-killing on the part of us boys. At 
breakfast and dinner, where Mr. Lane presided, 
things went off more quietly. The Bear was sitting 
next to Martin, when two or three wasps attacked 
the sugar in front of him, and a raid took place, in 
which Martin tumUed over Bear, and Bear's knife 
cut Martin's hand. It was a pretty deep cut, though 
only upon his left hand; and he had to leave the 
tea-table to get it bound up by Mrs. Black. Bertram 
was so fuU of compunction, and assured Martin so 
often that he was awfully sorry, that some one 
stopped him at last by saying, '* TouVe said that six 
times already." When tea was over, the Hatter came 
up to Bertram, in hot indignation. 

" I say. Bear, that brute of a Poulter declares you 
stuck Martin with your knife on purpose, because 
you want to play in the eleven." 

" Stuck your grandmother !" said Calcott, who was 
near. " That's one of Poulter's refined jokes, I sup- 
pose. He has got the nastiest mind of any feUow I 
know." 

Bertram laughed a little ; Poulter's shafts did not 
rankle so deeply as they used, and he was not in a 
mood to resent this just now. For the first time in 
his life he felt himself something of a hero, and lifted 
above Poulter's gibes. 

Notwithstanding the sacrifice he had made, he was 
not unhappy during that week. Day after day he 
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went up to the ** Old Men" firs in the shining dewy 
mornings, and found himself stronger to await the 
boyish troubles and temptations that were to come 
upon him during the day from the strength he gained 
during that quiet time. Day after day, too, he found 
that he had not made an unappreciated sacrifice. It 
was the general opinion in the school that " Bertram 
really had behaved awfully well ;" and I think that 
more than one of the most discontented Lambkins 
began to be rather ashamed at the way they had 
lugged their party spirit into a matter which it 
nowise concerned. '' The only thing is, he looks so 
seedy," said Calcott once in my hearing; ''and he 
eats distinctly nothing at meals. I think that, what 
with cricket and work and all, he's been overdoing 
himself lately ; perhaps it*s as well that he shouldn't 
play, after alL" 





CHAP. XVn. — ^BULWICH V. WOLVERTON. 

^QtRID A Y broke at last ; a warm, delicious morning, 
V? with just enough mist about it to make certain 
that it was going to be fine, and very hot. We had 
lessons all the morning; the Bulwich eleven could 
not arrive before twelva But I don't think we any 
of us attended much to them ; and the masters were 
lenient, and let us down, easy in consideration of the 
excitement of our minds. 

The Bulwich fellows had to eat and dress after 
they arrived ; and we aU rushed wildly back to the 
house to don our scarlet bows, the same that had 
served us for the glee-club concert in many instances. 
We should have liked to wear scarlet ties too ; but we 
only were allowed black and blue at Wolverton. We 
had dinner early that day — at half-past twelve ; and 
though we knew that the match could not begin 
until half-past one, we were all down in the big 
playing-field before one. It was hot and sunny, but 
there were big trees under which the spectators could 
congregate, and long rows of chairs for the people 
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of the neighbourhood Everybody came to see the 
Bulwich match. 

Then they all came out from the tent : our eleven, 
gorgeous in their clean white flannels, with scarlet 
scarves round their waists and scarlet caps ; Bulwich, 
equally gorgeous (in their own eyes) in green. How 
angry I was when I heard some of the Bulwich 
fellows walking about the field assert that there was 
a deal of swagger about our scarlet, and that their 
green, being quieter, was in much better taste! 
What could be in better taste than the colours of 
Wolverton ? 

We won the toss, and went in first, Dover and 
Sparks. The first over is a maiden ; they are trying 
their power, and mean to be cautious. Then Dover 
gives a great hit, and the 4)811 flies up against the 
wall of the pavilion. Three runs. The first blood 
has been drawn, and we yell with frantic delight all 
over the field. We feel that we mvst win now. 

Not so certain, though. The Bulwich fellows know 
what they are about. How neatly they have fielded 
that ball, that Sparks thought he would have got a 
fiver for! Our score goes up slowly; then Dover 
hits a catch — a hard one, but it is caught none the 
less — and he walks out with his bat, with that crest- 
fallen aspect that fellows generally wear when they 
retreat from the scene of their hoped-for fame, having 
made only eleven runs. Eleven! the rest must do 
better than that; Bulwich is a strong batting eleven, 
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and it will never do for us only to get a hundred and 
twenty-one. Francis comes and takes Dover's place, 
and he and Sparks play on steadily, though not 
brilliantly, the score going up by ones and twos. 
What is that crash ? Alas ! Sparks has been clean 
bowled by that green-cap ; and he likewise walks out 
crestfallen. The score is thirty-nina 

Now Calcott G(mie8 out, the champion on whom 
most of our hopes are set. How handsome he looksy 
with his tall slight figure, and his fair curly hair 
under the scarlet cap ! He means to do something, 
you can see by the determined way in which he 
takes his place and holds his bat And he has done 
something too — eight runs in the first over ! That is 
not bad. Our spirits rise, and we clap lustily at each 
of his mighty hits. Calcott will save us. 

Francis goes out, but Martin comes in ; and Calcott 
and Martin always play best together. Yes, the score 
mounts up and up ; we have a hundred now for three 
wickets down. It rises to a hundred and twenty, and 
then Calcott is caught out, and our spirits go down. 
But we cheer him with all our might as he walks 
out, for he has made thirty-eight runs ; and another 
champion takes his place. And still cdl our eyes 
are fixed on the scarlet caps at the wickets, as the 
sun turns towards the west, and we find ourselves, to 
our surprise, lying in the full shine, because the 
shadows of the trees have moved eastwards. So at 
last all the eleven are out for two himdred and 
I 
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seventy, and go to refresh themselves with shandy 
gaff in the tent ; and we draw long breaths, and say, 
" We may do it yet !" 

The green caps go in now, and prove themselves 
by no means despicable antagonists. Day tries his 
swift underhand bowling, Calcott his swift round- 
hand, Drake and Sparks their slower mode of attack. 
Sometimes they are successfdl, but not by any means 
as frequently as they would wish ; when the stumps 
are drawn, Bulwich has two hundred and ten for six 
wickets. We comfort ourselves by saying that Bul- 
wich has only its tag-rag and bob-tail to come on ; 
but we are not altogether free from the gnawing tooth 
of anxiety ; and we go to bed, and most of us dream 
about the match. I don't know whether it was worse 
to dream that we were beaten or to dream that we 
had won, and wake to find that our triumph was but 
premature. I did both. 

The next morning we awoke betimes, and rejoiced 
in the sight of another perfect mornii^. I got up 
and went down to bathe with Vincent, and as we 
turned out of the gate we saw the Bear walking 
before us, on his way to his beloved "Old Men." 
A call from us makes him stop for a moment ; I can 
see him now, standing by the road-side, bathed in 
the early sunshine. 

" Bear, come and have a bathe. The water will be 
so awfully jolly this morning, and you won't have 
time for one after breakfast." 
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The Bear hesitated for a moment; then he said^ 
"No, thanks. I don't think I will I've got some- 
thing else to do ;" and he walked off. 

" I wonder at his sticking to thai on a morning like 
this; don't you, .Angelina?" I remarked. 

" I suppose what is good for one day is good for 
another. We don't cut chapel this morning because 
we are going to think about cricket all day," said 
Vincent "Besides, don't you think it must be 
awfully aggravating to Bear to see Day playing 
instead of him, when he might have (Jone it? I 
know he thinks he loses his temper less when he gets 
his bit of quiet time in the morning ; he told me so." 

"You and Bear," I said, "are such rum fellows. 
Nobody else thinks such a lot about right and wrong, 
and all that, as you do. I think more about it now 
than I used when I first came here, you know. I say, 
there's a quarter to seven striking. Hurry, or we 
shan't be back for chapeL" 

At half-past nine the match began again. The 
tag-rag and bob-tail of the Bulwich eleven did not 
seem nearly so feeble as we had hoped they would 
be, and they made three hundred and five before they 
were out. The only important thing that took place 
on our side during their innings was that Vernon got 
a blow on his thumb-nail jfrom a cricket ball, which 
had the effect of entirely disabling his hand for the 
day. Poor fellow ! how disgusted he was, and how 
delighted were Vincent and I that the Bear after all 
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should have the chance of playing. We could have 
hurrahed over Vernon's misfortune, and did so to one 
another under our breath. 

When our side were in again — Sparks and Martin 
at the wicket — Bertram came round to the place 
where we two were sitting, and we congratulated him 
with all our hearts. 

"I don't think there's any need for wishing me 
joy," he said gruffly ; " all you need wish is that I 
mayn't make an utter fool of myself." 

" Bear, what rubbish !" 

"No, it's not. Vernon made twenty-four last 
innings, and if I make four it's as many as I shalL 
Suppose it was a near thing, and Bulwich beat by 
my fault !" 

" It won't." 

" And I've got a beastly headache, and if it doesn't 
go off before I go in I shall make Calcott put in 
Slade instead of me." 

"I say. Bear!" said Vincent, starting up, "you 
stay here, and I'U run up to the house and get some 
headache stuff from Mother Black, That'll set you 
right." 

He was off before Bertram could say yes or no, 
and in a very diort time he was back again with a 
tumbler of soda and sal-volatile. The Bear drank it, 
made faces, and seemed to be the better for it; or 
perhaps the increasing interest of the match pre- 
vented his thinking of it. We seem to be doing 
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well this moming. Spaxks is out for twenty runs; 
then Calcott comes in, and again he and Martin 
stand steadily to their wickets, and the score goes up 
swiftly. We reach a hundred this time with only 
two wickets down. Then Calcott is bowled, and 
after his fall our hopes are dashed with anxiety. 
Dover, Eamsbotham, and Drake go out without 
having made twenty runs between them. Inchbold 
and Francis retrieve somewhat of our ill-fortune ; but 
at last they too succumb, and when all have been in 
we have only reached a hundred and ninety; and 
Bulwich has a hundred and fifty-six to win. The 
Bear has had nothing to reproach himself with, 
though he has made no score, Maxey having been 
bowled the instant after Bertram came to the wicket. 
He must make it up in his bowling, says the world. 

Bulwich is less successful this time. At first the 
wickets fall rapidly; five are down for forty; but 
then the Bulwich captain. Deacon, comes to the fore, 
and the score goes up again in a way that we don't 
like at all. They put on Bertram to bowl a good 
deal; his left-hand bowling seems to puzzle them 
more than any of the other bowling in the eleven ; 
and he seems to have forgotten his headache, his 
nervousness, and aU the rest of it, and bowls in a 
steady, business-like way, as if his whole soul is con- 
centrated on his work. The only thing is that when 
they go to dinner at one o'clock he cannot eat, nor 
endure the sight of food ; so he lies down outside in 
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the shade and rests, looking up through the green 
light of the lime leaves into the sky. " I daresay I 
shall be seedy to-night," he says, in answer to 
inquiries after his health; "but I don't care if I can 
get on over the next few hours, and if I can keep on 
bowlmg decently when they put me on." 

The two elevens come back from dinner, and we 
begin again. The excitement grows intense. Bulwich 
has only twenty-four runs to get, and four wickets 
to go down. Galcott and Sparks bowl, and get only 
one wicket for ten runs ; then they put on Day and 
Bertram. Hurrah! another wicket! That is Ber- 
tram's doing. Two more, and eleven runs to get! 
Bulwich gets six runs, and then the Bear takes 
another wicket. There are only four to tie now — 
five to win. There is a hit — ^three more runs. Can 
they do it now ? We can hardly bear to look at the 
wickets, the strain is so great on all our minds. I see 
Bertram bowl once more, and involuntarily shut my 
eyes, expecting to hear another of those awful hits 
which will mean annihilation to our hopes. 

" Clean bowled," says some one near me. 

No ! Yes ! There is a yell aU over the field, and 
eviBrybody rushes up to the wickets in a frantic state 
of excitement, hurrahing at the top of their voices. 
Vincent actually bursts out crying, and I giggle 
helplessly. Old Barker throws his hat, in his delight, 
high up on the roof of the tent, where he cannot 
possibly reach it down. Mr. Lane, near whom I find 
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myself in the crowd, slaps me warmly on the back, 
saying, " Well, I never thought they'd have done it ; 
did you. Chambers?" quite in a tone of equality. 
As for the Bear, he is nearly torn in pieces by his 
admirers. Wolves and Lambkins all join in slapping 
him on the back, and then hoisting him on their 
shoulders and rushing madly about the field to do 
him honour. In fietct, for the next quarter of an hour 
none of us know where we are, nor if we are standing 
on our head or our heels. All we know is that Wol- 
verton has beaten Bulwich ; the scarlet is victorious ! 

About five o'clock that evening, when I went in to 
the house after a jubilant bath with Spurge, Vincent 
met me, looking rather grave. 

'' I say. Dormouse, Bear hxs knocked himself up 
awfully. He came in as soon as he could get away, 
and fainted right off. Dr. Laing came in to look 
after him, and is up there now. They couldn't get 
him to for some time." 

" Poor old Bear ! How horrid, after all he's done 
this afternoon ! And I thought we should have given 
him such a jolly cheer this evening at tea !" 

"We can do that stiU. We can make him hear 
that," said Angelina. I need not say that we did. 

Vincent and I both asked leave to go up and see 
Bertram in the sick-room. Mr. Lane said that only 
one of us might go, and that as Vincent was the 
quietest of the two he should prefer its being him. 
Vincent was nothing loath, and promised not to 
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excite him, and I remained behind, somewhat disap- 
pointed. 

" Sir, what does Dr. Laing say about Bertram, sir ?" 
I said, in the approved formula of Wolverton boys 
when addressing their masters. 

" He says it is a very bad thing for him to have 
played to-day at all. Chambers. Bertram says he has 
not felt well for a long time, only that he did not 
think it was worth mentioning. Some of you fellows 
are as bad in not complaining when you are iU as 
others in complaining when you are not ilL" 

** Sir, I am sure I don't, sir." 

" No, I was not accusing you, old fellow. Dr. Laing 
wanted Bertram to go away at once on Monday 
morning ; but Bertram pleads to be allowed to stay 
for his examination. So Dr. Laing consents to his 
staying, on condition that he remains quite quiet, and 
does not exert himself in the least, nor bathe ; which 
Bertram has promised to obey. It is very important 
that he should keep his word, for Dr. Laing tells me 
that in his present condition any great exertion 
might bring on a dangerous illness ; so you and Yin- 
cent must use your influence to keep him quiet. Do 
you see?" 

"Yes, sir; I'm sure we'll do our best." 
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*EBTRAM was better the next day, and after 
staying in bed in the morning was allowed to 
come down to dinner as usnaL He allowed to feeling 
rather seedy; he walked slowly and rather feebly, 
and looked very white, and could not stand much 
noise. If it had been any day but Sunday, I think 
he would have had again to retire to the sick-room ; 
for our spirits had not yet subsided, and we discussed 
every incident of the match again and again, until 
Macdonald electrified the house by announcing that 
he considered Bulwich match the greatest bore of the 
year. But on Sunday any one who liked might sit 
in Mr. Lane's own pretty shady garden, and he him- 
self wheeled out an arm-chair under the trees, and 
told the Bear to sit in it and keep quiet there. There 
he held a levee of his friends — ^Calcott, Martin, and 
various other members of the eleven out of other 
houses, not excepting Day. But at last they all went 
off on their own devices, and Vincent and I remained 
alone with him. 
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" What an awful bore it is that you should have 
knocked up like this, Bear !" I said, '* after winning 
the match and aU " 

" It would have been much worse to have knocked 
up before," said the Bear. "It don't matter now. 
I was in an awful iunk yesterday morning for fear I 
shouldn't be able to play." 

*' As it was, you never bowled so weU before," said 
Vincent 

" No, I know I didn't I felt as if I could do any- 
thing; the excitement kept me up, I suppose. It 
was an awfuUy jolly feeling." 

"Did you feel as if everybody was looking at 
you?" 

"Not a bit; I only felt I was putting out my 
strength for the glory of old Wolverton. It really 
was awfully jolly. But somehow to-day I feel as if 
it was rather nonsense — as if we ought to have had a 
worthier object to get into such a state for than just 
a cricket match." 

Bertram, warmed by his sudden popularity, was in 
a very communicative mood. 

" It's not only the cricket ; it's the glory of Wol- 
verton, as you said, Bear," said Vincent 

"Yes; but it's not the best kind of glory. I 
hope " and he checked himself suddenly. 

" You hope what ?" 

"Well, I hope we shall all get more real glory to 
Wolverton some day than this/' said the Bear. 
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" There are chapel bells beginning. I suppose you 
won't come/' I said, as the sweet chime floated down 
from the tall spira 

" Yes, I shall," said BertrauL " That isn't exertion, 
except the exertion of sitting still; and if I feel 
seedy I can easily get out by the choir door. I 
shouldn't like not to go to chapel to-day." 

So we all went down to chapel together. The 
Doctor was going to preach, and some wag had sug- 
gested that he was about to take for his text, ''So 
run that ye may obtain," in allusion to the excite- 
ment of the last two days. But he did not, though I 
think his sermon may have been suggested by events 
not altogether without connection with cricket. At 
any rate, many of us applied them in this way. He 
preached about selfishness and self-sacrifice, and 
about the true element of greatness in a man being 
shown by his readiness to merge his personal rights 
and personal advantage in the success of his cause, 
whatever that might be. I nudged Vincent, and he 
gave me an answering nudge to show that he under- 
stood my thought. We looked over at the Bear, but 
he evidently did not take the subject personally ; he 
was listening with all his might, and his face had a 
grave sweetness in its expression that made me 
wonder how it was that fellows used to say he was 
such an ill-tempered-looking feUow. I did not 
realise then what I know now, that the Bear had 
really won a much more difficult battle than our 
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contest with Bulwich, and that "greater is he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that winneth a cricket 
match." 

And somehow, as the Doctor went on preaching 
and I listened, the things I had known aU my life 
seemed to take new Hfe and stand out with new force 
in my mind. Up to this time I had felt, like many 
other small boys, that it was rather uninteresting, 
though no doubt advantageous for yourself, to be 
good, since if you did wrong you vexed your people 
at home, you felt uncomfortable, and you got into 
scrapes at school, for which causes doing wrong was 
objectionable. But somehow now I began to see 
that goodness in itself was a fine thing, worth getting 
and struggUng for. apart from its value in keeping 
you out of scrapes. Perhaps a really heroic deed 
done by a grown man would have touched my heart 
less than the Bear's seu^rifice of his place in the 
eleven to Day for the good of the school ; and though 
Bear had plenty of faults, and was by no means a 
model schoolboy, I thought him a hero for this, and 
longed for some opportunity of imitating him. But 
after all, this is the usual way in which not only boys, 
but men and women, learn to be good. They see 
some other human being better and wiser than them- 
selves who influences them ; and these other people 
are themselves influenced by others higher still, and 
especially by that Friend, at once human and divine, 
whose help is needed by the highest and reaches 
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down to the lowest. But my readers will say that I 
am preaching a sermon in the middle of a stoiy; so 
I will return to Wolverton life, and not my own 
reflections thereon. 

Examination week began next day, and the excite- 
ment about Bulwich match b^an to quiet down. 
Caesar's victories and Homer's fights were not nearly 
so interesting to us as our own ; but still they had a 
meretricious value in marks, and it was just as well 
to give our mind to them if we wished our examina- 
tion to tell for good. 

Bertram went down to his examination, but he 
was not by any means himself. He walked about 
slowly and carefully, as though he were a&aid of 
hurting himself by any quick movement; and the 
task of attending to his examination, though he had 
insisted upon it himself, seemed quite as much as he 
had strength for. On the Wednesday in that week 
it was less hot than it had been ; the sky was veiled 
by clouds, and it seemed as though there was going 
to be a change of weather. After dinner the Bear 
said that he should like a little air, and called Yin- 
cent and me to take a little stroll with him down 
the valley. 

I have not yet described our bathing-place, which 
was in the valley, formed by the water of the little 
stream which ran through the town, about a quarter 
of a mile from the schooL It was about as far in the 
vaUey as the " Old Men" firs on the heath, and was 
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boarded up from the public^ and divided into a deeper 
and shallower part. It was vwy greatly frequented 
in summer ; but it was against rules to use it for an 
hour and a-half after dinner, as bad for our health. 
However, as no one was kept on guard there, some 
fellows who preferred having the water to them- 
selves, or otherwise delighted in doing what was 
forbidden, generally found means to bathe during 
that especial period of the day. 

We were walking down near the bathing-place, 
rather because it involved no going up hill for the 
Bear than for any other reason, at a very slow and 
leisurely pace, such as Bertram just now preferred, 
when we saw little Harvey, Boulter's fag, running 
towards us, and making frantic signs to us. He 
came up so much out of breath and so frightened 
that he could hardly speak. 

"It's Boulter. He's in the water, and he's got 
cramp or something, and hell be drowned," said 
Harvey, his teeth chattering as he spoke. "I'm 
going for help — ^where shall I go ?" added the poor 
little fellow, quite bewildered with fright. 

"Angelina, you run. Your legs are the longest," 
said Bear. " Dormouse, you come with me ; I dare- 
say I shall want help. Hurry!" And we both 
hastened down to the bathing-place, where for a 
moment we looked in horror on a blank grey space 
of water, unstirred by anything but its own peaceful 
ripple. Then something white and senseless was 
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washed against the boarding at the end, and then, as 
it seemed, sucked down by the rush of water under 
the pales, where an iron grating gave vent to the 
current, and prevented any one who got into the 
rush from being swept out into the river beyond. 
Bear began swiftly to divest himself of his coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers; he did not trouble himself 
about the encumbrance of his shirt. 

" Dr. Laing said it would make you awfully ill to 
bathe," I said, with a sinking at my heart, in the 
instant in which he was undressing. 

" Dr. Laing is an old woman ; and I can't help it 
if it does," replied Bear, throwing oflf his bracea 

" But for Poulter !'' I said uneasily. 

" Shut up. Dormouse ; don't be an ass. Somebody 
must, and there's nobody else." 

By this time he was standing in his shirt on the 
brink of the water, and paused for one moment 
before plunging in to give me my directions. 

" Now, Dormouse, you come ad near that boarding 
as you can, aixd hold one sleeve of my coat Don't 
you tumble in ; you're an awful duffer at swimming, 
and I can't have two on my hands." 

I had only learnt to swim this half, and my powers 
were limited to six or eight strokes in shallow water. 
So I obeyed Bertram. I stood holding on to the 
paling with one hand, wA with the other held the 
coat by one sleeve, letting the other float on the 
water as far as it would go. Bertram had dived with 
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a great splash, and came np panting cmid choking for 
breath. He held on by the paling for a moment to 
recover himself, and then went down again. This 
time he bronght up the white senseless load with 
him, and again he held gasping by the palings. But 
now help was at hand. Mr. Kendall and Mr. Parker, 
whom Vincent had met not far ofP, came rushing up, 
and Mr. Kendall jumped into the water with aU his 
clothes on, and swain to Bertram's assistance, other- 
wise I do not know how either of them would have 
got to shora Mr. Kendall took Poulter's senseless 
body from Bertram and swam ashore, while the Bear 
just managed to clutch hold of the end of the coat- 
sleeve I was holding out, and tow himself in by it. 
Mr. Parker, perceiving his exhausted condition, drew 
him out and laid him on the bank, where he fainted 
away. 

The time that aU this took seemed to me like half- 
an-hour. I felt too bewildered and stupid to reiedise 
Poulter's peril, and aU my faculties had gone to 
holding on tight to the paling, so as to let the coat 
float its farthest without my letting go of it, and pre- 
cipitating myself into the water. 1 don't think I 
thought even of saying my prayers ; but when 1 sa.w 
Bear taken out of the water, and laid upon the ground 
as senseless as Poulter himself, I thought at once 
that Dr. Laing's forebodings had been literally fal- 
filled, and that he was dead. For one awful moment 
I stood still, feeling as if the world was going round 
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with me ; cmid then I saw that Yincent had rushed 
np with brandy, and Dr. Laing's bald forehead and 
grey whiskers appeared on the scene behind him, 
with Jacob carrying blankets. Mr. Kendall had been 
rubbing and chafing Poulter all this time, and he was 
coming to himself so far as to be able to swallow the 
brandy by the time that Vincent arrived with it. 
Dr. Laing gave only one glance at Poulter, saying, 
'' I see he'll do ; go on rubbing him, and wrap him 
up in that blanket;" and then passed on to Bear, 
who was feebly gasping himseK back to life in Mr. 
Parker's arms, under the influence of the brandy. 

"You don't mean to say that that boy has been 
bathing after the orders I gave!" said Dr. Laing 
angrily. " It's as much as his life is worth. If my 
orders are disobeyed like this, I vow 1*11 give up 
having anything to do with these boys !" 

But notwithstanding the wrathfulness of his tone, 
he held Bear as tenderly as a mother could have 
done, and wrapped him up in one of the blankets, 
while I tried to explain that Bertram had not been 
bathing, but had gone into the water to save Poulter. 
As I spoke my voice faltered, and, much against my 
will, I found myseK in tears. 

Bertram seemed to have come to himself now, but 
he gave a little cry of pain when he was moved, and 
nearly fainted again when Dr. Laing tried to raise 
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'.'11 tell you what," said the doctor to Mr. Parker 
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aside, so that I could not have heard it but that I 
was chafing the Bear's hand on that side, " there is 
serious mischief done here. He's a plucky fellow, 
and no mistake ; but he's brought upon himself just 
what I foresaw and wished to avoid." 

"What can we do?" 

" Get him home at once and put him to bed. I left 
word for my brougham to come down as soon as they 
could get it ready." 

"Is Poulter safe?" said Bertram feebly, the first 
thing he had yet found strength to utter. 

" Quite safe, and better than you already, my boy," 
said Dr. Laing kindly. " How do you feel now ?" 

" My side hurts me awfully. I suppose I strained 
it holding him up against the paling. I felt as if I 
could not swim a stroke towards the bank, and I 
couldn't reach Dormouse's coat. I thought help 
would never come, and I should have to let go of 
him. I had to dive for him, and it took away all my 
breath." 

These words were uttered with long pauses between 
the sentences. 

" How long was he holding up this fellow in the 
water ?" said Mr. Parker to me. 

" Ever so long," was all that I could say. 

"Well, Bertram," was Dr. Laing's next remark, 
"you have behaved most pluckily, and Poulter 
certainly owes his life to you ; but you will have to 
pay the penalty of breaking a doctor's commands, 
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and go to bed and stay there for some days. Yon 
were not at all in the Btate of liealth to play tncks 
with yooiself, and 70a mast not mind being laid ap 
in conseqaence." 

" I eooldn't help it, sir. There was nobody else," 
said Bertram. 

At this moment the doctor's brougham appeared in 
the lane, one field off £rom the river ; and the two 
invalids were both got to it somehow and taken 
back to the house. The two masters and Dr. Laing 
manf^ed to get inside or oateide, and Vincent and I 
followed, walking silently t<^ether as &3t as we 
could. The only romark tiiat passed between ns 
came from Vincent as we reached the house — 

" At least nobody can ever say after this that Bear 
isn't the pluckiest fellow in the schocd 1" 





CHAP. XIX. — IS DANGER. 

»R LAING'S prognostications about Bertram 
were only too true. For the next two days we 
were begged to be as quiet as we could for his sake ; 
but no one was allowed to see him, and Mr. Lane 
was not communicative to us on the subject. There 
was no cause for anxiety about Poulter; he was a 
good deal shaken and weakened by his accident, but 
nothing more ; and on Friday morning he went home, 
as there was no use in his staying tiU the end of the 
term. He lived only five miles or so out of Wolver- 
ton, so that he had only to be put into a carriage at 
school and lifted out of it at home. Vincent and I 
went down to school with the rest, and did our 
examination papers as best we could ; but neither of 
us shone very much in them, as may be imagined, 
when we were really anxious about Bertram. It was 
in chapel on Friday night, if I remember right, that 
Mr. Kendall, reading prayers, electrified us - all by 
giving out in a faltering voice, " The prayers of this 
congregation are desired for Hugh Bertram, who is 
dangerously ilL" 
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Vincent looked at me and gasped, and the chapel 
seemed to swim lonnd before my eyea Bear, our 
dear old Bear! he who not a week ago was the 
popular hero of the school, and had bowled that last 
wicket and called out such immense enthusiasm! 
Dangerously ill ! I don't think I had ever joined in 
a prayer in chapel before as I did in that. My 
affection for Bear had grown into hero-worship by 
this time, and I think I would have walked up to 
the mouth of a cannon if I had thought he would 
think the better of me for it I could hardly endure 
the thought. 

" And all for that brute Foulter. What business 
had he to go and bathe between two and three against 
rules, when he was likely to get cramp and want to 
be saved ?" I said with illogical wratL "And why 
did we go down that way instead of on the heath V 

"Shut up. Dormouse," said Vincent, taking my 
arm. ^You only talk nonsense. It won't do Bear 
any good for us to work up into a rage." 

" n you're so cold-blooded, I'm not," I said angrily 

"Don't be an idiot I'm not cold-blooded any 
more than you ; but I expect we shall both do Bear 
more good by saying our prayers than getting into 
rages." After which my short-lived anger evaporated 
in tears, and I quarrelled with Angelina no more. 

Friday night I Could it be only a week ago that 
the great aim and object of existence seemed to be 
the winning of the Bulwich match ? How little all 
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that seemed to matter now. I tossed about in my 
bed, ciying in the dark, and tiying to suppress mj 
snuffling under the bedclothes lest it should betray 
me. Would Bear die \ and if he died, how awful it 
would be, and how I should always hate Poulter, 
notwithstanding Angelina. How was he now? 
Would they let us see him again? Pondering all 
these questions, and now and then putting in an 
imploring prayer that Bear might get better, I sobbed 
myseK to sleep. 

The next day we heard that Bear's people had 
been telegraphed for, but that they were travelling 
in Switzerland, where he was to have joined them 
next week, and that it was doubtful how long they 
would take to come home. We were all very quiet 
and suppressed that day ; it was not at aU like the 
last Saturday before the holidays. Vincent and I 
walked about together, and Vincent told me that he 
had seen Dr. Laing getting into his carriage at the 
gate, and Dr. Laing had told him that, though Bear 
was in great danger, his case was not positively 
hopeless, and that he had all the greater chance 
because he was so plucky and so quiet. "He 
wu£t get well. Dormouse," said Angelina excitedly. 
'' People often are at death's door, and yet get well 
again, particularly when they are so young." 

In the afternoon Mr. Lane sent for me and Vincent 
into his study. We entered with alarmed suspense 
in our faces. Were we going to be told that he was 
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worse ? ^ Don't look so frightened," said our house- 
master; ''Bertram is no worse — rather reyived, in 
fact, this afternoon. He asked to see 70U two, and 
Dr. Laing thinks if he wishes it it will do him no 
harm, on condition that 70U will both of you control 
yourselves and not agitate him. Do you think 70U 
can be trusted, Chambers ?" 

*' Sir, I'm sure I can, sir," I said dolorously/ 

"We both can, sir," said Vincent. 

"Well, you must not stay long. Ton must come 
out directly T tell you. Come up with me now." 

Bertram was not in the school sick-room, where 
we were sent for colds and headaches, but in a large 
bedroom in Mr. Lane's own private house, with a 
dressing-room opening out of it where the nurse 
slept. Mr. Lane went and stood in this dressing- 
room, so that he was within sight, but not within 
hearing, of what went on in the bedroom. The Bear 
was lying in bed, not much changed in appearance 
from what he usually was ; he was at all times thin 
and dark, and if his voice had not been so weak we 
should hardly have realised the extent of his illness. 

" That's right. I wanted awfully to see you two," 
he said, giving us his hand. " Not on the bed, Dor- 
mouse, please; I can't bear the shaking. There's 
another chair somewhere." I brought it and sat 
down in sight of him, rather uncomfortably, on the 
extreme edge. Vincent was in the chair by the head 
of the bed. 
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" I say, you know I'm awfully bad." 

" They say you may get well. Bear," said Vincent 
in a husky voice. 

" I know ; but they don't think it's likely. WeU, 
if — ^if I die, will you tell all the fellows I'm awfully 
sorry if I've said or done anything they didn't like ? 
I used to stick up by myself in a selfish sort of way, 
and I know my temper was beastly sometimes. Tell 
Calcott ; he'll tell the rest. And Poulter — say that I 
was glad it was him, will you ?" 

"Oh, Bear!" I said, "why are you glad it was 
Poulter ? I'm sure Poulter was not worth it I" 

"I always felt Poulter had a score against me 
since that day I hit him over," said Bertram. "I 
made up my mind then about that. And the other 
day, when I was going to get in, Dormouse, and you 
said ihoJ, about what Laing had said about me, I 
thought, now is my time to pay oflf that score ; and if 
I do for myself in doing it, why, I can't help it. So 
you see it's all right; I did it with my eyes open. 
And," he said, after a little pause, with a smile, " it's 
nothing like so bad as you think, even if it is to be 
the end. I should have liked to do something worth 
doing when I'm a man, that would bring credit to 
Wolverton ; but I daresay I should only mucker it ; 
and — and — anyhow, it's as God pleases, you know." 

Here Mr. Lane came in and said we must go; 
Bertram must not be excited with more talking. " Let 
them just say good-bye, in case — '' said Bear ; and as 
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I put my hand in his he diew me down to him, and 
whispered, ** Look sharp and keep straight, Dormouse, 
if I don't come back any more; will 70a V* I nodded^ 
and got away somehow without crying ; but I burst 
out as soon as I was outside the door, and went and 
hid myself from all eyes to cry my fill in a dark 
comer among the bushes at the edge of the field. 
^ Keep straight I ** I should think I would, rather, just 
now. And tiien, under the bushes, I made a stronger 
resolve than I had ever made in my life before, that 
I would give over my foolish childish ways, and do 
my best to grow up into a fieuthful soldier and servant 
of Christ, like my dear old Bear. 

The next day Bertram was worse. Mr. Parker 
preached, and our hearts were all thrilled when he 
spoke of " one of our number now lying in imminent 
danger of death." Old Barker, at tea» grumbled that 
if it was to be one of the eleven, it had not been 
some fellow who was leaving, and would be no credit 
to the school another year. '' Calcott, for instance,'' 
suggested somebody. "Catch me doing it for that 
brute Poulter,** growled Calcott; "serve him right if 
Bear had let him be." "And after bowling that 
wicket in such first-rate style, too!" said Martin 
regretftilly. " Nobody would have guessed it was in 
him." "It's not certain hell die now," said the 
Hatter in a consoling tone, which somehow irritated 
Calcott, for he told him to shut up and not be a fool; 
no one wanted him to wag his confounded tongue 
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just then. Calcott was so mild-spoken ordinarily, 
that it was evident that he was in great perturbation 
of mind. 

Vincent and I used our Sunday privilege of sitting 
out in Mr. Lane's garden as long as we possibly could 
that evening — ^namely, till supper-time. It was quiet 
and pleasant there ; and we could see Bear's window, 
and the lights moving about in his room. Vincent 
told me in a husky voice that Bear had said to him, 
as he bade him good-bye, that he, Vincent, had 
always helped him ever so mucL " Of course that's 
bosh," said Angelina; "I had enough to do with 
looking out for myself; I never helped any other 
fellow yet ; and as to helping him " 

Presently I said something about next half, and 
whether we should be allowed to come into the 
garden then on Sundays. Vincent winced. "Don't 
talk about next half," he said. " Only think, if you 
and I have to con^e back here without him !" 

" He may get well yet," I said, clinging to my hope. 

"They don't think he will now," said Vincent 
hopelessly. "Look, there's a carriage driving up. 
I expect those are his people." 

" I wish we might stay here till we hear whether 
there's any hope of his getting better," I said. 
"Tuesday is so awfully close, and I can't bear the 
thought of not knowing." 

Things had indeed turned upside down when we 
were grieving over the coming of the holidays. 
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** I expect we shall hear that he's either better or 
worse by that time," said Vincent sorrowfully. 
" Well, I suppose it must be aU right, as people say ; 
but it's awfully hard to believe it." 

The next day was Speech Day, and under ordinary 
circumstances we should have thought a great deal 
of it All the school went up into the great hall, 
and various old Wolvertonian grandees came down 
and presented prizes, and listened to speeches, and 
congratulated the winners of the Frogg scholarships. 
Calcott was one of the successful ones. He carried 
ofiF one of the Frogg scholarships, and a prize too; 
but he remarked audibly to his next neighbour as he 
came back that the whole thing was an awful bore, 
and his face did not recover its usual placidity even 
at the tremendous cheering which followed for the 
captain of the eleven which had conquered Bulwich. 
Vincent got a prize too this time ; but the whole 
thing seemed more or less of a mQckery, because our 
hearts were elsewhere, and it was a relief to get out 
and wander about in the playing-fields, after a visit 
to the house to inquire after Bertram. 

As I was walking across the field I was accosted 
by a familiar voice, and beheld Poulter, who had 
recovered sufficiently to come over to the Speech- 
day meeting. " I say. Dormouse !" he said. 

"Yes ?" I said, not over civilly. 

" Come here. I want to speak to you." 

Poulter was hot troubled by any very delicate sensi- 
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bilities, and did not notice any reluctance to come to 
him, further than by a " Hurry, little beggar !" 

"Are you all right?'' 

" Yes, nearly, thanks. I say, they all tell me you 
were there when Bertram went in after me." 

" So I was." 

" I suppose I was quite gone, for 1 don't recollect 
anything about it. Did he really dive after me, and 
swim in with me on his back? I shouldn't have 
thought he could." 

1 gave my account of the affair, and he said, " Who 
would have thought the Bear had so much pluck ?" 

" Everybody but you," 1 said indignantly, turning 
away. 

"Come back. Dormouse, and don't be cheeky. 
TeU me, did he know it was me, or did he only 
think it was nobody in particular ?" 

"Of course he knew it was you. Harvey came 
and told us." 

" And had old Laing really said it was as much as 
his life was worth to get into the water ?" 

" He said he wasn't to bathe or do anything." 

" Do you suppose he remembered that ?" 

" Yes, for I reminded him." 

" Well, it was an awfuUy rum thing to do. Don't 
cut off like that when I'm talking to you. What did 
he say when you told him ?" 

" Said if it did he must put up with it, and I was 
not to jaw." 
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" And are they sure he'll die V* 

"Don't!" I said, this time bursting away firom 
Poulter's grasp of my collar, and escaping just in 
time to save myself the humiliation of crying before 
him. When I had got to a safe distance from him, 
with a crowd of small fellows between me and him, 
I paused, and saw him walk up towards the house. 
Not long afterwards. I followed, and my first ques- 
tion of course was, " How is he ?" 

"No worse, sir," said Mother Black, of whom I 
asked the information. " Mr. Foulter, he's been up 
here inquiring too, and wanting to know if Mr. 
Bertram could eat raspberries, or such things, or 
anything he hadn't got. I'd been vexed to think he 
hadn't sent over to inquire ; but he did speak quite 
feeling for Aim, and wanted to see Mr. Bertram and alL 
But I said his ma was with him, and he wasn't to be 
disturbed on no account ; so I got rid of him at last" 

Chapel bells began to chime ; we always ended up 
the half with five o'clock chapel on the last days, 
and sang what is usually known in schools as the 
"Leaving Hymn." We always shouted it with all 
our might; but to-day there was something solemn 
in our hearts as we thought of him who ought to 
have been with us to sing it, and who seemed to be 
on the brink of a longer, stranger, yet (to him) not less 
joyful journey than wa 

" By Thy kindly influence cherish 
All the good we here have gained ; 
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May all taint of evil perish 

By Thy my^htier power restrained ; 

Seek we ever 
Knowledge pore and love unfeigned. 

Let Thy Father-hand be shielding 
All who here shall meet no more ; 

May their seed-time past be yielding 
Year by year a richer store ; 

Those returning 
Make more fedthful than before !" 

I think most of us Wolverton boys mmiiJt those two 
last lines as we sang them. 

The evening was devoted to packing ; our usually 
uproarious singing on the evening before the holi- 
days was of course hushed, but there was plenty of 
subdued merriment going, for you cannot keep forty 
boys like mutes on the last day of term, however 
sorry they may feel if one of their number should be 
lying, like Bertram, between life and deatL Then 
Vincent and I came and sat together, and talked 
about how each of us was to telegraph the instant he 
heard any news about Bertram ; and how we were to 
write to each other in the holidays, and, if it could 
be managed, to meet in a visit at the house of one or 
the other of us. I thought it would be best for Vin- 
cent to come to stay with me, and make acquaintance 
with my people ; but he thought the thing would be 
for me to stay with him, to prove that all Wolverton 
fellows were not like Spurga 
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We went to bed, and next morning we saw the 
others go off betimes, having had leave to wait until 
the next train to hear Dr. Laing's account of Bertram, 
It was rather strange and dull there alone together, 
but in time this came to an end ; Dr. Laing's carriage 
drove up, and after his visit drove away again, before 
any news came to us. Then Mrs. Black came down, 
her face all over with smiles, and said, "Dr. Laing 
says Mr. Bertram is no worse — ^indeed a shade better. 
He can't, answer for anything, he says ; but if nothing 
worse comes on he thinks he may get through now. 
The news is better than what we had any reason to 
expect, young gentlemen; thank God for it!" 

And that was the fact. Bear was not out of 
danger for long after we fancied he was quite well, 
and were fully at rest about him; but he did get 
better from that day, and our holidays were not 
saddened with the loss of our friend. But neither 
Vincent nor 1 could forget how near a great sorrow 
had come to us ; and we certainly intended to show 
our thankfulness by being better boys and resisting 
our school temptations more steadily in future. And 
though 1 won't say that we acted up to our resolu- 
tions wholly and entirely, 1 think, speaking for 
myself, that I was more of a man and less of a child 
thenceforward. 

And so ended my first year at Wolverton. 




CHAP. XX. — A NEW YEAK. 

Y second year at Wolverton began much more 
prosperously than the first. I had leamt 
something by experience; I had found that dis- 
obedience and idleness were followed by great incon- 
venience and very little pleasure, and that it was 
much better to be respected like Vincent than 
regarded with suspicious amusement like Spurge. 
Besides this, 1 had really begun to wish to be good 
for its own sake, not for its advantages, and for love 
of Bertram ; and 1 hope I really did try to improve, 
though not always so steadily as I might have done. 
The house was a good deal altered this half. Cal- 
cott, old Barker, and Poulter had left; Lawson, 
Martin, and Macdonald were now the principal per- 
sonages in our society. If we lost an element of 
roughness in Barker, and of vulgarity in Poulter, we 
also lost a great deal in Calcott, whose influence was 
uniformly for good. Martin was a joUy good-natured 
fellow, excellent in himself, but not taking the trouble 
to influence others ; Lawson was a fashionable swell. 
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mildly good-tempered and gentle spoken, but given 
to think much more about his studs and the getting 
up of his shirts (concerning which there was a per- 
petual feud always going on between him and Mother 
Black) than about more widely interesting subjects. 
Macdonald was a heavy swell, who was the head of 
a secret society who called themselves the Ten of 
Diamonds, and who smoked in ditches and ate oyster 
breakfasts at the Black Boar before they went home 
for the holidays. 

Lawson, whose tastes lay in a more refined direc- 
tion than Macdonald'Sy was not one of the Ten of 
Diamonds, but the two came into collision in a 
tenderer matter that afforded the rest of us a good 
deal of amusement There was a certain widow who 
lived in the town with a good many pretty daughters, 
and she asked various boys to spend Sunday with 
her pretty regularly, for Mrs. Attwood was a most 
good-natured woman, if a rather foolish ona Sunday 
after Sunday we used to see Lawson and Macdonald 
get themselves up in their most gorgeous attire to go 
to dinner after morning chapel with Mrs. Attwood ; 
and in the afternoon we not unfrequently met them 
taking a walk with the four Miss Attwoods, and 
their mother behind them. These young ladies were 
all very fashionably dressed^ and had very fine 
names; but Lawson always walked with Miss 
Bosalind, the eldest and the prettiest. Macdonald 
generally had to put up with the others; but after 
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some time it oozed out through his Mend Lapswdl, 
a member of the Ten of I>uimoDd8, that he was not 
going to allow Lawson to cot him out Who was 
be, that be should usurp Miss Bosalind, and always 
walk with her on Sunday ? So Macdonald, who was 
apt to lack the softer graces of dress, bought a bottle 
of Sowland's Macassar Oil and another of Jock^ 
Club Scent, and, armed with these attractions on bis 
hair and pocket-handkerchief, set out with the inten- 
tion of ousting Lawson from Miss Bosalind Attwood's 
faV'our. Instead of which, alas ! he came back very 
cross, and so did Lawson. For the Hatter had been 
to dinner there too, and Miss Bosalind had confided 
to him that she was awfally glad to get a change of 
companions ; Lawson bored her to death, and Mac- 
donald was scented with oil and pomatum till she 
longed to open the window to get a little fresh air. 
And the Hatter had, of course, instantly retailed this 
speech to his friends. After this, though they still 
went to Mrs. Attwood's on Sundays for the sake of 
the dinner, Lawson was more often to be seen 
walking with Miss Violet, and Macdonald with Miss 
Celia ; and perhaps Miss Rosalind was sorry for her 
indiscreet confidence to Smith, for she had to provide 
herself with a third walking companion in conse- 
quence. 

The Miss AttwpodB were foolish girls, and some of 
us were extremely critical of their dress and general 
comportment. Martin chaflFed Lawson and Mac- 
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donald about them to a great extent ; and Macdonald 
remarked at tea one night, in a very grandsire tone, 
that they did very well to amuse himself with, but 
of course he meant nothing serious by it This 
remark seemed to entertain Martin more than any- 
thing, and before long every one in the school knew 
of Macdonald's intentions — or want of intentions — 
towards Miss Attwood ; and we generally agreed in 
our verdict that Macdonald was a fooL 

As I have said, we criticised these young ladies 
in a way in which I should not like my sisters to 
be criticised by a parcel of schoolboys. We never 
dreamed of chaffing fellows about Eitty Melcombe, 
the Doctor's second daughter, whom we aU. thought 
the prettiest girl to be seen in Wolverton ; or about 
the pretty little Kendalls ; but we all considered the 
Miss Attwoods fair game. They came to aU the 
football matches, and called the boys by their 
surnames; they made eyes, wrote notes to their 
favourites, and chaffed; and their attire was won- 
drous to behold. I am afraid that, notwithstanding 
their prettiness and their good-nature, they did not 
raise the standard of respect with which we boys 
regarded womankind. 

On the fifth of November we always had a bonfire 
in the playing-fields, and of course the Miss Att- 
woods came down to see it. It was dark, so that it 
was not very easy to see who was standing near you ; 
but it certainly was a bit of preconcerted arrange- 
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ment by which Eobertson and Inchbold managed to 
be talking about these young ladies just within their 
hearing. 

" I say, those Miss Attwoods are somewhere about 
down here," said Eobertson audibly. "Don't you 
wonder their mother lets them run about among us 
like this?" 

" Yes, it's not at all a ladylike thing to do, is it ? 
And calling us by our surnames too !" * 

"Awfully bad form. But then they are that. 
Properly brought up girls don't do such things as 
that, nor make themselves such figures of fun." 

" 1 don't suppose they can be real ladies," said the 
other youthful judge. 

Here, perceiving the frizzy light hair of the 
youngest Miss Attwood close to me, I nudged 
Robertson, and said, " Thay can hear you. Blackbird. 
They're close by." 

But Eobertson nudged me back, and replied in a 
clear and audible voice, "No, I don't suppose they 
are. It's a pity, for they would be awfully nice girls 
if they knew how to behave properly." 

Something like a smothered explosion here pro- 
ceeded from Inchbold, and he, Eobertson, and I 
withdrew to a few yards' distance. " Blackbird, how 
could you ?" I said. "Those girls were close to you 
all the time listening." 

"Just what we wanted," said Eobertson. "Inch- 
bold and I thought it would be so good for them to 
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hear what we thought of their goings on, that we 
resolved to give them a lesson. You see, their 
mother is such a fool she doesn't keep them in order 
a bit» and I daresay they don't know any better." 

Whether Sobertson and Inchbold accomplished 
the good they desired to do to the morals of the Miss 
Attwoods or not, I cannot say; but I think they 
reformed them in one particular, for Smith reported 
the next time that he went to Mrs. Attwood's that 
they ** mistered" him properly, instead of addressing 
him as ''Smith" pure and simple, a thing which a 
big schoolboy dislikes beyond anything. 

A little before this Bertram had returned to schooL 
tie was quite well and strong again, and really looked 
better than he had done since I had known him ; for 
his illness seemed to have carried away with it the 
delicacy which had hung about him for the last year. 
Every one in the house was quite ready to look upon 
him as a hero, and to welcome him as such ; and if 
he had been less shy and a little more gracious, he 
might have become the most popular fellow in the 
house, or even in the schooL But Bertram was one 
of those fellows who don't pose at all well as heroes. 
When Lawson tried to draw him upon the subject of 
his rescue of Poulter, all he could get firom him was, 
"Oh, I don't know; shut up.'* It was not until he 
had been quite a fortnight at school that Vincent 
and I discovered that his old aluminium watch had 

~n replaced by a gold half-hunter, which kept time 
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better than Froggy, as we aflfectionately called the 
clock on the chapel spire, and which bore inside the 
case an inscription saying that it was a slight token 
of gratitude from John and Anna Maria Poulter for 
the rescue of their son. 

" And I suppose," said Vincent, " when they gave 
it you, you said, ' Shut up, and don't jaw ' ?" 

" Wish I could have said that," said Bear, " but I 
could only look like a fool when she said she hoped 
the friendship between me and Poulter would con- 
tinue aU. our lives. Isn't it beastly when people will 
say things like that ?" 

" I suppose she was grateful to you for saving her 
son." 

" I almost wish I hadn't, and then people wouldn't 
make such a row about it," said the Bear gruffly. 
" Just as if any other fellow wouldn't have done as 
much, or more, for I couldn't have got him out of 
the water without KendaLL" 

In £Eict, Bertram's natural reserve had made hinn 
more than half-ashamed of his own brave deed, and 
quite half-cross if it was talked about. He shut up 
at first even to Vincent and me; he did not quite 
like to remember how he had confided his thoughts 
to us when he had made up his mind that he was to 
die, and to a reserved person there is nothing more 
disagreeable than to think that you have betrayed 
feelings that you meant to keep to yourself. How- 
ever, he felt that he could trust both Vincent and 
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me, and it was not long before he was on his usual 
terms of gruff friendship with both of us again. 

He gave it as his opinion, which indeed he took no 
pains to conceal, that the tone of the house was yer> 
much changed for the worse. "Lawson thinks of 
nothing but his shirt-fronts and the Miss Attwoods \ 
and Martin lets everything go on in a happy-go-lucky 
way ; and as to Macdonald and his Ten of Diamonds, 
they will be the ruin of the house," he said. 

"Why don't you get up a Ten of Clubs, or Spades, 
or something, then, and counteract him?" said the 
Blackbird. 

" A Ten of Bears," said Adderley. 

" Heaven defend us !" said the Hatter. 

The Bear " shut up." 

Long, Inworth, Lapswell, and seven more from 
other houses constituted the Ten of Diamonds. Mac- 
donald was president, or, as he preferred to be called, 
King of Diamonds. They kept their doings a secret 
from the outer world, and those who did not belong 
to them were in no way loath to exalt our own virtue 
by enhancing the blackness of the Ten of Diamonds. 
Looking back with less prejudiced eyes, I do not 
know that they were so black as we painted them. 
They all belonged to that foolish type of schoolboy 
who thinks it fine to ape the follies of manhood 
while he is yet a boy, whose aim in life is his own 
gratification only, and who has not sufi&cient public 
spirit to make him willing to obey the laws of the 
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society in which he lives when they cross his own 
self-indulgence. So they made bets on horses they 
knew nothing about, smoked in ditches and behind 
hedges, and broke school rules and laws whenever 
they found it possible to do so with impunity. 

If Bertram could have founded a Ten of Bears, or 
headed a popular and law-respecting party in the 
house, things might have been better. But he was a 
veiy Coriolanus for refusing to make any sacrifices 
for popularity; and he treated any allusion to his 
sacrifice of his place in the eleven or his rescue of 
Foulter as Coriolanus did the show of his wounda 
As it was, the fellows in the house who had little con- 
science of their own, and followed whatever standard 
of right and wrong was most fashionable at the time, 
naturally began to ape the manners and customs of 
the Ten of Diamonds. Martin now and then made 
faint remonstrances ; and if Bertram had come out of 
his shell and backed him up heartily, something 
might have been dona But the Bear drew back 
into himself, and though he kept himself straight, 
and refused to join in any of the imdesirable prac- 
tices that were growing up around him, and though 
he kept me and Angelina with him, he was not the 
power in the house that he might have been. 

Angelina gave promise of becoming a much more 
popular person. He had good looks, sweet temper, 
and obliging manners; and he had learnt by this 
time to endure chaff without blushing and looking 
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unoomfortable, and indeed to return the light artilleiy 
fired at him with a smiling face and a good deal of 
effect. Lapswell, one of Macdonald's select friends, 
took a violent fancy to him at one time, and asked 
him home for an exeat in the middle of the term. 
The Bear was very sidky, and what one uught call 
jealous, daring the time that this friendship lasted ; 
if Angelina had actually been a young lady he could 
hardly have been more put out at the idea of Laps- 
well appropriating her. He likewise prophesied to 
me many Cassandra-like forebodings as to how 
Angelina would be spoilt if once she got into that 
rowdy set of Macdonald's. Those good-looking fel- 
lows always were. Calcott was the only exception 
he knew. And the Bear proceeded to generalise 
upon the weak character that usually went with blue 
eyes and fair hair, according to his views : a homily 
to which Lawson stood for text 

Vincent rather resented Bertram's too obvious 
desire to control his actions and regulate his friend'- 
shipsy and, gentle-natured as he was, was goaded on 
to assert his independence by accepting Lapswell's 
invitation. Here no great harm was done ; Lapswell 
was a clei^ymau's son, and his home was a good and 
pleasant one, though it would have been better for 
him had he not been spoilt to the extent he was. 
Vincent told me afterwards, rather quizzically, how 
one plateful of beef was rejected as too much under* 
done for the dear boy, and the next as too much over- 
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done ; and how at last the golden mean was reached, 
and Mr. John LapsweU proceeded to eat his dinner. 

However, after that exeat, Vincent's friendship 
with LapsweU began to cool down, and an event 
shortly occurred which put an end to it altogether. 
It happened thus. Mr. Dale, the master who had 
charge of calling names after chapel, had the misfor- 
tune of being rather short-sighted, and some ingenious 
youth had discovered that it was very easy to shirk 
chapel, if you only got a substitute to call, "Here!" 
when your name was read out. Spui^e, who was an 
excellent mimic, was in great request on these occa- 
sions ; but he refused to give his services for nothing, 
alleging, with truth, that he ran the risk of being 
well licked if he was caught. So he made his condi- 
tions, and insisted upon a game of fives next day 
if he imitated any one's voice in chapel names- 
calling ; for the fives courts were limited in number, 
and we yoimger fry were seldom able to "bag" one 
unless we could get interest from a senior. 

The punishment for shirking Sunday chapel was a 
somewhat severe one. Five hundred lines had to be 
written out and a hundred marks to be struck off 
your list, which of course was a matter of great im- 
portance when you were working for a prize or a 
remove. I believe this last measure was made into a 
law on one occasion when two fellows were running 
each other hard for the Frogg scholarship, and one 
was found to be in the habit of shirking chapel in 
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order to take the time for his work. However, it 
happened one Sunday that Vincent and Lapswell 
had been out for a walk together, and had gone too 
far. They heard the chapel bells ringing when they 
were at the Beacon, a good three miles off; and Yin- 
cent, a good deal annoyed, said, ''There now, what 
an awful mucker we have made of it ! I shall lose 
down now, and Jackson will get the form prize 
instead of ma Those hundred marks will make all 
the difference." Jackson, a Lambkin, was running a 
very dose race with Vincent for the form prize. 

'' I've provided for that," said LapsweU knowingly. 

•'How?'' 

"It's very easy to manage unless you're in the 
choir, and so it's a good thing your voice has cracked. 
Spurge is going to answer for me at names-calling, 
and I told him to answer for you at any time that 
you were out with ma" 

"Thanks," said Vincent; "I don't think that will 
quite do. I'd rather take the consequences." 

" Stuff," said Lapswell. " You must let it be like 
that, Angelina. If you make a row itll all come out, 
and the whole plan wiU be put a stop to, so that we 
shan't be able to shirk any more." 

"I'm awfully sorry," said Vincent; "but you see 
if I really do lose the hundred marks Jackson gets a 
chance, and it wouldn't be fair by him." 

"Jackson's a fool; he never L anything before 
his nose. Ten to one he wouldn't find out" 
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** Some one would tell him ; and, if not, it would 
be awfully unfair to take advantage." 

Vincent had, very strongly developed, that quality 
which distinguishes a gentleman from a snob; he 
had an aversion to ''taking advantage" of any one in 
any way. 

" What do you mean to do, then 1" 

" Go to Giglamps and say I'm late." 

''And if he says he hasn't had your name sent in, 
and inquires?" 

" I can't help it if he does. I've never yet gone in 
for telling lies myself, or letting other fellows tell 
them for me." 

For once Vincent's tone must have caught some- 
thing of the contempt of Bertram's. Lapswell was 
nettled, and replied by a sneer ; and the rest of the 
walk was taken in dignified — or sulky ? — silence on 
the part of both. 

Vincent went in to Mr. Lane as soon as chapel was 
over. " Sir, I'm very sorry, but I was out for a walk 
and didn't know how late it was, and I didn't get in 
to chapel in time." 

" You should be more careful, Vincent. However, 
you are quite right to come and tell me. I don't 
know how it is that Mr. Dale has not sent up your 
name to me ; he generally gives it me in the vestry." 

Vincent, flushing rather red in spite of himself, 
turned to leave the room, when Mr. Lane said, "Are 
you given to these solitary walks, Vincent ?" 



" Sometimes I walk alone, sir," said poor Angelina, 
at his wit's end to know how to keep to (he truth 
without implicating LapswelL 

" Does your watch go V 

** Sir, I foigot to look at it, sir." 

" Well, five hundred lines and the loss of a hundred 
marks are enough to make you remember it That 
will do, Vincent" 

Vincent had to submit to the penalty of his 
honesty ; but Lapswell and he had a coolness arising 
from this little occurrence, and their Mendship 
dwindled as rapidly as it had grown. Not long after* 
wards it was announced that, instead of names- 
calling taking place after chapel, all the seats would 
be emptied, one by one, after inspection of their 
members by one of the masters. This, of course, put 
an end to the practice of personation, and various 
fellows in the school were extremely indignant at 
their evasion of the law being rendered impossible. 
They declared that it must have been that fool 
Angelina who had put Giglamps on the scent ; and 
Vincent was in ill favour for a few days, and received 
several kicks on this score. But he survived them, 
and in compensation received a hearty slap on the 
back from the Bear, with the words, *' There, Angel- 
ina; I always thought you'd soon find out you were 
too good for any of that rowdy lot They've no more 
conscience than — ^than — ^my hat I" 




CHAP. XXI. — CRIBS. 




•E had a confirmatiou at Wolverton onoe in two 
years, and it fell due this Easter, when I was 
just turned fifteen. There was some demur as to 
whether I should be confirmed now or wait for 
another couple of years ; but I was very anxious to 
be confirmed with Vincent, who was now just upon 
sixteen, and consequently my father and Mr. Lane 
decided that I might follow out my wishes. 

Vincent thought a great deal about it, and he made 
me think much more than I should probably have 
otherwise done. He was much more unreserved 
about these sort of things than Bear, who was one of 
those people who seem to find it next to impossible 
to speak about things on which they really feel 
deeply, and shut up all the more now from being a 
little ashamed of having thawed when he was ill in 
the summer. I could not have got anything from 
him even if he had not made me shy of asking him ; 
whereas with Vincent I could talk freely, and did. 

I recollect one walk, on a bleak March day, when 
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I asked Vincent's advice on a case of conscience 
which had lately pricked me a good deaL I had 
been moved up at Christmas from Godfrey's form to 
Parker's, and I found, what indeed I had often heard 
rumoured before I got there, that whereas in God- 
frey's form it was not the fashion to "crib," as we 
called it, at lessons, in Parker's it was very fashion- 
able indeed. Most fellows in Parker's form used 
Englishes in preparing their work, with sufficient 
variation from the English when they came to an easy 
part to make their translations different enough from 
each other to pass muster. Of course it is quite 
possible to use an English judiciously, to help you 
only in those parts of your work which you cannot 
get hold of unassisted ; and at some schools I believe 
they do not object to them in preparation; but at 
Wolverton the rule of the school was against them, 
and any fellow discovered using one would have had 
it instantly taken away, and five hundred lines to 
write. And certainly in Parker's form the use of 
them was not usually judicious, as was proved in 
examination. 

Vincent had had a double remove, and so had 
skipped Parker^s form entirely; and thus he had 
never had to solve for himself the difficulty which 
now presented itself to me ; but still it was a good 
thing to talk the matter out with him. 

" You see, Angelina," I said, " they always jaw in 
sermons and things about giving up things you feel 



you shouldn't do ; but I don't see how you can help 
cribbing in Parker's form. And if we all crib alike, 
it's not unfair on anybody." 

" But do you all crib alike 1" 

"Nearly all. Two or three are such dabs they 
don't need to, and about half-a-dozen won't, or don't 
care to, and stick at the bottom of the form except in 
examination, when they get up. But that won't make 
them even with the rest for the term, you know." 

" No," said Vincent thoughtfully. 

" So you see you really are obliged to do the same 
if you want to get on. Do you see any harm in it, 
Angelina?" 

" I don't think I would," said Vincent meditatively. 
** I think it's much better to do without anything of 
that sort if you can help it Because, you see, if it is 
wrong, it doesn't make it right that most of the form 
do it." 

"But I'm not sure that it is wrong — at least, 
wrong enough to matter," said I. 

"Well, Dormouse, I should have said it was at 
least hard on the half-dozen that you say always 
stick at the bottom, because they won't use Eng- 
lishes." 

" Then what would you do ? Stick at the bottom 
too?" 

"There are lots of nice fellows in Parker's formu 
I don't believe they can be in love with the system 
any more than you." 
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" Some have said they wished the othera woiddn't, 
and then thej wouldn't either.'* 

" Well, can't you get them to make a tow ? K the 
majority of the fellows set their faces against crib- 
bing, they conld easily pitch into the others, aiid so 
you might stop it" 

'*Bttt you see I've only been in the form two 
months Theyll think it awfully cheeky of me to 
make a row about a thing like that" 

'' Yes. I should hate it awfully myself." Vincent 
paused, " But still, Dormouse, I think you ought" 

I tried to persuade him to recall his words and 
change his opinion. I hated the thought of lifting 
up my witness against Englishes, and getting laughed 
at, as I knew Orrice and one or two more would 
laugh at me. But Vincent was firm, and my own 
conscience backed him up all the time. 

" I daresay you wouldn't mind it," I said at last 
despairingly and half-angrily. "They couldn't say 
worse of you than that you were idiotically pious, or 
something like that. But if I do it, theyll bring up 
all sorts of things against me — about my shirking 
into the town with Spurge about Turk, and my 
smoking with Macdonald in the roller-shed, and my 
being turned out of the choir, and all the scrapes I 
ever have been in since IVe been here. They'll 
think I am a humbug to make any row about it" 

" Never mind, old Dormouse," said Vincent, put- 
ting his arm round my neck as we walked, " I'm sure 



it will be a beasUy thizig^ to do; but then, joxl see, it 
wiU be an awfully good thing for the whole fonn, 
not only for you, if it sucoeeda. And I'm sure 
nobody will think you are a humbug. It would be 
much more like being a humbug if you went on 
thinking you ought to do it, and wishing to do it, 
and never getting up courage for it at alL" 

So nothing that I could say would move Vincent 
from his position, or make him let me off in the 
least ; and accordingly next day I summoned up my 
courage, and said to Samsden, a fellow in Grodfrey's 
house who was rather a chum of mine, ** I say, don't 
you think the cribbing in our form is beastly V 

"I think it is, rather. Lots of fellows say they 
wish they didn't; they'd give it up if the rest 
would." 

" I would, I know. I'm not sure that I shan't as 
it is. I wish we could find out about it" 

"Suppose we get a paper and send it round for 
signatures when we come in to school this after- 
noon ?" 

" I don't mind signing." 

" m write it, if youll tell me what to say." 

"Let's see. Look here; I should say this sort of 
thing — * We, the undersigned, think it is great hum- 
bug to swindle with regard to Englishes, and that we 
might just as well all agree to do our work without 
them, which would be fair on everybody. Those 
who think so may sign their names underneath.' 
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'' That is jolly I Have you got a pencil V 

Samsden proceeded to write down this composi- 
tion, and I took it back with me to house to write 
out fairly in pen and ink, and Samsden and I 
handed it round at afternoon school with our signa- 
tures attached. 

The form consisted of five-and-twenty boys, and 
about half of these signed our paper without making 
any difficulty. The rest demurred — did not see why 
they should bind themselves, and so on ; and when 
we came out of school we had a rather stormy 
meeting in one comer of the field, with a sharp east 
wind blowing upon us. 

''Nobody wants you fellows to use Englishes if 
you don't want to," said some one; "but why you 
should try to do us out of ours I can't see. It always 
has been the custom in Parker's, and it always will 
be." 

"You ass," said some one politely on the other 
side, " it must be all or none, or it's awfiilly unfair 
on those that don't chose to crib. And I don't hold 
to forcing things down fellows' throats when they 
think it's wrong." 

"Who thinks it's wrong? That little ass Dor- 
mouse, and Samsden, I suppose." 

"I think it's wrong, and IVe thought so some 
time," said one Lester, the biggest fellow in the form^ 
standing out boldly; "and, what's more, I think it 
was a plucky thing to do to make the move ; so if 



any fellow thinks otherwise, I don't agree with 
him." 

Lester's espousal of our cause made it considerably 
more popular. Half-a-dozen of the doubters came 
over to our side, so that we had a large majority. 
" And now," said Lester, " we are twenty-one against 
four, and if those four suppose that they are going to 
be allowed to use Englishes when all the rest of us 
have given up ours, they are mistaken. So they had 
better give in ; and we will have a public bonfire of 
all the Englishes in the form on the heath to- 
morrow. And if anybody is henceforward discovered 
using an English, the rest of us must agree that any 
one who discovers him is to hand him up to Parker." 

Lester was certainly a thorough-going partisan, 
perhaps on the principle that converts go further 
than their teachers. But he was a very important 
personage, and, though some of the minority grumbled 
loudly, no one contradicted him. Some one in each 
house was told off to collect the Englishes belonging 
to Parker's division, and they were to be brought to 
the heath next day, there publicly to be burnt as 
Lester had proposed. Great was the pride of con- 
scious virtue with which we carried out this pro- 
gramme, the only failure being that the wind was 
so high that the fire would not light, and the books 
had to undergo their auto da fh separately, by the 
application of a match, sheltered by a hat, to the 
inside of each. 



But I was not to find my task of reformer alto- 
gether delightful. When I got hack to the house, 
Orrice came up to me and kicked me deliberately. 

« What is that for, Orrice V 

*' Meddling/' said Orrice concisely. 

" I have not been meddling." 

''Yes, you have. You are a precious humbug, 
Dormouse ; that's what you are." 

** No more a humbug than you." 

" Have a mill and prove it, thea You daren't I" 

I could not consider this a personal quarrel, and 
my blood was up. Orrice and I adjourned to the 
lavatory, and there we fought I cannot claim the 
victory, though I was considered to have fought 
pluckily ; but Orrice certainly had the best of it, and 
I could hardly see when we shook hands at the con- 
clusion of the fight. 

When Mr. L6kne came in at the end of preparation 
time, he beheld me with a handkerchief over my 
head to keep a piece of raw beef in its place on each 
eye. He summoned me at once into his study. 

" Chambers," he said gravely, '' I think that just 
before your confirmation it would have been as well 
to abstain from this sort of thing." 

''Sir, I couldn't help it, sir," I said, blinking up 
under the raw bee£ It wasn't just a common sort of 
fight You would have done it if you had been me, 



sir. 



'' Well, no doubt there are fights and fights," said 



my house-master in a slightly amused tone. ''But 
as a general rule, Chambers, I don't think they are 
profitable things. I suppose I must not ask the 



cause." 



" No, sir, please, sir." 

" Well, I won't say anything more about it, as you 
assure me it was in a good cause; but I sincerely 
hope you will have no more occasion for fighting. 
And keep your eyes doctored as long as you can ; I 
don't at all wish to have to send you up to the 
Bishop looking like a prize-fighter." 

I had to pay my penalty in being obliged to sit in 
the sick-room doing nothing for three days, one of 
^irhich happened to be the first day of the athletics, 
when the first heats were run. This was disap- 
pointing, but perhaps it was to a certcdn extent good 
for one to have to sit stiU and think at that period of 
my life. Vincent came up to see me at various 
times in the day, and we talked. 

"I have been unlucky, Angelina, haven't I?** I 
said with a sigh, at the end of the first day, during 
which I had not been able to read a book, or to 
employ myself in anything but moving solitaire- 
balls about, in which I found a sameness after a 
time. 

" Yes, you have." 

" It's been an awful bora But I don't see how I 
could have helped it altogether, unless I had let things 
be, and done nothing about those old Englishes." 
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** And then you'd have been worse off than yon are 
now/' said Vincent; ''you'd have been a humbug." 

"I've a great mind to say lU never try to put 
things right again," I said in a melancholy tone, " or 
meddle either, if all one gets by it is to sit up here 
and lose all the fim that goes on." 

''Tou won't be such an ass. Why, Dormouse, 
what have we got to do all our lives but try and put 
things right that go wrong ? And if we get knocked 
about a bit ourselves, I don't suppose that matters so 
much, if we get the things put right ; and that you've 
done." 

"Well, but suppose I hadn't got the thing put 
right ? Suppose Lester had been on the other side ?" 

''I suppose then Orrice wouldn't have cared to 
lick you, for he would have got his own way." 

" But, Angelina, you don't see what I mean. Sup- 
pose you try to set things right, and fail, and get sat 
upon for your pains, would you still say it was worth 
while?" 

"I expect it's always worth while to be on the 
right side," said Vincent gravely. "Anyhow, Dor- 
mouse, that's what you and I have both got to pro- 
mise to be on next Thursday week for the rest of 
our lives ; so I don't suppose it is much use caring 
whether fellows sit upon us or not for it." 

I am glad to say that^ after passing through various 
shades of violet, green, and yellow, my eyes returned 
to their normal condition before the day of the con- 



firmation, and my thoughts were not disturbed by 
any consciousness of the incongruity of my looks 
with the service I was to take part in. I will not 
describe the service ; any boy at school knows what 
a school confirmation is like, and one is much like 
another, except with regard to the feelings of the 
individual boys engaged in it, which I suppose must 
always differ to some extent. But I am sure that 
Vincent and I both felt, as we renewed the vows of 
our baptism, that we were promising to be on the 
right side for the rest of our lives, and to make no 
compromise with evil, no matter what the conse- 
quences might be ; and thus to carry out to the full 
our duties as members of the Church militant. No 
doubt there were loftier and wider aspects of life for 
U8 yet to learn ; but I don't think it was bad for us 
that this was the chief notion of religion borne in 
upon us as schoolboys, for it made a good foundation 
for lessons of love and faith to be worked in as we 
grew older. 
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CHAP. XXn. — ^A NEW HOUSE-MASTER. • 

PASS on to a great and unexpected event in my 
Wolverton life, which took place when I had 
been just two years at school We boys were all 
amazed, and felt as if the world had turned upside 
down, when we learnt that Mr. Lane— old Giglamps, 
whom we looked upon €ts a fixture quite as little 
likely to move as the old clock Froggy itself — ^was 
about to give up his house, and to take the head- 
mastership of a school in the north of England. And 
more wonderful still, that the move would actually 
have taken place before we went back to Wolverton 
at the end of the holidays I 

We met in a state of excited curiosity. Some of 
us were indignant, some sidkily affectionate to the 
memory of our old jnaster, some only eager to see 
what his successor was like. And as we met in the 
desk-room, a dark whisper began to circulate among 
us. It was rumoured that Mr. Marven was a Bul- 
wich man, and had come here straight from Bulwich, 
full of Bulwich notions and fads. Coidd anything 
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be more dreadful for the school, or more unlucky for 
us? 

Bulwich was not very high in our good books at 
this moment. We had been licked by Bulwich in 
the annual cricket match ; they had been much too 
strong for us, and had beaten us in one innings. 
Nevertheless, I don't think we should have borne 
malice for this, but that we considered that the Bul- 
wich fellows had crowed over their victory in an 
ostentatious and ungentlemanly way, very unlike the 
manner in which we had behaved the year before. 
We often find something to plume ourselves on in 
our worst reverses. But the very notion of a Bul- 
wich man being one's house-master was enough to 
break one's heart. 

"I've seen him once," said Coxhead, one of the 
stupidest boys in the school; "my governor knows 
him." 

"And what's he like?" we said, crowding eagerly 
round this great authority. 

" Oh, like — like other people," said Coxhead. 

"You donkey, you might tell us." 

"Is he big or little?" 

" Is he awfully dandified, and does he wear white 
ties every day like the Bulwich fellows ?" 

" They ape Eton at Bulwich." 

" How does he dress ?" 

" Oh, bother !" said the catechumen ; " I don't recol- 
lect anything particular about him. I told you before 
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he was like other people, and dressed like other 
people ; and he wasn't very big, nor yet veiy little. 
I'm sure I can't tell you any mora" 

In fact, Coxhead was very little good, and we 
turned from him in despair, and were fain to wait to 
judge for ourselves. At last we heard steps along the 
passage, and the head master and Mr. Marven entered 
together. 

Marven was very unlike old Giglamps. He was a 
small slight man, with bright eyes and a keen alert 
face. He did not seem at all shy of us ; he shook 
hands with Lawson and Bobertson, who happened to 
be near the door, to whom the Doctor introduced 
him, and he nodded good-naturedly to the undis- 
tinguished crowd, and said that no doubt we should 
become well acquainted before long. After a few 
minutes he and the Doctor walked out together; and 
then everybody began to talk at once. 

" He's not much to look at." This from Inworth, 
who was six feet high, and broad in proportion, and 
whose brains had all run to muscle. 

"He's a regular Bulwich swelL Didn't you see 
his white tie ?" 

"You idiot, he's a parson. Of course he wears a 
white tie." 

"Oh!" 

" He don't look short-sighted like Giglamps. I ex- 
pect we shall have to mind our p's and q's with him." 

" You may, if you like. I shan't." 
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" I don't see why he should only shake hands with 
Lawson and Blackbird. Carrington and Bear are 
higher up than Blackbird," said a malcontent. 

"How should he know who was who? and we 
were at the other side of the room," said Carrington, 
a bright, pleasant fellow, whom we all of us liked. 

" How could he fail to see such distinguished fel- 
lows as you and Bear ?" said Adderley. 
" Shut up !" growled the Bear. 
" Has he got a wife, by-the-bye 1" 
" No ; at least I don't think so," said Coxhead, 
"Perhaps he'll marry Kitty Melcombe." 
" Perhaps he'll marry your grandmother." 
" Kitty Melcombe wouldn't go and marry a Bulwich 
man," said the Blackbird, indignantly. 

And the conversation being thus diverted, Vincent 
and I followed Bear into his study, and proceeded to 
seat ourselves, he on the window-sill, and I on the 
edge of a rather rickety, but, happily, strongly-built 
table, while Bear extended himself as far as space 
would allow on the sofa. 

Bertram was now between seventeen and eighteen^ 
and, though not tall, was growing into a very good- 
looking fellow. He had a dark fringe upon his upper 
lip, and was beginning to think about whiskers. This 
was the commencement of his last year at Wolverton, 
and, as he was well up in the sixth form, it was quite 
within the bounds of possibility that he might be 
head of the house when Lawson left at Christmas. 
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It lay between him and Carrington. The houae in 
general hoped for Carrington; for Carrington was 
one of those pleasant, popular, good-natured boys 
who make easy rulers, while the Bear's gruff reserve 
and stem decision made him feared but not liked, 
except by a very few. 

Vincent and I were very fond of Bear, and did not 
willingly find fault with him; but, though we would 
not for the world have said so to any but each other, 
we did wish that he showed in a more amiable light 
to the outer world. His temper was by no means 
perfect He had conquered or outgrown his tendency 
to fits of passion, and I suppose, when he came back 
to Wolverton after his illness, finding Poulter gone 
and everything easy before him, he had given up 
watching over his temper as carefully as he had 
learnt to do the term befora Certainly he had not 
improved in this respect during the last year, and 
now and then Vincent and I, one or other of us, had 
come into his black books, as Vincent did about the 
time of his intimacy with LapswelL But these little 
breezes soon blew over with us, and we remained 
good friends. Bear was really fond of both of us, and 
we neither of us cared to stand out long in making 
up a quarrel. 

" What do you think of him, Bear ?" said Vincent. 

" I don't think anything of him," growled the Bear. 
"Bulwich all over! It's beastly to give us a man 
from Bulwich instead of a Wolvertonian." 
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" I suppose Bulwich fellows score over us in one 
or two things/' said Vincent, who had an inveterate 
habit of looking on the bright side. " They're not so 
rough as some of us, I fancy." 

" Eeally, Angelina, you are an absolute idiot. There 
are brutes in all schools ; but as to Bulwich, I should 
like to know wKat Wolverton fellow would have be- 
haved as they did after last match." 

" Johnson or Poulter ; come now." 

"They were neither of them in the eleven, and 
would never have got in, what's more. The eleven 
in a school are a picked set" 

"For cricket, not for manners. Bear. Otherwise, 
Lawson might have been captain." 

Whereat we aU laughed ; for Lawson was reported 
to have owned to not knowing the difference between 
a full pitch and a half volley. 

" I say," I remarked finally, " I must go and look 
after my small frater." For my youngest brother 
had come with me to Wolverton, to enter school under 
my auspices. 

"What are the new fellows like, this half? I 
haven't seen them, except that little Sinclair that I'm 
going to have for my fag. He's a jolly little beggar." 

" So's my frater. He an awfully jolly little beggar. 
I think Carrington's going to have him." 

"Who is going to fall to Inwprth's tender mercies ?" 

"That dirty little Bellamy. Nobody else would 
take him. I hate the look of that fellow." 



At this instant the tea-bell tang, and we all ad- 
journed to the dining-halL 

Licence was allowed in Mr. Lane's time in the 
dining-hall at tea on the first night. The majority of 
the boys were more or less depressed at leaving home, 
and were not ripe for mischief, so that no great row 
generally went on. But a few of us were of such 
irrepressible spirits, that we were not at all averse, 
even under these circumstances, to indulging in 
bread-fights, rough chaff, and such-like noisy if harm- 
less amusements. Mr. Lane had never interfered with 
us on the first night of the half, and we took it to 
form part of our prerogative to make a noise at that 
time. 

Just as Inworth had thrown a peUet of bread at 
me, however, and as I was in the act of returning it, 
the door opened, and our new house-master appeared. 

'^ If a little less noise would be as congenial to your 
feelings, it would be much more so to mine," he said, 
good-humouredly. "And bread-fights are things, I 
am sorry to say, which I have always set my face 
against Bread is not made to be wasted." 

Even as he was speaking, Spurge, thinking himself 
unseen, sent another pellet of bread over at Adderley. 
Adderley dodged, and the pellet flew against the wall, 
where, having been previously moistened with tea, it 
stuck. 

Mr. Marven turned round. 

" Stand up, whoever threw that pellet" 
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Spurge, nudged on both sides by his neighbours, 
stood up reluctantly. 

*' What's your name V* 

" Spurge, sir." 

"Well, Spurge, when I give an order, generally 
speaking, recollect that I mean it to be obeyed. I 
can't endure nasty wasteful habits, and I have no 
wish to see the walls plastered with wet bread." 

Carrington spoke up. " It's the first night of the 
half, sir. We always have bread-fights the first night 
of the half." 

" Indeed ! I don't myself see why bread should be 
wasted on the first night of the half more than on 
any other; so that after to-night you will understand 
that no more bread-fights are to go on, under penalty 
of impositions, first or last night" 

He spoke cheerUy, but in the tone of one who is 
used to being obeyed ; and a subdued outcry of in- 
dignation followed his retreat 

"Well, at least Giglamps wasn't stingy !" 

" Bread ! Sixpence a loaf. He must count up his 
farthings pretty sharp I" 

" I wish Giglamps was back again." 

"So do I." 

" If our liberties are to be taken away like this 1" 

And, to my great amusement, I heard two of the 
newly-arrived boys, my brother Charlie and little 
Sinclair, reflecting the general tone of the house by 
remarking, "Awfully stingy, isn't he!" under their 



breath, as if they were afraid of being heard; which 
was probably the case. 

''WelV said Carrmgton, "I don't see the use of 
making such a lot of fuss about it. Some dons make 
a row about one thing and some about another. In 
Parker's house you get fifty lines if you don't put on 
your slippers the minute you come in in the after- 
noon; and here I suppose it will be bread-fights. 
They unll have their whims, all of them." 

'' And I think bread-fights are beastly/' said Lawson, 
with a face of disgust " It's disgusting to slip up on 
the tiles outside because you've got a slimy pellet of 
bread sticking on the sole of your boot Pah !" 

"It's not shutting up the bread-fights, it's the* 
stinginess I mind," said the Bear. 

"Three hisses for Marven!" called out Inworth 
from his end of the room; and the toast was re- 
sponded to by certain fellows who always " sucked 
up" to its proposer; but the general sense of the 
house was better expressed by an angry " Shut up; 
you idiots," from Bertram's corner, echoed by Car- 
rington, and most properly behaved peopla While 
Vincent said, " You might shut up. What's the use 
of hissing him when we haven't been in the house for 
an hour ? He may be awfully jolly for all we know." 

At this moment a firm step was heard in the pas- 
sage passing by the open hatch, and like the monks 
in Ingoldsby, ''regardless of grammar, we cried out, 
* That's him 1' " 
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" He must have heard.* 

" I believe Angelina knew he was there, and said it 
on purpose," said Inworth, sulkily. 

*' Shut up, Inworth. Go and sit in Angelina's place 
yourself, and see how much you can see of the hatch." 

As Vincent sat on the same side of the room in 
which the hatch was, at the very farthest comer, he 
was considered to be cleared from this imputation. 
In the evening he and I went down the playing-fields 
for a stroll, and talked about Bear. 

"I wish he wouldn't start by being so awfully 
waxy," said Vincent. "He's as sulky as a bear with 
a sore head; just as he used to be when he and 
Poulter went on sparring all day." 

" You see he hates Bulwich ways so awfully." 

" But it's no good losing your temper over it. He 
says he shall stick to the old Wolf traditions of the 
house, and not hand up any fellows who break 
Marven's new rules." 

*' I don't see how the house is to go on, then. Hell 
get himself into a row. Fellows must mind rules, 
and prefects must enforce them, or the place will 
turn into a bear-garden." 

*' Did you mean a pun. Dormouse ?" 

And as we were laughing over my involuntary 
piece of wit the bells began to ring for evening 
chapel, and we joined the crowd of fellows who were 
assembling about the door to exchange greetings with 
their friends in other houses. 




CHAP. XXm. — ^USELESS VALOUR. 



y HAD sometliing to occupy my mind besides Mr. 
w Marven's innovations and Bertram's temper at 
the beginning of that term. My small brother's start 
in the school was upon my mind, and I felt it incum- 
bent upon myself to look after him. He was my 
home pet, and I did not wish to shirk my responsi- 
bility ; in fact, I rather gave Charlie too many direc- 
tions as to his conduct than too few. 

" Look here, Charlie," I said, a day or two after he 
came, in an elder-brotherly way, "I think you are 
making a pretty fair start, but it will never do for 
you to go on doing one or two things that you have 
done since you have been here. They are quite 
wrong." 

"What sort of things ?" said Charlie, looking quite 
frightened. 

"Why, yesterday you went up and asked Lawson 
what o'clock it was." 

" But I didn't know." 
. " Well, you mustn't ask a prefect such a thing as 
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that when you are a junior just come. It's an awfully 
cheeky thing to do." 

" I'm awfully sorry, Bob. How far up the school 
may I ask them what o'clock it is, then ?" 

" Oh, about as far as Spurge or Vincent, it doesn't 
matter. Not above that." 

"AU right; I'll recoUect." 

"And this morning I saw you going down to 
school with that Bellamy. Now don't you get too 
thick with him ; he's not a good sort." 

" I think he's a good-natured sort of chap, Bob." 

"Don't say *chap' here. It's not the thing to say 
at Wolverton. Say ' fellow' if you like." 

So I instructed Charlie in Wolverton etiquette, for 
which schoolboys stickle nearly as much as dowagers; 
and Charlie submitted to my instructions with toler- 
able docility — ^in fact, with eagerness whenever the 
above-mentioned etiquette was concerned. But as 
he had some independence of mind of his own, he 
was not quite so ready to give in when I tried to 
choose his friends for him, and to prevent his making 
a chum of that little Bellamy, who had already, from 
personal characteristics, obtained the undesirable 
nickname of " Dirty." After the first week, however, 
I had no longer to accuse Charlie of being friends 
with Bellamy. He turned up his small nose when 
Bellamy's name was mentioned, and said, "He is a 
cad, Bob. He does use such beastly language, that 
Sinclair and I have agreed not to talk to him more 
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than we can help. He's not fit for the society of a 
public school!" 

Meantime our new house-master was feeling his 
way with us. He came in and out among us a good 
deal^ much more than Mr. Lane had been in the 
habit of doing ; and he had a quick, decided way of 
speaking, which showed that he was used to authority, 
and made it difficult for us to be anything but re- 
spectful to him. Still, however, the house was dis- 
contented; and the discontent smouldered. Any 
innovation, however slight and however good in 
itself, gave us umbrage. For instance, in Lane's time 
we had had two salt-cellars to a table at dinner ; Mar- 
ven instituted six small ones instead, which, of course, 
was much more convenient, as it entailed much less 
passing and repassing. But the house considered this 
as an attempt to Bulwichise us, and retaliated by 
breaking accidenially six of the new salt-cellars in the 
first week. The winter of our discontent affected the 
juniors ; and you might hear newly-come fellows like 
Charlie and his friend Sinclair talking with emulous 
indignation against "Marven's innovations," as if 
they had been old Laneites^ and could possibly have 
judged of the matter. 

We nursed our party spirit till it was too strong to 
be satisfied with mere grumblings. Party spirit is 
not wholesome when directed against equals^ as we 
had found by experience in the time of the great 
Wolf and TAmbkin snowballing; but it is still less 
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ivholesome "when directed against superiors, and 
everything is made burdensome by obedience being 
grudged rather than willing. Perhaps in the early 
years of the century we should have got up a re- 
bellion, or a barring out, or some historical amuse- 
ment of that nature, such as survives in the traditions 
of most public schools. As, however, such pleasures 
have gone out of date, we did the best we could by 
grumbling and setting at nought Marven*8 authority 
when we thought it safe. The bread-fight question 
was that on which we took our stand. If the opinion 
of the house had been taken from every fellow sever- 
ally, I doubt if more than half would have avowed 
to finding any particular pleasure in throwing crumbs 
of bread about the room; but we made it a sort of 
test as to Lane's superiority to Marven, and fellows 
like Bertram, who had never cared for the sport in 
former days, took it up now. So many pellets of 
bread moistened with tea were found sticking to the 
wall that Mr. Marven had all the prefects up into his 
study, and there taunted them with their inefficiency ; 
telling them that, if they were not equal to keeping 
order at tea without him, he would come in and 
assist them in their task. 

Bear came into his study in a state of suppressed 
fury. ''Inefficient, indeed. I should like to show 
him what woidd happen if we really were inefficient," 
he grumbled. '' Bulwich all over ! Making a beastly 
row about things that don't matter twopence-half- 
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penny, and giving ns no credit for keeping order in 
things that really signify T 

** Well, Bear,** said Vincent, who had a very tire- 
some habit of refusing to sympathise in grievances 
which he thought exaggerated, ''we haven't given 
him time to find oat much about that yet Of course 
he sees that we hate him, and so no wonder if he 
hates us. I think it's a beastly way of going on 
myself." 

* I don't know what you want, I'm sure," said Bear. 
''If you mean that we are to sit down quietly to be 
Bulwichised, I don't see it" 

** I don't want to be Bulwichised, and I don't think 
any one could Bulwichise us," said Vincent; ''but I 
do think peace is better than war, and I don't think 
it's at all worth while going on in this way just for 
the sake of bread-fights." 

"/do it for the sake of principle," said Bertram. 

''And I dorCt do it for the sake of principle," said 
Angelina, laughing. 

"All right; then, for goodness' sake, dorCt do it 
Bui don't let us have any more jaw about it" 

So the subject was dropped for the time being ; but 
Bear's temper was not improved by the accusation of 
inefficiency, which rankled in his mind. Thencefor- 
ward he found food for wrath in Marven's most 
innocent remarks. For instance, one very wet and 
chilly morning in October our house-master came in 
to breakfast, rubbing his hands and saying, "The 
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weather is more like Christmas than October. I 
observe that not half of you fellows put on greatcoats 
or take umbrellas down to school Mind 70U do in 
future^ for I don't want more coughs and colds in the 
house than are absolutely necessary. 

Lawson answered civilly enough, but Bertram 
looked up with a scowL His theory just then was 
that the Wolf traditions of the house required us all 
to harden ourselves against weather; and Mr. Mar- 
ven, catching his scowl, laughed and said, "What is 
the matter, Bertram ? Have you got a herring-bone 
in your throat?" (The prefects happened to be 
eating bloaters for their breakfast.) 

"No, sir," said Bertram glumly, his temper not 
improved by a guffaw from Inworth and a giggle 
from Adderley. 

" Then try to look more pleasant, and if you have 
a secret sorrow, hide it behind a smile,'' said Mr. 
Marven. Bertram hated chaff when he was in a bad 
temper, and was beyond all things indignant that the 
house should hold that "Marven had scored." "I 
should like to kick him," said the Bear vindictively 
after breakfast, giving a great kick intended for the 
leg of the table, but missing it and Kghting upon 
mine. It hurt considerably, and Bear's compunction 
had the happy effect of changing the subject for the 
time. 

Vincent would not sympathise with Bertram in 
his unreasoning hatred of everything Marven did or 
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said ; and though the two did not openly quarrel on 
• the subject, theie was a decided cooling of theii 
friendship. The Bear accused Vincent of worship- 
ping the rising sun, and Vincent resented it Vin- 
cent being a popular person, was not at all dependent 
upon Bear for his society, while the Bear was rather 
dependent upon Vincent for his. 

One Sunday, Bertram called to Vincent and asked 
him if he would take a walk with him. In former 
days these two had always been engaged to each 
other for Sunday walks. Vincent hesitated; but 
Bobertson called out, ''Angelina's engaged to me." 

"Awfully sorry, Bear," said Vincent; "but I did 
promise Blackbird." 

"All right; can't be helped," said Bertram, in a 
constrainedly civil voice ; and Vincent and Bobertson 
walked off* He turned back to his study, where I 
was sitting, and sat down as if to write. Then he 
nibbled the end of his pen, and finally burst out 
gruflB.y, " Of course you're engaged to somebody else 
too." 

" No, I'm not. Ill come out if you like, Bear. I 
only told my &ater I'd come with him if I didn't go 
anywhere else." 

" I don't want you to come against your will," said 
the Bear, rather perversely; but I had sense to see 
that his crossness was really hurt feeling, and said, 
"Shut up, Bear. I'm not coming against my will 
Where shall we go to ?" 
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Bertram was not a very cheerful companion. He 
took a decidedly dismal view of life, of the school, 
and of the world in general. Things had been going 
down, he said, ever since Calcott left. With an idiot 
like Lawson, and a cad like Macdonald^ what else 
could be expected? And now Marven upsetting 
everything. 

"I dont think everything's so awfully bad now. 
Besides, Macdonald has left." 

"He's left Inworth and Long, and big brutes of 
that sort, behind him, though. Why, Dormouse, take 
the swearing that goes on now. What do you sup- 
pose Calcott and Barker would have said to that?" 

" Why don't you stop it ? You are a prefect." 

"What's the good of my' making a stir, when 
Lawson sticks like a log, and Carrington doesn't 
care, and Marven undermines our authority ?" 

" Oh, shut up. Bear. He doesn't imdermine it." 

"Yes, he does. Chaffing me like that at break- 
fast !" 

" Well, anyhow. Bear, I do think you might make 
a row about the swearing. I never did swear myself, 
but really I feel as if I should some day when every- 
body does it all round. Barker used to cane for it" 

" Perhaps I might talk to Carrington." 

The result of this was that Bertram did talk to 
Carrington ; and Lawson joining lazily in the move- 
ment, the prefects gave out that they intended hence- 
forth to cane any fellow whom they caught swearing 
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or using bad language. But Lawson was too lazy 
and Carrington too easy-going to be very zealous in 
enforcing this rule ; and the bxurden of it fell upon 
the old Bear. He did try hard to enforce his rule ; 
but there was a strong party among the boys, headed 
by Inworth, who resented it^ and the result was that 
Bertram became positively impopular in the house 
instead of negatively so. But he had a dogged way 
of sticking to any resolution he had taken up, and 
perhaps this unpopularity gave some zest to his zeaL 
It was rather unfortunate that Mr. Marven should 
again put his foot into it with regard to Bertram, 
though perhaps it was not wonderful that he should 
not find out what a good fellow the Bear was at 
bottom while he so persistently showed him his 
worst sida One evening the house-master heard the 
sound of a scuffle, and lamentable yells in a youthful 
voice, proceeding from the dining-hall after supper, 
when the rest of us were in the desk-room. He 
looked in, and beheld Bellamy struggling in the 
Bear's grasp, while the latter was administering an 
unmistakeable licking. No one in all the Bear's 
Wolverton career had ever accused him of bullying 
juniors, and his administration of discipline was 
mere play compared to what Barker's had been. But 
Mr. Marven, firmly believing that Bertram was the 
slave of an ungovernable temper, hearing Bellamy's 
yells and seeing his struggles, made up his mind that 
he had a case of gross bullying before him, and called 
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upon the Bear to desist. Bertram stood up, with 
indignatiou in his eyes, and faced the master, while 
Bellamy, shivering and whimpering, stood wiping his 
eyes in the comer of the room. 

"What is this about, Bertram ?" 

''Sir, he said a thing he had no business to say, 
sir,*' said the Bear, hot with indignation. 

"I didn't!" whimpered Bellamy. "I said some- 
thing quite different " 

His explanation was cut short by his being sent 
into the desk-room, or Mr. Marven might have arrived 
at the fact that Bellamy was being licked, not for 
insolence to Bertram, but for having made use of a 
low and nasty expression to another junior. After 
prayers he called Bertram into his study, and talked 
to him for a quarter of an hour. He accused him 
of having indulged his temper unduly in licking a 
jxmior ; and the Bear certcdnly lost his temper now, 
and refused to answer or to give any rational explana- 
tion of his conduct, under what he considered as an 
imjust accusation. Thus the breach was widened 
instead of closed, and the two remained further apart 
than they had been before. 




CHAP. XXIV. — ^PERILS OF UNPOPULARITY. 



y T was Sunday, and Bear's reforming zeal respecting 
w the language used by the house was at its highest, 
though Carrington's had dropped off Whenever he 
thought he heard any slip of the tongue in the desk- 
room, he would rush out of his study and pounce 
down upon the offender then and there. Whereupon 
Spurge invented a new amusement — the concoction 
of strange expletives, sufi&ciently like the real ones 
to deceive any one at a distance ; and great was the 
delight of the fellows when Bear rushed out upon 
them, only to be told humbly that some one had said, 
"What the pebble are you doing with my book?" 
The result of this sort of thing, two or three times 
repeated, was that Bear was extremely cross — ^with 
the fellows for laughing, with Spurge for taking him 
in, and with himself for being taken in by him. 

A reformer ought to have no self-consciousness, for 
he is sure to be more or less "cheeked" by those 
whom he tries to reform. Bear had plenty, and also 
a high sense of his own dignity as a prefect ; and he 
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was furious at the want of respect paid to him, and 
put it down to the example showed by Mr. Marven 
in chaffing him before his juniors. So that he was 
cross to begin with on that afternoon; and some 
small misunderstandings about our afternoon arrange- 
ments made him crosser still. I had understood from 
him that he was going to walk with Vincent, and had 
therefore promised to walk with my small brother; 
but Vincent had not xmderstood the arrangement, 
and had gone off with Maxey, the captain of cricket, 
a very popular person, who had of late distinguished 
Angelina by a great deal of notice. Finding that 
Vincent was gone, Bertram, with a muttered excla- 
mation of disgust, and a scowl upon his face, retreated 
into his study, and bolted his door. 

I had not gone far before it struck me that it was 
likely to rain ; and as I had respect to my Sunday 
" topper," and also had a very dapper new umbrella, 
which I had left in my desk-place, I went back to 
look for it. The whole place was deF.erted ; aU the 
fellows were out; but Mr. Marven's voice was 
audible talking to Bertram in his study, and Bertram 
responding in his gruffest and sulkiest tones. 

"I don't like to see you dawdling in-doors for a 
whole afternoon when it is fine and you have no 
cold," said the house-master. 

" Sir, I don't wish to go out, sir," said Bear, sulkily. 

" Well, of course when a boy gets to your position 
in the school I can't send you out summarily, as I 
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should if you were younger, but that is what I should 
like to do. I can't endure to see laziness." 

" I am not lazy, sir/' said Bertram, indignantly. 

" People see things difiTerently/' said Mr. Marven 
in his dear and decided tona '' I daresay you see 
yourself in the light of an admirable prefect, who sets 
an example to the house in ready subordination to 
discipline. Perhaps, however, I may be allowed to 
differ from this view." 

And Mr. Marven turned and went out^ while, as 
soon as he was gone. Bear got up to bolt the door, 
and in doing so upset his table and the contents of 
the ink-bottle upon the floor. " Beast !" he muttered 
darkly, and opened the door to see if there were any 
one within reach to get something to mop up the ink. 
I had not at once found my umbrella, which had got 
into another desk-place, and thus I was still in the 
way. Jacob produced a duster and a sponge, and 
Bear and I together did what we could to repair the 
damage upon the study carpet. 

"That Marven is beyond endurance," he said. 
" He comes and says things that make me mad. It's 
all I can do to keep my temper." 

It did not strike me that Bear was extremely 
successful in this last feat. 

'' I should like to pay him out. Beast ! It's awfully 
cowardly to rile a fellow when he can't give you any- 
thing back!" 

" Perhaps he doesn't know how he riles yoiL" 
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" Doesn't he, though ? That's why he does it." 

After which I went out with my umbrella, and 
Bear bolted himself again into his study. In the 
course of our walk Charlie and I came upon Robert- 
son, and to him I related the interesting little episode 
I have just described, and the consequent wrath of 
the Bear. Before many hours were over I wished 
that I had had sense to hold my tongue. 

We were sitting at tea, suspecting nothing, when 
Mr. Marven came in, looking sterner than we had 
ever seen him, and quite pale with anger. In his 
hand he held something black, which he threw 
down on the table before Lawson. Lawson, who was 
not extremely courageous, started and edged away, 
causing a titter to run round the table. For the 
black object was a paper effigy of the house-master, 
in cap and gown plentifully and carefully inked, with 
a thread round the neck, and, to prevent mistakes, 
the initials " W. J. M." neatly printed on the back. 

" When I came to Wolverton," said Mr. Marven in 
a clear sarcastic voice, " I thought I should have to 
do with a society of gentlemen, such as I have been 
accustomed to in all the other schools I have known. 
I find I have been mistaken. I found this just now 
hanging over my study table from the gas lamp. It 
is a refined and delicate piece qf wit, and reflects 
great honour upon its perpetrator. So much so, that 
I should be much obliged, Lawson, if you would find 
out his name for me, and give it me to-morrow 
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morning.'* As he spoke he looked seazchingly at 
Bertram, who glared at him in return ; and then he 
left the room. 

As soon as he was gone onr tongues broke loose. 
The effigy was handed round the table, and every 
one handled it and laughed. It was cut out of the 
cover of an old copy-book, with diagonally-striped 
marbled paper; and Carrington remarked, **\ say, 
let's look at the pattern. Whoever did it duM be 
handed up, or hell go and say at Bulwich that we 
are all cads." 

Patriotism was perhaps a stronger passion in our 
minds than abstract love of justice; and Marven's 
opening sarcasm had had its effect - We handed the 
efi&gy to Carrington, and he conmianded the fellow 
who had done it to stand up. Nobody moved. Then 
he said, "Well inspect all the copy-books in the 
house after tea. If there's one with a cover missing, 
we shall know whether it belongs to the effigy or 
not." 

" But almost everybody was out till chapel," said 
Adderley; "and it couldn't have been done while 
Marven was in his study." 

"Well, who was in?" said Lawson. "Bear, you 
were in all the time, weren't you ?" 

" What of that K' said the Bear, indignantly. " Do 
you mean to suspect me ?" 

"Shut up, you idiot," said Carrington. "Who 
dreams of suspecting you. Isn't it possible that, as 
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you were in all the jrftemoon, you might know who 
was about?" 

" I came in for my umbrella just about three, and 
nobody was about then," I said, 

" I daresay Bear was asleep. Bears always are in 
winter/' said Inworth. 

" I wasn't." 

"And didn't you hear anybody moving about ?" 

" I can't hear what goes on in Marven's study, you 
fooL" 

The inspection of the copy-books gave but little 
help. Half-a-dozen or more had no covers at aU; 
and the pattern of the marbled paper at the back of 
the efiBgy was so common that hardly any fellow in 
the school could say for certain that he had never 
had a copy-book of that pattern. Neither did it 
seem as if any one except Bertram had been in the 
house between three and four, when the effigy must 
have been put in its place. It was such a childish 
piece of impertinence that at first every one settled 
that it was some idiotic junior trick, and no one 
dreamed of putting it on to Bertram. 

Carrington had made so sure of discovering the 
culprit, that he was somewhat humiliated at having 
to confess to his want of success; but we were all 
rendered highly indignant wheft Mr. Marven an- 
nounced that he considered this last performance of 
ours only the culmination of the insubordinate spirit 
which we had shown ever since he had come to the 
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house ; and that therefore, unless the offender could 
be discovered and given up before Thursday, he 
should stop all the exeats which naturally would 
take place from the foUowing Saturday afternoon to 
Monday morning, a privilege always accorded to us 
on the middle Sunday of the term. 

These exeats were considered a great treat. All 
the boys who lived in the neighbourhood went home, 
and mostly took one or two less fortunate school- 
fellows with them. It was a very pleasant break in 
the half, and we felt very blank at the notion of 
having it stopped. No doubt we had on the whole 
been more or less insubordinate since the new regime 
had begun ; but we had gentlemanly feeling enough to 
be ashamed of the hanging in effigy, and were quite 
guiltless of the desire to screen the offender which 
Marven attributed to us ; so that the indignation of 
injured innocence spread rapidly through the housa 

It was not till the next day that, as I was watching 
a game of football, Vincent, who likewise was looking 
on, came up to me and said, '' I say. Dormouse, do 
you know they are all saying that Bear hung up that 

effigy?" 

" Hung up your grandmother," I replied. 

"I know. They are awful fools. But Long, or 
some brute of that sort, started it. They say it must 
have been him, because nobody else was there, and 
he had a row with Marven, and said he would pay 
him out that very afternoon. They say you said so." 
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"What a donkey that Eobertson is, to go and 
gossip like that." 

"Did he say so?" 

"He said he should like to pay him out. He was 
in a rage because Marven came and talked in that 
way he has, half-chaflang and half-sneering, that riles 
Bear above everything. But how can they be such 
idiots r 

" Well, there are a lot of them that hate Bear as 
much as Bear hates Marven; they are bored with 
his coming down upon them about swearing, and 
think he gives himself airs too. And a lot of them 
say that, rather than have their exeats stopped, 
they'll go to Marven, and say it was Bear." 

" Awful lies they'll have to tell, then. But I don't 
suppose Marven '11 believe them. Bear do such an 
idiotic thing, indeed !" 

"Well, I hope he won't; but he doesn't like Bear, 
and I don't believe he knows the least bit what a 
good fellow Bear is. I thought perhaps it would be 
a good thing for those of us that like Bear to get up 
a paper and say we know it wasn't him." 

" Does Bear know what they say ?'* 

"Yes, I'm afraid he does. I couldn't get hold of 
him after school, he rushed away so fast. Shall we 
go back to the house and see if he is in his study ?" 

Accordingly we did so; but the study door was 
bolted, and we could not persuade the Bear to open 
it. At dinner he sat mute between Carrington and 
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Long, and ate nothing. I scribbled on a scrap of 
paper, '' Do let Angelina and me come and talk after 
dinner/' twisted it up, and handed it to him. He 
wrote back on the same scrap, '' Thanks, but I have 
to take my verses to Melcombe then ;" and with this 
information we were obliged to be content. 

Spurge came up to me after dinner, looking very 
important, with a paper in his hand. "Dormouse," 
he said, " I suppose it is no use trying to get you to 
sign this, as it concerns your precious Bear." 

" Let me see it," I said as indifferently as I could. 

" You see," said Spurge, " the prefects won't give 
up Bear as the fellow who did it, though it's as plain 
as a pikestaff that it was him, for nobody else was 
near. So as the rest of us have no mind to lose our 
exeats, we mean to send in this paper with our 
signatures." 

"Who got it up?" 

"Long and Inworth; but I suggested a few im- 
provements in the wording," said Spurge with modest 
pride. And I read — 

"Sib, 

"As we do not like to be accused of sympathy 
with such a snobbish thing as hanging you in efOgy 
over your own study table, nor to have our exeats 
unjustly stopped, we write this to say that we are 
quite convinced that it can be but one person, a 
prefect, who was in the house the whole time, 
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especially as he is known to have said that he would 
like to pay you out for something. The other prefects 
say he denies it, but we don't think that is much, for 
so does everybody else. The undersigned think that 
if you stopped his exeat it would serve him right, but 
they don't see that it is at all fair that you should 
stop ours. 

(Signed) *'H. Long. 

T. Inworth. 
G. E. Spurge. 
P. Orrice." 

And so on, with many names that I need not here 
particulari^. 

"You sneaks I" I said, with^a sudden impulse of 
wrath, snatching the paper out of Spurge's hands and 
tearing it to pieces before he could preved||me. This 
was certainly foolish if valiant on my part, as I could 
not prevent their writing and sending in another 
paper exactly Kke it — ^pens, ink, and paper not being 
scarce commodities in a public school. But my blood 
was up, and I did not stop to think. Half a minute 
more, and I found myseK in Inworth's grasp, power- 
less as a baby, while the six-foot giant administered 
to me such a licking as I had never felt in all my 
life. 

I imagine that it would have been much to my 
advantage to utter a few yeUs ; for Inworth was not 
intentionally cruel— he was only a great rough 
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animal, with more strength than he knew how to 
use. But I was too proud; a sense of heroism in 
standing up for Bear closed my lips; and when in 
the middle Inworth stopped and said, " Have you had 
enough, or will you do it again ?'* I found pluck, or 
madness, enough to pant out, "If I — get — ^the — 
chance!" whereat my punishment recommenced. 
When Inworth let me go I staggered to my seat, 
feeling giddy and sick, and aching in every limb, but 
none the less with a proud consciousness that I had 
done my best for Bear, and had suffered in his causa 
I would not tell the Bear of Inworth's licking, for 
I did not want him to complicate his own affairs by 
taking up my quarrels; but Carrington saw that 
something had happened to me, and, having foimd 
out what it was, he made me come into his study 
and lie oar his diminutive sofa, where in the course 
of an hour or two I recovered, all but a slight head- 
ache. In the course of the evening Vincent brought 
me the counter-paper that Bertram's defenders were 
to sign. It ran thus — 

"Dear Sm, 

" We, the undersigned, hope you will take 
no notice of the other petition that is going about, 
which is only got up by a lot of fellows out of spite, 
because Bertram has tried to keep order and done 
his duty as a prefect We have known him for 
years, and are quite sure he is incapable of the 
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conduct they attribute to him, doing a low snobbish 
thing and then denying it. Whoever did it, he 
didn't; and this is the true and sincere conviction 
of us. 

**J. T. Carrington. 
R Chambers. 
A. Vincent. 

F. E. EOBERTSON. 

C. Chambers. 
F. Sinclair." 

And about half-a-dozen more names, not nearly so 
many as the counter-accusation had mustered. 

About a dozen boys in the house refused to sign 
either petition, some alleging that it was too much 
bother, and others that, if Bertram had done it, it 
was a sneaking thing to hand it up. But all the 
juniors thought it was fine fun to sign a petition, 
and those whose exeats were threatened naturally 
signed Inworth's. 

Meanwhile, Bear sat in his study with his door 
bolted, and gave no sign that we could see how his 
unpopularity and this accusation affected him. 
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CHAP. XXV. — NOT SO BLACK Al^TER ALL. 

VT was not until preparation was over that we were 
Ik adnutted into the Bear's den ; and I don't know 
that he would have let us in then if we had not 
insisted on it, as we wanted to show him the copy of 
our petition. Carrington, Vincent, and I aU inserted 
ourselves with some difficulty into the available space 
in Bertram's study, and all talked at once. 

"So you see we've done what we could, and no 
one can say the house is unanimous against you. 
Bear." 

" Thanks awfully, all of you," said Bertram, without 
looking up. 

" And what do you think we had better do next ?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure. I don't see what there 
is to be done." 

"Carrington, Marven wants you," said somebody 
from outside ; and Carrington departed, leaving An- 
gelina and me alone with our Bear. 

"Bear, don't look so awfully miserable. Who 
cares about those donkeys ? Every one that's good 
for anything knows it's all rubbisL" 
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** I did not think they would have been so ready to 
put it down to me/' said Bertram. " Do you suppose 
they really think it is me, or is it all spite ?" 

" I don't believe they think of anything but their 
beastly exeats/' said Vincent. 

"I've been trying to think what I could have 
done to make them think it was likely to be me/' 
said Bear in the same depressed tone. " I know I've 
been rather savage lately, and grumbled against 
Marven ; but they don't like Marven any better than 
I do. I suppose they hate me for making a row 
about swearing; but, then, that is no reason why 
they should say I hung up the effigy." 

"What they go upon/' I said, "is your having 
been in all the afternoon." 

"And your having said you would like to pay 
Marven out/' said Vincent 

"How did they know what I said to Dormouse ?" 
said Bear sharply, looking up at me. 

"It was my fault. Bear. I'm awfully sorry," I 
said penitently. " I did not know all this row would 
come on, and I told Bobertson about Marven coming 
in and putting you in a wax. Indeed I'm awfully 
sorry, Bear." 

" AU right ; shut up. I don't suppose you meant 
any harm. And on this ground they give me the 
credit of being a fool and a knave too. Kind of 
them." 

" They are awful fools, Bear. Don't mind them." 
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" If they had said I had a beastly temper, and had 
made a fool of myseK with it all this half, they 
mightn't have been so far wrong," said Bertram. 
But to say I would have been such a cad as to hang 
up that idiotic efBigy and then lie about it " 

Just as we had got to this point, little Sinclair 
knocked at the door and sang out, " Please, Bertram, 
Marven wants you in his study at once." 

"Just as likely as not he'll believe every word of 
those idiots, and expel me," said poor Bear. 

" Shut up, Bear. He won't be such a fooL" 

"Well, he's got much more reason for a grudge 
against me than Inworth and Spurge," said Bertram, 
who certainly did not take a cheerful view of his 
own prospects. Slowly and unwillingly he rose and 
went, leaving us behind him. 

" How awfully cut up he is about it !" 

" I wish we could find out who did it. I don't see 
any other way of clearing him." And we racked our 
brains again, as we had done a dozen times that day, 
to invent some ingenious plan by which we might 
act the part of amateur detectives. Vincent finally 
suggested one, which we carried out a day or two 
later, as I will presently describe. 

Meanwhile, poor Bertram was at the bar in Mar- 
ven's study, where things proved not to be quite so 
black as he had anticipated. Partly from him, partly 
in after days from Mr. Marven himself, when I came 
down to stay with him on terms of semi-equality as 
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an old boy, I learnt the true history of that interview 
as I give it here. 

"It appears, Bertram," said Mr. Marven, "that 
your school-fellows in this house are divided in 
opinion about you. Some seem to accept the ten- 
dency of the evidence, and others entirely refuse to 
do so." 

" Yes, sir," said Bertram. 

"Well, you appear to have two sides to your 
character. I cannot say that you have shown me 
anything of the best side ; but nevertheless I will try 
to believe that you have it, and that you intend to 
be honest and trustworthy." 

" Thank you, sir," said Bertram under his breath, 
trying to keep down the anger which rose in his 
mind at the implied suspicion. It was well for him 
that he had had a day of preparation, in which to 
try to soften down his own pride, and to acknow- 
ledge that he himself had been in fault to some 
extent. 

"Now the evidence," proceeded Mr. Marven, 
" though it could not convict you, does tend strongly 
to throw suspicion upon you, Bertram. You are 
known to dislike me, and to take every opportunity 
of showing your dislike. I won't enter now upon 
the question as to whether it has been fair upon me 
to start with such a strong prejudice as you have 
shown against me ; but that is the fact Then you 
are alone in the desk-room for the whole afternoon, 
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refusing to go out, though I come and ask you to do 
so— and refusing, I must say, not over civilly. And 
finally, you are reported to have announced your 
intention of paying me out ; what for, I don't pretend 
to say. You acknowledge these facts ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Bertram quietly. 

" Very welL Now listen to me. If you have done 
this in a moment of temper, and confess it freely, I 
shall take no more notice of the matter, and the 
punishment which I have threatened the house with 
will not take eflFect. On the other hand, if you deny 
the charge, I shall believe your word." He paused, 
and then said, "Look at me, Bertram, and answer, 
are you guilty or not ?" 

" No, sir," said Bertram, meeting his eye steadily. 
" I didn't do it, and I don't know who did." 

" Very well ; I have no alternative but to believe 
you," said Mr. Marven, rather drily. " You may go." 

But Bertram lingered, as if he were trying to say 
something which would not come. "Well, what is 
it?" said Mr. Marven, half-expecting a recantation 
of his denial 

" I — ^I — can't wonder if you think me worse than 
I am, sir," said the boy at last, with a great effort. 
" I didn't think of it then, but I suppose it wasn't 
fair, as you say, to hate you from the beginning. I 
beg your pardon, sir." 

"Shake hands, Bertram," said Mr. Marven in a 
much warmer tone than he had used befora " Como 
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now," he added, laying his hand on Bertram's shoulder, 
"let us start afresh. We will neither of us hate the 
other, and we will both try to believe that the other 
means welL Is it a bargain ?'' 

"Yes, sir," said Bertram, feeling somehow as if a 
heavy weight had been lifted oflF his heart. 

"Very welL Remember, I believe in you, and 
trust your word entirely." 

And Bertram came back with something suspi- 
ciously moist about his eyes, and shut himself into 
his study for five minutes or so by himself. "He 
was awfully jolly ; he believes me," he told us when 
we lingered to walk with him down to school " I 
shall always stick up for him in future." 

But though Bear was now at peace with himself 
and with Mr. Marven, his troubles were by no means 
over. Fully half the house believed in his guilt, and 
were of opinion that his obstinacy stood between them 
and their exeats. Mr. Marven in vain assured Inworth 
and Long, whose righteous indignation knew no 
bounds, that he was quite sure that they were under 
a loistake, and that Bear was both innocent and 
ignorant of the matter. They would have it that he 
had told a lie, and were quite angry with Marven for 
believing him. In fact, they had fuUy persuaded 
themselves that Bertram was the culprit, and the 
loss of the exeats, which became more imminent as 
the week went on, and no other culprit appeared to 
take the blame, sharpened their indignation— which 
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might have been milder had it only been the question 
of an untruth in the abstract — ^into absolute fury. 
All the rest of the petitioners on that side followed 
suit. 

Wateiy adventures seemed fated to be the Bear's 
lot at Wolverton, and on the Friday afternoon the 
following occurrence happened. We went into school 
at three, and had an hour's freedom between dinner 
and school ; and Charlie insisted on my coming down 
the stream with him to show me what he declared to 
be a deserted kingfisher's nest. It must have been 
very much deserted indeed, as this was November; 
but Charlie was so eager about it that I yielded at 
last to his importunities, and started, accompanied by 
Bertram, who said he wanted some fresh air. The 
kingfisher's nest proved, as might be imagined, a 
mare'3 nest also, and poor Charlie was highly dis- 
gusted when we both announced that there was no 
nest at all, only some lumps of soft chalk which had 
crumbled into dust and whitened the neighbouring 
grasses so as to give them a likeness in imaginative 
eyes to the fish-bones which are said to compose that 
bird's unsavoury habitation. 

As we were coming back we met Inworth, Long, 
and half-a-dozen more of that lot. They were walking 
along the narrow path which at this place ran between 
the river and a deep ditch a couple of yards wide, 
which drtdned the water meadows, and was just now 
quite full of water. On the farther side was a deep 
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swamp, where, had we jumped, we should have gone 
up to our knees in mud, supposing that we had 
cleared the ditch. It was a bad place to meet one's 
enemies in ; and when Inworth and his friends saw 
us coming, they formed themselves into a compact 
body four deep upon the narrow path, so as most 
eflfectually to bar our way. Thus they waited for us. 

" I say, Inworth, don't be such an ass. Let us get 
by," said the Bear. 

" Get by, by all means," said Inworth, not moving 
an inch. 

"You are a cad," said Bear, contemptuously. 

Instantly he was seized upon by Inworth's great 
arms and pinioned. "You call me a cad, do you? 
I'll tell you who I call a cad. A feUow that goes 
and hangs Marven in effigy, and is such a sneak that 
he gets the whole house's exeats stopped rather than 
telL" 

"Go on with your lies, pray do," said Bear, 
struggling in Inworth's grasp. 

"I'll tell you what I have a great mind to do," 
said Inworth, turning to his supporters — ^" duck him 
till he confesses." 

"Inworth, you shan't 1" I said, half-crying. "He 
got half-killed before when he got in to save Poulter, 
and he's a prefect too, so you'd better look out." 

" So am I, old Dormouse ; and if you lay hands on 
me yim'd better look out. Lay hold of him. Long; 
he's kicking my shins. I didn't give him half enough 



the other day for tearing up my paper ; I shall have 
to do it again. Now, then, Mr. Bertram — ^hold his 
legs, Winter — I shall ask you once, twice, and thrice 
if you will confess ; and if you won't, into the river 
you go, where youll get jolly wet. Once. Will you 
confess ?" 

Not a sound came from Bertram's lips. He was 
white with anger, but he was much too proud to 
respond to the queries of Inworth's self-constituted 
Inquisition. 

" Twice. Will you confess V 

No answer. 

« Thrice. Will you confess ? '' 

Still no answer came ; and Inworth, who had ap- 
parently been relying upon physical force only, and 
undervaluing moral determination, seined rather 
puzzled. Then he said, " Let go. Winter. The ditch 
is good enough for him." 

And as Bertram, who had been swung between the 
two aU the time that the questioning was going on, 
staggered giddily to his feet, Inworth gave him a 
quiet back-handed shove, which sent him into the 
ditch with a great splash. Then they all rushed oflF 
with a war-whoop of pleasure, all but upsetting me 
into the river on the other side as they did so. Poor 
Bertram, chilly and dripping, crawled out of the 
ditch, looking not unlike the nursery picture of 
Johnny Head in Air after his visit to the fishes. 

" The brutes !" he said, shaking his fist at them. 
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"Bear, do come back as quick as you can and 
change your things. Suppose you should be ill again 
as you were before ?" 

" Stuff. I was ill to begin with then ; I am quite 
well now. But those beastly rascals " 

" Would it be murder or manslaughter if you had 
been drowned in the ditch ?" said Charlie, gravely. 

*' Suicide," said Bear, with a half-laugh in spite of 
his wrath. " Well, it's awfully cold, and I shall get 
home as fast as ever I can, so as to change before 
school Come to my study when you get in, old 
Dormouse, and we'll walk down to school together." 

And he ran hoiuewards at a rate which might have 
won a mile race, while Charlie and I followed in a 
white-hot state of indignation. As soon as I got in 
I found Carrington and Vincent, and poured out my 
story to them. 

" It's a case of gross bullying of a prefect. I shall 
talk to Marven about it," said Carrington. " I don't 
see what is to become of discipline if that sort of 
thing is to be allowed. Inworth should not have 
been made a prefect at all if he has no more notion 
how to behave than that." 

" Here comes Bear," I said as the latter entered in 
dry clothes, and Carrington called him to his study. 

" The mud got into my hair ; it was beastly. But 
I rushed back at such a pace, I'm out of breath still," 
said Bertram. 

" And are you quite warm now ?" 
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"Bless you, yes. I'm not seedy to start with, so ' 
it will do me no harm, as far as that goes. But 
wasn't it an outrageous thing to do, Carrington ?" 

" Yes, and I mean to talk to Marven about it. The 
whole body of prefects is insulted by such a thing." 

" If we could manage it any other way than by 
bringing in Marven," said Bertram. 

•' How do you mean ?" 

" Of course some notice must be taken of it, for the 
sake of the discipline of the school ; but you see it's 
only since this morning that Marven and I are 
friends, and I don't want the first outcome of it to be 
that he is to take up the cudgels for me." 

"I see. But I don't see how else you are to 
manage it at alL" 

" If the prefects were to take it up, and insist on 
Inworth apologising in public," said Vincent. 

" He deserves something much worse than that." 

" That would quite satisfy me," said Bertram ; " and 
I expect it will do more to support the prefects' 
authority than if it came through Marven's hands. 
Will you suggest it, Carrington ?" 

" If you wish it. Though I must say I should be 
in a much greater wax if I were you. It really was 
a beastly thing to do." 

And with this resolution we all went down to 
School together. Charlie was highly delighted with 
having been an eye-witness of the scene, as he could 
describe it to all his fellow-juniors who had not been 
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there ; and during tea nothing else was talked about 
among Bertram's partisans in the house. 

Just after tea, however, a new turn was given to 
our thoughts. Mr. Marven came in and said, "I 
have not yet discovered who hung my effigy on 
Sunday evening, and, as you know, I threatened to 
stop the exeats of the house if the culprit were not 
given up. But on thinking the matter over I am 
not sure that this would be fair, as I cannot accuse 
the house of knowing and trying to shield the guilty 
person. On the contrary, I think some of you have 
been much too hasty in fixing the guilt on one of 
your number, on quite insufficient evidence, attaching 
no weight to his honourable character and his steady 
denial. I am perfectly satisfied that Bertram is 
innocent, and I am also perfectly satisfied that the 
house does not feel that sympathy with the deed 
with which I credited it. Under these circumstances 
I shall allow the exeats as usual to-morrow, and hope 
that time will bring out the real culprit." 

It was wonderful to see the sudden brightening of 
all the faces. " Thank you, sir," said a chorus of the 
more polite; and when Mr. Marven went away an 
outburst of joy, dangerous to the crockery, and 
testified chiefly by knife-handles, took place. After 
which we all went back into the desk-room, and took 
our places there as usual for the evening. 

The next day — as the exeats did not take place 
until the afternoon— Carrington and Lawson con- 
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Yened a caucus of prefects, all, I believe, in the 
school except Inworth and Bertram. We who were 
not among the initiated looked on with great curiosity 
and interest at the knot of big fellows who assembled 
in the comer of the first field, and longed to hear 
what they were talking about, and what view they 
took of matters in general But of .course we were 
excluded, and had to wait until the proceedings of 
the meeting oozed out from Garrington to Bertram, 
and from the Bear to us. 

It was resolved that Inworth had insulted the 
whole body of prefects in the person of Bertram, and 
that, unless he chose to apologise publicly, he was to 
be handed over to the Doctor, with a petition signed 
by the whole body that he might be degraded from 
his office, or else requested to resign it. (Petitions 
were very fashionable at Wolverton this half) In- 
worth was then sent for and informed of this decision. 
At first he had blustered, and seemed inclined to 
brave it out; but the insulted body of dignitaries 
would brook no nonsense, and Inworth's moral pluck 
was of a much slighter calibre than his physical 
determination, so he gave in. 

We all hurried through our dinner, and rushed off 
to the playing-fields to see Inworth eat humble pie. 
Bertram walked down looking rather sulky, ejacu- 
lating "Plague take it" at intervals; it was easy to 
perceive that he did not enjoy the prospect of his 
part, and that he would not have been sony to slip 
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out of it. But Inworth had oiBfended against the 
discipline of the school, and the performance had 
therefore to be gone through for the sake of others 
than himself. 

It was not a highly dramatic scene at best. Ber- 
tram stood among the rest of the prefects, looking 
red and shamefaced. Inworth, looking likewise red 
and shamefaced, slouched up to him with his hands 
in his pockets and muttered something unintelligible 
to most of us, which those who were nearest reported 
to be " Awfully sorry for shoving you into the ditch." 
Bear said in his deep bass growl *'AU right!" and 
then each, as if struck by a simultaneous after- 
thought, extracted a hand from a trouser-pocket, 
rather doubtfully and hesitatingly, and both shook 
hands. We all clapped our applause, and then dis- 
persed to our respective houses to pack up our things 
for our exeats, for which we were to depart by the 
four o'clock train. 

I was to go to Bertram's home for the first tima 
I seldom went from home in the holidays, though I 
had had my share of invitations ; there were so many 
of us, and we were so glad to meet, and had such fun 
together, that we grudged spending our holidays apart 
from each other. But it had been an old promise 
that this exeat should be spent at the Bear's home, 
Enderley ; and thither we were soon rushing oflF at 
express speed. 



CHAP. XXVL — ^ANGELINA'S BANQUET. 

•i)&^FTER all the noise and bustle, and the combative 
lOf spirit which had of late reigned at school, it was 
curious to get into the quiet of Bertram's home. His 
father was a country parson, who had spent all his 
life in a quiet country village, where the most pro- 
minent feature was the church spire, which rose out 
of a cluster of elms, and lifted itself up, at the moment 
when I first caught sight of it, against a pale blue 
frosty sky. His mother was an invalid, confined to 
her sofa by a spine complaint, and waited on most 
tenderly and carefully by her only daughter, a pretty 
girl about a year older than the Bear. There was 
another son, who was now at Oxford ; and these were 
all the family. Accustomed as I was to a family of 
ten, it seemed a very small number. 

They were very kind to me. While Bertram was 
sitting by his mother's side talking to her in a low 
voice, Alice showed me photographs and old scrap- 
books made out of Punch; and though I was naturally 
rather shy, like most boys between fifteen and sixteen, 
T found that I could talk to her quite pleasantly. 
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And then Mrs. Bertram called me to sit by her and 
to talk to her, and I found her still pleasanter than 
Alice. ** I think your people are the joUiest I ever 
met, except mine," I remarked to Bertram. 

The Sunday was fine and mild, and the hours 
passed by quietly and quickly. We went to the 
pretty church, where Bertram sang in the choir, and 
read the lessons for his father; and in the evening 
the Bear and I accompanied Mr. Bertram to a school- 
chapel about two miles oflF, where he held a service. 
When we came out, Mr. Bertram told us that we had 
better go home without him, as he had to go and see 
a sick person; but Hugh scouted this notion, and 
said he much preferred to wait and walk up and 
down while his father was engaged, if I would wait 
with him. He was not going to miss the chance of 
a walk with his pater when he got so few. 

So we two paced the lane outside the cottage, 
walking up and down in the starlight, and talked. 

" I*m awfully glad we got this exeat after all," said 
the Bear. "It's so much easier to see things pro- 
perly when you get away from them; and I've had a 
jolly good talk with mother too. Dormouse." 

" Did you tell her about that beastly effigy ? What 
did she say ? " 

" She said she was awfully sorry for me, but she 
supposed it was partly my own fault for setting 
myself against Marven in the way I did. And now 
that I see how jolly Marven can be, I expect it was. 
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And she said, too, that while I was at school it was 
no business of mine to set myseK up as a critic over 
him, if I did think he wanted to Bulwichise us." 

'' I don't know. I thiok dons must expect to be 
criticised." 

''Tes, but you may overdo it, I suppose; and I 
woA rather savage with everybody all round, Angelina 
and alL Mother says that voluntary and intelligent 
obedience shows a much finer sort of mind than 
grudging criticism, and that all civilisation worth 
anything is founded on it. So I am going to try it 
on for the rest of my time at Wolvertoa" 

" What did she say about the fellows pitching upon 
you about the eflBgy ?" 

" She said she imagined I must have made myself 
a little obnoxious to them in other ways besides 
sitting upon them about the bad language ; and I said 
I supposed I had, but I never had thought it worth 
while to put myself out of the way to try and be 
popular, like some fellows," 

"Well?" 

" She said one ought to try to be agreeable," said 
Bear, "not for popularity's sake, but because one 
was a Christian. Somehow I never thought of that 
before." 

And after a little pause of silence Bear ejaculated, 
"What an awful bore it must be for feUows who 
have no homes and no mothers. Dormouse 1" 

I agreed with him entirely. 
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" And isn't it jolly quiet here ? Ton seem as if 
you could think about things in peace, and not have 
them rub you all up ; and then you can go back and 
begin again." 

" But don't you hate the thought of going back to 
all that effigy row and all ?" 

" I should have, but mother has put fresh heart in 
me, and I mean to make those idiots see what idiots 
they are. I don't mean to waste my last year at 
Wolverton, Dormouse, as I've wasted all the first 
part of this half." 

" I should have thought you had swotted enough 
as it was." 

"I don't mean swotted. I call it wasting the 
place if one doesn't enjoy it, and get all the good out 
of it one can. Dormouse, what a lucky feUow you 
are to have two years here after me I" 

" It won't be near so jolly when you have left" 

"It won't for me. I wonder whether fellows go 
on all through their lives getting awfully fond of a 
place, and then having to leave it !" 

This rather melancholy forecast of life was checked 
by Mr. Bertram coming out of the cottage and walking 
home with us, during which the conversation became 
more general 

The next day we returned to school, and Vincent, 
who had brought back a large hamper from home, 
seized upon me to inform me that on the next half- 
holiday he intended to carry out the plan he had 
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invented, by which he hoped to arrive at the author 
of the effigy. He had made up his mind that it was 
the performance of some junior in the house. No 
one else, he said, with some force in his reasoning, 
would have thought of such an idiotic form of insult 
to Mr: Marven; and therefore, if a sufficient moral 
force could be brought to bear upon the juniors, he 
thought they might be made to confess. Vincent's 
idea of moral force was that it should be backed by 
physical persuasion; and, to combine both, he pro- 
posed to hold a feast, to which all the juniors of the 
house were to be invited, aild to regale their bodies 
upon a very tempting iced cake which his sisters 
had got ready for him, and their minds upon moral 
narratives, setting forth the advantages of confessing 
anything that had been done wrong instead of hiding 
it. Vincent's dormitory grumbled slightly at the 
notion of the ordinary fate of cakes being deviated 
from in the case of this very splendid one ; but Vin- 
cent assured them that he was awfully sorry, and 
would not have done it except for a very particular 
purpose. 

Accordingly, on Wednesday afternoon, a party of 
about fifteen juniors, with Eobertson, Vincent, and 
myself, assembled in the cricket pavilion, by Maxey's 
leave. When the cake had disappeared, together 
with various apples, pears, and nuts, Vincent said, 
"We've got half-an-hour. I vote we tell stories. 
Blackbird, tell us something." 
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Blackbird would only laugh in a way very unsuit- 
able to the dignity of the occasion, and I threw 
myseK into the breach. I had previously composed 
a little anecdote which I thought suitable to the 
occasion, and calculated to lead the culprit to confess 
his crime, and clear the Bear in the eyes of all. 

"Once," I began, "there was a fellow at school 
whose name was Jack Tipton. He was an awful 
beast. He went and took money out of other fellows' 
purses and desks when they weren't looking, and 
said it was the servants." 

" Well ?" said Sinclair, as I came to a pause. 

" Well, he got found out somehow." 

"How?" 

" Oh, some other fellow hid to watch under one of 
the desks, and saw him take it, and nabbed him. 
Tipton was awfully strong, and as he knew it was all 
up with him he jumped out of the window and ran 
away to sea. When he got there the captain was an 
awful beast, and one day he flogged Tipton to death ; 
and just before he died he said all his misfortunes 
came from having been a thief and a sneak at school 
That's all." 

This highly moral and tragic tale did not, I am 
sorry to say, produce any startling effect among the 
suspected boys. No one turned pale, or burst into 
tears and confessed that he had been a sneak also. 
On the contrary, they seemed inclined to be rather 
amused with my account of Tipton's awful fate, 
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which was not at all the effect I meant the anecdote 
to have. 

" Didn't you get that out of J7rte, and change the 
names?" said Sinclair. 

"No. Tipton was a great deal worse than Eric. 
Angelina, I wish you'd tell us yours." 

Vincent got rather red, cleared his throat, and 
began. 

'* Once there was a school in New Zealand, rather 
like Wolverton. There was a fellow there called 
Smith, who was an awfully jolly fellow really, but he 
would insist on keeping fellows in order, so they 
didn't like him, and some of them made up their 
minds that they would do him an ill turn. So they 
stole a gold pencil-case of the master's, and took it to 
a pawn-shop in the town, and pawned it in Smith's 
name. The fellow who pawned it was called Brown ; 
he was just about the same height as Smith, and he 
had borrowed Smith's comforter to put round his 
neck. Smith wc^ always having sore throats, so he 
generally wore a comforter in the winter, black and 
white plaid it was. When the master found out 
about his pencil-case he made an awful row; and 
then somebody told him that he had seen the 
pencil in the pawnbroker's window, and he went and 
inquired, and found that Smith had pawned it. So 
poor Smith was expelled, and aU his prospects ruined 
for life, and nobody would believe that he hadn't 
done it, and he had to go and keep sheep for his 
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living on some hills an awful long way from any- 
body." 

Here Vincent made a pause, and his audience said, 
''Go on. That is a jolly story!" in a way which 
spoke their appreciation of its incidents. 

"Well," said Vincent gravely, "you might have 
thought that Brown had been quite successful, and 
that he had nothing more to fear from poor Smith. 
But it was a very odd thing. After that, things 
seemed to go more and more wrong with Brown. He 
used to be close to the top of the school — Smith was 
the very top — ^but he lost down and down till he was 
scarcely anywhere. Then he left school and went 
into a lawyer's office in the town ; and he got into all 
sorts of bad ways, and the lawyer said he would have 
no more to do with him, and he had to go and keep 
sheep too. And one day he had got drunk and didn't 
know what he was doing, and he lost his way and 
fell down a precipice and broke both his legs; and 
when he came to himself he found himself lying 
there, and a beastly old vulture swooping round and 
round over him, coming nearer and nearer each time, 
waiting till he was dead to eat him. So he began to 
think of his bad ways, and of how he had pawned 
the pencil-case and laid the blame on Smith ; and at 
last he thought he might as well try and undo what 
harm he could by writing his confession. He'd got a 
pocket-book, with a pencil in it; and he got at it 
with a great deal of difficulty, and wrote that he had 
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pawned the pencil-case^ and repented^ and all that ; 
and then he said his prayers, which he hadn't done 
for years, and shut his eyes that he might not see the 
vulture waiting for him. Well, he fainted, or some- 
thing, and then the next thing he knew was being 
lifted up and carried by somebody and laid in a bed ; 
and when he got sensible enough, it was Smith who 
had found him, and put him on his own bed in his 
hut." 

"That was awfully good-natured of Smith," said 
the audience. 

" Yes, it was ; and you see it had been very hard 
work for him to carry Brown all that way with his l^s 
broken. Well, Smith was used to setting the animals' 
legs when they were broken ; but when he saw how 
bad Brown was, he knew he couldn't do that, and he 
sent a boy who lived with him for the nearest doctor, 
who said that both his legs must be cut off at once^ 
or he would die. And so they were, and Smith 
nursed him till he got weU. When he was getting 
better, he began to tell Smith how sorry he was for 
what he had done ; and Smith said he knew it when 
he first found him, for he had seen the paper sticking 
out of his pocket-book with the confession on it. And 
so you see things went badly with him all the time 
he was laying the blame on Smith, and came round 
when he made up his mind to confess; and that's 
what things always will do with everybody all the 
world over." 
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Vincent looked round on his guests, but he could 
see no trace of guilt in any of their faces. They all 
met his glance indifferently, and one or two helped 
themselves to more ginger beer. Poor Angelina looked 
at me with a disappointed expression of face. 

"Look here, you fellows," he went on, suddenly 
changing from parables to plain statement of his 
meaning ; " some fellow in the house is very near as 
bad as Brown, hanging up that effigy and laying it 
on Bertram. Of course it doesn't matter to Bertram, 
for nobody with any sense dreams that he had any- 
thing to do with it. But it matters a great deal to 
the fellow that has done it and not confessed it, and 
if he won't I know he'll come to a bad end, as bad as 
Brown." 

" But, Vincent," said Bellamy, otherwise known as 
" Dirty," in a voice of the utmost simplicity, " all the 
fellows say Bertram did it, so of course none of us 
did." 

" Shut up, you little donkey," said Vincent, not 
over politely. " Bertram didn't do it, and some one 
else did ; and if any fellow will come and say he did 
it. 111 give him five bob. There." 

" We'd better take you at your word, and all come 
and say we did it, Angelina," said Eobertson. 

"Shut up. Blackbird; I'm not humbugging. I 
want to get at the truth of this. So if any of you 
fellows did it, and want to make a clean breast of 
it " 
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But as every one was silent, it appeared as if they 
did not want to do so at alL 

The entertaining part of this afternoon's history 
was, that most of the small boys imagined that the 
cause of the banquet was Vincent's good-nature in 
wishing them all to partake of his iced cake, and had 
not the slightest notion that this was but a secondary 
affair. Charlie informed me that, when he was a big 
fellow like Vincent, he should get an iced cake and 
apples and give a feast to all the juniors; it was 
awfully jolly of him. The stories, he thought, jawed 
too much; but of course, as Bertram was such a 
chum of Vincent, that was to be expected, as of 
course that humbugging efi&gy remained in his mind. 
Otherwise, it would have been much jollier to have 
told ghost stories I 
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^E settled down into our ordinary routine of 
work again, and things began to go on more 
smoothly. Inworth felt himself a little humiliated 
by having had to apologise to Bertram, and gave him- 
self fewer airs; while the effigy question gradually 
dropped out of sight. Fellows got tired of fighting 
over the question whether Bertram had done it or 
not, and the Wolf and Lambkin football matches, 
and the results of the coming examination, began 
to be more interesting to us than that worn-out 
subject. 

As for the old Bear, though he had his faults, and 
many of them, as my readers will allow, he had one 
great merit. Once persuaded that it was his duty to 
do a thing, he tried to do it. It was often very hard 
to persuade him of a thing that seemed quite obvious 
to other people; he could be extremely obstinate 
about not seeing it, as I think he had been about his 
conduct to Mr. Marven ; but if you once got him to 
confess that he ought to do a thing, he tried with all 
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his might tx) do it. So, since happily that exeat home 
had come in the nick of time, just when circumstances 
had led him to try to make a change in his conduct, 
he did carry out the resolutions produced in his mind 
by that talk with his mother. We heard no more 
grumblings about Marven trying to Bulwichise us, 
even when he announced that in future he should 
allow no more applause in the dining-hall after a 
match, as so much crockery was broken by drum- 
ming on the table with our knife-handlea Bertram 
got very red, and looked by no means pleased ; but 
when Marven left us, and a storm of indignation 
burst out, he only said gruffly, "Well, you fellows 
may as well shut up ; after all, the cups and saucers 
are his." 

So things went on quietly enough till Christmas, 
when a very important decision had to be made. 
Lawson was going to leave, and the two next prefects 
were Bertram and Carrington. They were very nearly 
even in their work : Bertram was one or two places 
higher in classics, and therefore stood practically 
above Carrington; but Carrington was a good deal 
the best in mathematics. Bertram had looked for- 
ward to being head of the house when Lawson 
left, and we all of us had taken it for granted 
that so it would be, until the last Saturday of the 
half. 

I came in from a walk rather late on that day, 
and all the fellows were assembled in the desk-room 
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before me, talking over something. "It's an awful 
shame, you know," said Eobertson. " I'm sure Gig- 
lamps would have been just, and not put Carrington 
over Bertram's head." 

" What !" I said, " do you mean to say " 

" I mean to say that Marven says Carrington is to 
be head of the house instead of Bear." 

" Beast !" I said. " Where's Bear ?" 

" In his study." 

Thither I repaired, and found him sitting on his 
sofa. I burst out into indignant exclamations. 

"What an awful shame. Bear! I never thought 
Marven would have done such a thing. What can 
he have been thinking of?" And I went on with 
my storm of indignation, not using the gentlest words 
of my house-master. 

"Shut up. Dormouse, do. He's been talking to 
me, and he really was awfully jolly about it." 

I quite gasped with surprise. For really Bertram 
seemed not only not put out, but absolutely in a 
good humour. 

"Why !" was all I could say. 

" I don't deny that I thought it was awfully hard 
lines at first, when he had me in and told me he 
meant to make Carrington head of the house; but 
when he explained, I was obliged to listen to reason, 
and we are quite good friends over it." 

" What reasons ?" I said indignantly. 

" WeU, he says that it is impossible for the head of 
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a house to keep order when there is a strong feeling 
against him, as that paper the fellows signed proved 
there was against me. And he said that though in 
some things I had the advantage over Carrington, 
yet Carrington got on so much more easily than I 
did with the mass of the fellows, and used persuasion 
where I should have to use force, that he thought it 
would be best for the house ; and I came rouiid to 
see it in that light myself before he had done. I 
think on the whole he was in the right.** 

" I don't,*' I said obstinately. 

" Now, old Dormouse, don't be an ass," said Bear 
affectionately, laying his hand on my shoulder. " I 
don't mean to say that it's not a disappointment to 
me ; but it's not spite on Marven*s part, and of course 
what is best for the house must come before what is 
pleasantest for me. Get up a little public spirit, and 
don't be so melancholy." 

"I can't think how you can take it so," I 
said. 

•* Why, because I have sense to see that I made an 
awful fool of myself all the beginning of this half, so 
that I can't expect to score now.** 

" Do you think that effigy humbug has anything to 
do with it?" 

" No, except that of course there are fellows who 
still say I did it. Marven told me he hoped I under- 
stood that it was not that. Now that he knew me 
better, he was sure that it was not my sort of line. 
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and that if I had done it I should not have kept it 
dark either." 

" I wonder whether anybody will ever find out who 
did it!" 

"I begin to think not But I don't know that it 
much matters. Nobody with any sense in their 
heads thinks it was me; even a lot of the fellows 
who signed that paper have come round to think 
otherwise, now that the pressure about the exeats is 
not on them. So really, Dormouse, you need not 
bother yourself. I have quite made up my mind to 
Carrington's being head of the house, and he is not 
the fellow to give himself airs about it, or show that 
he thinks he scores." 

When I came to look at it quietly, I began to 
think that the spirit in which Bear took his disap- 
pointment was decidedly a finer and more manly one 
than he would have shown had he grumbled morosely 
after his old fashion, refusing to be comforted, and emit- 
ting at intervals growls against Marven's injustice. 

The holidays passed, and we returned to school as 
usual. Our next term began very peaceably. Car- 
rington had plenty of sense and tact, and made a 
very good head of the house ; while Bertram made a 
better second in command than he would have done 
as first. His eemiestness and uncompromising sense 
of right and wrong were just what Carrington needed 
to keep him up to the mark, when otherwifie he 
might have let things go too easily ; and we improved 
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in discipline, in steadiness, and in power of work 
under the combined influence of the two. 

How good it was for us to have this influence at 
work upon us was plainly to be seen in a question 
that came on this half regarding Vincent Vincent 
was a popular fellow, and had to pay the penalties of 
popularity. The champion athlete of the school had 
hitherto been one Hungerton, a Lambkin. The walls 
of his study were said to be decorated all over with 
cups, pots, and vases, which bore the inscriptions, 
'* High Jump," " Wide Jump," Half-mUe,'' " Quarter- 
mile," " Hurdle Eace," &c. The Lambkins considered 
that they "scored awfully" by having Hungerton; 
and the Wolves, who for two years had sighed that 
there was no fun at all in seeing a great idiot of a 
Lambkin win all the pots that were to be had, sud- 
denly found out that Vincent was their "coming 
man." Vincent was slight, active, and extremely well 
made ; and as he was muscularly strong and in perfect 
health, not having outgrown his strength as boys of 
his age often do, it appeared as if he were likely to 
shine in our annual athletic performances, which took 
place at the end of MarcL " Angelina was in awfully 
good form to-day," was a sentence that you might 
hear from many a group of Wolves as they walked 
back to their respective houses. 

Now Vincent's forte was the jumping and the 
short races. The longer races, which required more 
training and more practice, were not so easy to him^ 
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and took a great deal more out of him ; and if left to 
himself, he would not have taken them up. But the 
world had made up its mind that he was to beat 
Hungerton, not only in one or two things, but in all ; 
and by constant harping upon this string they suc- 
ceeded in impressing their ambition upon Vincent's 
mind. Whereupon, as whatever he did he chose to 
do thoroughly, he gave his whole mind to the culti- 
vation of his muscles for the time being. 

The unfortunate thing was that it soon appeared 
that the extreme training to which Vincent subjected 
himself was incompatible with work. He overtasked 
his strength — ^not enough to make him ill, but enough 
to make him so tired and sleepy in the evening that 
he could not prepare his work properly. He was in 
a high form by this time, which needed his fuU 
powers of work to be put forth in order to enable 
him to keep his place ; and he went down, down, and 
down, imtil in the half-terminal report which was 
sent home about the end of February his place was 
junior of the form. 

Vincent did not like this ; but still less did he like 
a letter that he got from his father soon after. " Look 
here 1 '* he burst into the Bear's study one day with a 
very disturbed face, putting an end to the discourse 
upon Antigone which Bear was giving me ; " here is 
my pater writing to say that if athletics and work 
clash, so that one has to go to the wall, I must give 
up athletics, and not work. Plague I" 
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I sympathised much in his disappointment under 
the unreasonableness of his father ; but^ to my sur- 
prise, Bear took the other line. ''If you ask me, 
Angelina, I should say your pater is quite right." 

''What! when you know how important it is 
that the Wolves should have some fellow to represent 
them in athletics I" 

"Much more important that you shouldn't throw 
away your chances," said Bear gruffly. " You've got 
as good ones as any fellow I know." 

'' It's only not doing so well till the end of March. 
After that I can get up again." 

" I tell you what, Angelina," said Bear ; " it doesn't 
pay to let yourself go down and think you'll get up 
again. Next half there will be cricket, and you'll get 
set on that; and the half after, football again; and 
the end will be that you will lose all chance of a 
scholarship, and settle into that idiotic sort of fellow 
who thinks more of his muscles than his brains." 

"Well done. Bear!" said I, laughing. "It is a 
joke to hear you pitching into athletica I thought 
you went in for their being fine things, and following 
the Greeks, and aU that." 

"I don't say they're not jolly in themselvea I 
like to see them as much as anybody. But I'm sure 
they're not things to overdo, or to sacrifice one's work 
for; though I know half the fellows in the school 
would say it was flat heresy. So if you take my 
advice, Angelina^ you'd give up training for that half- 
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mile and mile race, and keep to the other things, 
without overdoing them/' 

" But if I don't do them, Hungerton will. It's not 
giving up my place to another Wolf." 

"No great loss either. The more I get on, the 
more humbug aU that WoK and Lambkin business 
seems to me. I wish we could do away with it 
altogether, though of course it's convenient for foot- 
ball purposes." 

" That's what Calcott used to say." 

" Calcott was wise, to my mind. But it is such 
humbug cutting up the school into parties, and all 
that. I think fellows should do their best for Wol- 
verton as a whole, and not for their own party." 

" Well, but men are as bad as we are. They have 
their parties; don't Tories pitch into Liberals, and 
Liberals into Tories, rather?" 

" They'd much better pitch into things that want 
pitching into. There are lots of them. When I am 
a man, / don't mean to waste my fighting on hum- 
bugging parties. I mean to go in for things that 
are worth doing, and see that labourers get decent 
cottages to live in, and fair wages, and that men who 
beat their wives within an inch of their lives are 
properly punished. And I'd have a what-do-you- 
call-it law against drink." 

" I never knew you cared for those sort of things," 
I said, quite astonished by this philanthropic out- 
burst* 
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"What an ass 70a must be then. Dormouse. Of 
course I care ; what would be the good of having a 
couDtiy if you didn't think about those sort of thinga 
Qow and then ? But what I think about much more 
now is Angelina and the athletics ; so if youll take 
my advice, AngeUna, youll scratch for the half-mile 
and the mile, and take the rest easy enough to get 
through your work decenfly." 

Which advice Vincent eventually followed, and 
did not repent lb 





CHAP. XXVIIL — ^BELLAMY. 



fl^HE day of the athletics came at last. We had 
Ov all varieties of bad weather for the athletics, 
but since I had been at Wolverton until now we had 
never had a good one. Eain, snow, bitter east wind, 
westerly gale had prevailed on various occasions; 
but at last we had a real spring day, on which it was 
a pleasure to stand about the field and watch the 
sports. It was also a pleasure to see Angelina beat 
Hungerton in at least four distinct things, though he 
only came in third for Uie half-mile. But I must 
leave the description of the sports to imagination, and 
describe a row that Bellamy got into. 

Bellamy was by no means a favourite with any 
one by this time. He was dirty and greedy, besides 
being idle and untruthful ; and Charlie and Sinclair, 
who were now great chiuns, would scarcely deign to 
speak to him. In fact, Bellamy was a boy who 
ought never to have been sent to a public schooL 
His weak and self-indulgent nature resented the 
checks which kept other boys in order; and he got 
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reckless, instead of being shamed into good behaviour, 
when he found that he had inconed the contempt of 
eveiy one whose opinion was worth anything. He 
was so young that it seemed only fair to give him a 
rather longer chance before sending him away ; but^ 
personally, there was hardly a fellow in the school 
who would have been sorry if he had been expelled 

It happened that something had to be done to the 
posts that had been erected for pole-jumping, and 
Mr. Marven, who was very active in helping on the 
sports, took off his coat and threw it down before 
mounting the ladder to do what he wished to the 
pegs. Bellamy was standing near, and soon one saw 
him stoop down and pick up a brown leather purse 
from off the grass. ** Hullo, Dirty I what have you 
there ?" said some one politely. 

" I dropped my purse," said Bellamy, and walked 
away. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Marven came down and put 
on his coat He felt in the pocket as he did so, and 
said, "Good heavens! what a careless fellow I am! 
Here is my purse gone." 

" What was it like, sir ?" 

'' Brown leather. Just see if you can see it." 

''That's what Bellamy picked up, then," said 
Diver with a laugh at another fellow. "Ill find 
him and make him refund it, sir." And he rushed 
off, and soon returned with Bellamy, struggling and 
lachrymose, holding out the purse. 



" I didn't know it was yours, sir. I thought it was 
mina IVe got one just like it, and I thought this 



was mine.'' 



" Eubbish, Dirty," said Spurge, who was standing 
by ; " yours is a tiny little red thing, and as dirty as 
yourself." 

" I've got another you never saw," began Bellamy ; 
but his house-master stopped him. " There, Bellamy," 
he said, taking the purse, " we'll say no more about 
it at present. You shall show me your purse to- 
night, and then I shall understand how you came to 
make the mistake." 

Bellamy skulked off; and in the evening, when I 
happened to be in Mr. Marven's study asking him 
about my work, a knock was heard at the door, 
followed by the entrance of Bellamy holding a brown 
leather purse in his hand. When he saw me he 
hesitated, and seemed inclined to back out of the 
room again. 

"Come in, Bellamy; I am not busy," said Mr. 
Marven, not attributing his hesitation to the right 
cause. 

" Sir, I have brought the purse, sir." But Bellamy 
still kept it in his hand, and seemed unwilling to 
produce it 

"Well, let me see it. Ah! it is something like 
mine, I own." 

I drew near with some curiosity to look at the 
purse, which seemed somehow familiar to me. Sud- 



denly I caught sight of two aemidrcular cuts at the 
back, and cried, " Why, that is my frater's purse ! I 
gave it him on his last birthday, and rowed him 
awfully because he would spoil it with cutting C. C. 
on it" 

''He and I swapped purses^ Chambers; ask him if 
we didn*t, " said Bellamy piteously. 

^ Send your brother in here, Chambers," said Mr. 
Marven. " I must see to the bottom of this. Stay 
here, Bellamy.* 

Accordingly I brought in Charlie, who looked 
rather frightened. 

** Is this your purse. Chambers V 

^ Sir, I swapped it with Bellamy, sir." 

« When ? " 

"This evening." 

"Why?" 

" Because he asked me, sir. He said he was tired 
of his, and he gave me his and a shilling for mine, 
because mine was the best, sir." 

"Did you know of any reason for his wishing to 
change his purse ?" 

" I thought it was because it was so dirty; and the 
fellows humbug him about all his things being as 
dirty as himself, sir," said Charlie, innocently. 

Mr. Marven smiled a Uttle. "Very welL You 
two Chamberses may go. Bellamy, I have somethiog 
more to say to you." 

What that was we did not know, but guessed; and 



we considered that our guess was fairly correct when 
we heard that Dirty had been caned. 

Perhaps the very open way in which we expressed 
our contempt for Bellamy's dishonesty and crooked 
ways helped to take from him the very small amount 
of self-respect which he had ever had. We could not 
trust him in any assertion that he made, and we let 
him know it ; and having no character to lose, he got 
more reckless than ever. 

It was one half-holiday at the beginning of the 
summer term, when, the weather being wet and cold, 
Bear, Vincent, Maxey, Standen, and I had gone down 
to Amelia's to carouse there in an innocent manner, 
which had become the fashion among a great many 
of us of late. We despised mere sweets such as Josh 
produced, and we were not tempted by the forced 
strawberries which Amelia displayed in her window 
at the rate of threepence apiece, which we justly con- 
sidered extravagant luxuries. But there was one 
dainty which Amelia produced to perfection, namely, 
delicious hot bread and milk; and this luxury, at 
which we should have turned up our infantine noses 
ten years before, was now the mark of rather a 
knowing fellow, who chose to spend his money on 
wholesome food instead of trash. 

In came Carrington, and ordered another basin of 
bread and milk, and sat down at our table. 

"I say, that little beast of a Bellamy is hum- 
^ugg^ ^6 anything. I had to cane him for taking 
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away a great lump of tofiy from a little cad at Josh's, 
and I didn't hurt him a bit ; but he declares he can't 
walk, and that it's aU my doing/' 

"Where is he?" 

"Gk)ne up to the sick-room. Fm convinced he's 
humbugging all the time; but heU get me into an 
awful row if he goes on." 

" Does Marven know ?" 

" No ; he's not come in. I only gave Bellamy six 
across his shoulders, and those not hard ; and he says 
I've made him a cripple for life. I would swear 
anywhere I didn't hurt him; but Mother Black 
won't believe me, and says I don't recoUect how 
strong I am. Humbug I" 

Carrington was not at all a rough person, and we 
all of us tpok his word for it that Bellamy was hum- 
bugging. It was not the first time he had done so. 

" Spurge says he knows a way to find out, and he 
means to try it on when Mother Black is down at 
her tea. I don't know what it is, and I shan't ask ; 
it might be contraband, and I might have to stop it; 
but I'm curious to see the result." 

I had the element of curiosity strongly developed 
in me; and not being in a position of authority, I 
slipped away as soon as I had finished my bread and 
milk, and found Spurge, who confided to me his plan 
for convicting Bellamy of humbug. 

Now this plan was one which would have been 
extremely cruel if by any chance Bellamy had not 



been humbugging us. The notion was to frighten 
him into the use of his legs ; and if by any chance 
he had been imable to walk, it might really have 
been a very dangerous matter. But as we were all 
sure that his powerlessness was only feigned, we were 
not compassionate, and, eager that Carrington should 
not be unjustly blamed, I joined Spurge readily in 
his original scheme. 

The sick-room opened out of the linen-room, and 
had a door communicating with Mr. Marven's part of 
the house by a passage. We had no business in this 
passage, and should have been summarily turned out if 
we had been caught there. But when all the servants 
were in the kitchen having their tea, it was possible 
to get there undetected. There was a boy named 
Coxhead, whom I think I have mentioned before ; he 
was very stupid in most things, but he was very good 
in a small way as a ventriloquist, and could imitate 
a donkey, a dog, or a humble bee to the life. Spurge 
arranged that Coxhead was to lurk outside the sick- 
room door, and that at a given signsd he was to use 
his canine talents in their most effective form. 

I stood in the linen-room by the door, while Spurge 
went into the sick-toom, where Bellamy was. He 
was sitting in an arm-chair, reading a yeUow novel 
Presently I heard Spurge's voice saying sympathetic- 
ally, " How do you feel. Dirty V 

*' Much the same, thanks/' 

" Can't you put your feet to the ground ?" 
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" I can't walk. That beast Carrington has injured 
my spine, I believe. I say, I bought such joUy forced 
strawberries." 

" Where are they ? Give us one, do." 

" I've eaten them alL" 

" Can't you really walk the least bit ? You look 
much the same as you always did." 

"No," said Bellamy; "and now I hope that old 
teast Carrington wiU catch it for licking me." 

He spoke with a good deal of energy. This invalid 
was not in a mild and amiable mood, evidently. 

Next, through the open door, we perceived Spurge 
get up and open the door into the passage, and look 
out into it. " I thought I heard a dog scratching," 
he said ; " there has been a stray dog about the place, 
and I am pretty sure it went into the house. Some 
fellows said it waa mad." 

A low growl followed this assertion. 

" Shut the door. Spurge, for goodness' sake ! You 
know we aint allowed to have that door open ; and I 
don't want a dog in here," said Bellamy, whimpering, 
and half-rising from his chair. 

"But I want to see the dog. It mayn't be the 
same. It's an awfuUy fierce-looking brute if it is. 
Ah, there it comes ! It's the same, by Jove !" 

And at this preconcerted signal a terrific growl and 
an angry bark were heard just outside the door, and 
Spurge, as if seized by a sudden panic, fled hastily, 
leaving the door ajar. There was a scratching and 




growling at the door, and Bellamy, springing up from 
his chair, rushed with the speed of lightning into the 
linen-room, banging the door after him. When he 
found himself in the presence of Spurge and myself, 
who were both roaring with laughter, he certainly 
looked rather foolish. 

The dog apparently tried to turn the handle of the 
linen-room door in a way not usual, to say the least 
of it, with dogs ; and Bellamy shrieked, " He's going 
to get in here ; help me hold the door, you fellows !" 

Instead of which Coxhead, whose muscles were a 
good deal stronger than Bellamy's, forced the door 
open and stood among us, uttering a deep bass growl 
and bark, followed by, " How do your legs feel now, 
young 'un?" 

" You will have to help me back," said Bellamy, thus 
recalled to the part he wished to play. " It's a beastly 
shame to play tricks on a fellow like me ; and I'U tell 
my father, and you'll catch it too for frightening me." 

" We are not going to help you back. You may 
stay there till your legs take you back the way they 
brought you," said Spurga "You're the nastiest 
little humbug I ever came across. Dirty ; and if you 
don't come to the gallows before you've done, it 
won't be your fault I" 

" I say, you fellows, what are you all after here ?" 
said Bear's grufif voice from behind. 

" We've been making this dirty little humbug find 
his legs," said Spurge. 
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"Well, rm glad you have. But you've got no 
business up here, any of you« Now you go down, 
or else you'U get into a row. I'm going to talk to 
Bellamy.^* 

Bellamy began to whimper; and with various 
parting sarcasms levelled at him, Coxhead, Spurge, 
and I took our way downstairs, though not before 
we had the pleasure of seeing Mother Black coming 
up iQ a state of high wrath to ask what we meant 
by bringing a great dog upstairs against all rules, 
dirtying the whole place with his great paws. 

" Fancy Bear giving him a lecture up there I 
Won't he catch it?" said Coxhead, when he had 
proved to Mrs. Black by oral demonstration that he 
himself was the dog. I myself was rather surprised 
at Bear's taking this task upon himself; for I fancied 
he had despised Bellamy as much, as the rest of us, 
and never dreamed that he would think him worth 
the trouble of lecturing. 

That evening, however, when I went into Bear's 
study, I asked him respecting his lecture to Bellamy. 

"What on earth made you take the trouble of 
talking to a nasty little sneak like that. Bear ?" 

"Because I thought some fellow ought He is 
such a nasty little sneak that nobody has given him 
a fair diance as yet, and I made up my mind to try." 

" And what did you get out of him ?" 

" More than I expected by a good way." 

There was something so expressive in the Bear's 



tone that I looked up in suiprisa " The efl&gy V I 
said with a sudden instinct. 

"If you promise me faithfully to shut up. Dor- 
mouse, and not to tell anybody, III tell you the 
whole history, as you've guessed it" 

I promised instantly. 

**Td been thinVing a good bit lately about that 
little beggar, and all his sneaking dodges; and it 
came into my mind that we had let him beagood 
deed, and nobody had talked to him as if they had 
the least interest in him, or wanted him to be better, 
only licked him when he'd been doing anything 
worse than usual So I went and sat by him and 
talked, and asked him why he wouldn't take a &esh 
start, and give up his beastly ways. At first he was 
as obstinate as a pig, and wouldn't say anything ; but 
afterwards he began to cry, and seemed to listen So 
then I said, to show that I was in earnest, that if he 
liked he might come and prepare his work in my 
study, and I would look after him, and see if he 
could not do better. WeU, he really seemed to feel 
that, but he wouldn't say yes to it : he fidgeted on 
his chair, and looked as if he wanted to say some- 
thing but hadn't the courage ; and so that effigy came 
into my head, and I taxed him with it, and we had 
it all out. The little beggar really had held his 
tongue to spite me, and let nobody know; but my 
offer of helping him had fetched him, and he cried 
like anything, and said he was awfully sorry, and 
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DOW I should never speak to him again. I said I 
didn't see that, and that if he would make a tiy at 
turning over a new leaf I would shut up about the 
effigy; it was all over and gone now, and nobody 
thought I did it, so it wasn't worth while having 
the whole thing brought up again. So he's to have 
another try, and he's to come and work in my study, 
and I shall lick him well if I find him telling lies or 
using bad language, I can tell you." 

"It will be awfully good for him. But I don't 
believe you'll ever make anything of him." 

"We shall see. I really think he has begun to 
find that his bad ways don't pay. But mind, Dor- 
mouse, you are to keep this secret about the effigy. 
Don't go and hint it about to one and the other. 
I've given him my word, and I want the little beggar 
to have as good a chance as he can." 

I kept the secret; and though I cannot say that 
Bellamy turned into an angelic character aU at once, 
he really made various efforts, not without success, to 
become respectable. Bertram was very sharp upon 
him, and licked him whenever he detected the least 
relapse into untruthfulness ; and partly out of policy, 
partly because he had at the bottom of his mind a 
real sensation of gratitude for the first time in his 
life, and felt that not many fellows would have kept 
his secret about the effigy as the Bear did, he passed 
through the rest of this half with very much fewer 
scrapes than had ever been the case before. 



CHAP. XXIX. — ^LEAVINO. 

•iXhLL things come to an end in time, and so must 
y^ this veracious chronicle. Nothing remarkable 
occurred to break the uniform tenor of life through 
the rest of that term ; we enjoyed it, as we generally 
did the summer time at Wolverton ; the hot weather 
set in early, and we had very little rain to disturb 
our plans and stop our cricket matches. We bathed, 
we cricketed, we sauntered along the heath at the 
top of the hill, where we could generally find a cool 
breeze on the hottest day; and some of us earned 
our amusement by. really working hard at our books. 
Mr. Marven had come to understand us, and most of 
us really liked him, notwithstanding his supposed 
Bulwich sympathies. I think he entirely conquered 
us on the day of Bulwich match, when he appeared 
with a scarlet ribbon instead of a green one in his 
button-hole. Such are the idiosyncrasies of school- 
boys, that this slight concession to our prejudices 
won him more popularity among us than far more 
important benefits would have done. 



X 
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Bertram and Carrington were both trying for the 
Frogg scholarship, and Bertram was rather anxious 
about it, as his father was not rich enough to send 
him to the University without it During the last 
week of the half Bear was silent and preoccupied 
while the examination was going on ; but at last the 
last paper was sent in, the last question answered, 
and there was nothing to do but to abide the result 
And then came Sunday, with its freshness and quiet- 
ness, and its chiming bells and its chapel services — 
to Bear memorable for the rest of his life as his last 
Sunday as a Wolverton boy. 

As we went in to early chapel together, Dr. Mel- 
combe happened to be coming in too. He patted 
Bertram on the shoulder and said, '^I expect you 
will hear some good news to-morrow about the Frogg, 
Bertram;" and the Bear flushed up with delight, and 
said, "Thank you, sir." We knew that Dr. Mel- 
combe would never have given this hint unless the 
Bear had been safe, and I am sure that Vincent and 
I were quite as much delighted as Bear himself. 

Then we walked about the playing-fields, or sat 
under the trees, and I told all my friends what the 
Doctor had said, and they congratulated Bertram. 
And then Marven came out, and walked up and 
down in the shade of the limes arm-in-arm with the 
Bear, and the summer sun shone down in all the 
splendour of a July morning, making everything 
beautiful Then the chapel bells began to chime 




again for eleven o'clock service, and we went in, and 
found the whole place coloured with blue and crimson 
beams from jiie stained south windows, in the way 
that I remembered thinking so marveUouslj pretty 
when I first came to Wolverton, three years ago. 

The last Sunday of the half was always Com- 
munion Sunday at Wolverton; and most of the 
fellows who had been confirmed liked to stay then, 
though they were not always so regular in their at- 
tendance on other occasions. Bear, however, always 
stayed, and Vincent and I, since our confirmation, 
had followed his example. We were both melan- 
choly when we thought that henceforth we should 
kneel here without Bear, who, notwithstanding all 
his faults, had helped both of us so much, and had 
made me, at least, such a different sort of fellow from 
what I should have been without him. Yes, it is 
always sad when we come to the end of any circum- 
stances in which we have been closely associated 
with friends we care for; we might keep up our 
friendship for the rest of our lives, but we should 
never be Wolverton boys, living and working and 
playing together every day, any more. 

Something like this I said to Bear that afternoon, 
as we lay under the old fir trees on the heath, looking 
up through their dancing green needles into the sky. 

" I shall come down very often, if I can — as often 
as Calcott does," he said. " But, as you say. Dor- 
mouse, it won't be the same thing. I shall see other 
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feUows sitting in my place, and doing the things I 
used to do ; and shan't I enyy them, rather ? And in 
four or five years there will be no fellows here that I 
care for, or that know me — a new generation that 
will all be strangers to me." He tried to laugh, but 
something suspiciously like tears were in his eyes. 

''It's a good thing that all fellows don't mind 
leaving as you do. Lawson was glad," said Vincent, 
trying to speak unconcernedly. 

" Lawson was a fooL 111 tell you what, Angelina ; 
I wish I could start again as a junior, and have all 
my school life to go through again. I wonder if, 
when feUows get old, they feel as if they would like 
to begin again and do better." 

"I suppose we always are beginning again," said 
Vincent; "only not in the same place, or on the 
same things. We are something like those mullein 
caterpillars, that begin at the bottom leaves and eat 
them, and then go on up and up till they come to 
the top. You've eaten your Wolverton leaf, and now 
you will have to eat your Oxford leaf; and you have 
to shed your skin in between, because you have got 
too big for it ; and the caterpillars are always uncom- 
fortable while they are doing that." 

"Well done, Angelina! That's a good notion. 
Where did you get it ?" 

" Oh, I was watching some mullein caterpillars the 
other day, and thought of it. And you see, Bear, it 
really is rather suitable ; for the more good you get 



out of a place, the bigger you get, and the harder it 
is to shed your skin. Caterpillars like Lawson or 
Inworth get so little nourishment out of their Wol- 
verton leaves that they are as skinny when they 
leave them as when they begin them, and of course 
don't feel the least discomfort in shedding their 
skins." 

"It's a hopeful prospect," said Bear, smiling, "to 
have to go on shedding your skin like this all your 
life." 

" Till you are a moth, you know," said Vincent 

And then we had a pause of silence ; and I thought 
how much there was on what Vincent called the 
Wolverton mullein leaves to feed us caterpillars, and 
help us to grow up into the free-winged creatures 
that we were to be some day — help from intervals 
of home and home-love and holiday delight; help 
from school friends and work and play; help from 
chapel services and prayers ; and help that is a help 
for one's whole life, from the very fact of belonging 
to a great institution like one of our old public 
schools, which binds together in its bonds of brother- 
hood the struggling young lives of to-day and the 
great and good of the past. 

"Anyhow," said Bear at last, "a fellow does not 
give up everything that his friends can join him in 
when he leaves Wolverton. I was thinking about it 
to-day in chapel. The Church takes in Wolverton 
and Oxford, and most other places, and we all belong 
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to that And, by the way, I meant to ask yon two 
fellows — ^will yon look after Bellamy when I am 
gone, and lick him if he tells lies, and look after him 
generally ? I begin to think he may be a respectable 
party yet in time." 

We promised, and as it was getting near the time 
for afternoon chapel, we got up and b^an to sannter 
homewards. 

In chapel that evening we sang Goss's anthem, 
''Praise the Lord, O my soul!" It was a favourite 
of onrs. Vincent had started the notion that when- 
ever we sang about Jerusalem in the Psalms we 
ought to take it as meaning Wolverton ; and though 
I don't know that our interpretation would be ap- 
proved of by divines, I am sure we entered more 
into the meaning of the words by putting our own 
sense in them. So when we sang, '^ O pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper that love 
thee," we troubled ourselves very little about Jeru- 
salem, but felt very patriotic about Wolverton. And 
when in the anthem to-night we sang — 

''Peace be within thy walls, and plenteousness 
within thy palaces. 

"For my brethren and companions' sakes, I will 
wish thee prosperity" — 

I looked up and saw Bear unable to sing his bass 
part, with his eyes ftill of tears ; and I knew he was 
thinking of the Wolverton "brethren and com- 
panions," of whom he would be one no longer. The 



love which a public-school boy of the right sort bears 
to his school is not a selfish one ; he does not cease 
to love it when he leaves it. 

The next day was Speech-day, and Bear was pro- 
claimed one of the winners of the Frogg. He was 
heartily cheered by the school — ^not with the enthu- 
siastic applause which had greeted Calcott, but still 
warmly enough to satisfy him. Vincent too had his 
triumph. He had won the silver medal for English 
verse, and Sobertson and I agreed that it was awfully 
good, and that Angelina ought to be Poet Laureate 
some day. The subject was the Commerce of Eng- 
land, and the poem began thus — 

** England, whose fleets o'er every ocean sweep. 
The undisputed mistress of the deep. 
Accept the feeble homage of thy son, 
And hear me tell the great deeds thou hast done !* 

However, Vincent at present shows no sign of de- 
veloping into a Tennyson, and speaks now of this 
performance of his as the worst poem that ever won 
the silver medal, even at Wolverton. Whereby we 
see how opinions alter in the course of years. 

When I came back to the house that day after the 
speeches and the prize-giving, I went into the empty 
desk-room to put away something in my desk. At 
first I thought there was no one there ; but suddenly 
my ear was struck by a subdued soimd of sniffling in 
one comer. I looked round, and there at Bellamy's 
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desk sat a little dusty-jacketed figure with a wet 
pocket-handkerchief in his hand. 

** What's the matter. Dirty ? Have you been get- 
ting into some fresh row ?" I said suspiciously. 

'*No; I haven't b-been getting into any row at 
all/' said a sobbing voice. 

" Then what's the matter ?" 

No answer. 

" Has somebody been licking you ?" 

« No." 

" What is it, then ? Fellows don't cry without a 
reason, Dirty." 

No answer ; and with a sudden inspiration I said, 
** Is it because Bear is leaving ?" 

Bellamy nodded, and burst into a fresh access of 
crying. 

" He's been awfully good to you. I don't wonder 
if you hate his going. I do." 

I suppose there must have been a certain amount 
of sympathy in my voice, for Bellamy suddenly burst 
out — ^" All the fellows hate me, and think me a beast ; 
nobody ever says a kind word to me but Bear, and 
they never will believe me even when I do speak the 
truth. I wish my governor would take me away 
now Bear is going !" 

Whereupon, to my own surprise, I found myself 
actually trying to comfort Bellamy, and persuade 
him that he had already improved, and might im- 
prove still further if he tried. He had plenty of 



time to retrieve his character if he chose; and 
Angelina and I had promised Bear to look after him, 
so that he should not be quite friendless without his 
protector. And the queer thing about it was, that 
whereas the day before, when Bear had spoken about 
our looking after Bellamy, I had regarded it as a 
thing which would go much against the grain, but 
which I would try to do out of love for Bear — ^now, 
after this talk, I began really to feel an interest in 
the forlorn little wretch, and to be quite hopeful 
about his future. After all, I reasoned with myself, 
there was some good in him, or he would not have 
confessed to Bear his share in the efl&gy business, nor 
have been so much afflicted by Bear's departure, 
after the many and well-deserved administrations 
of discipline with which Bear had tempered his 
beneficence. 



There is little more to say. The holidays began 
next day, and when Angelina and I came back at 
the beginning of the next term Eobertson was head 
of the house, and we had no old Bear to growl in 
his den. Vincent and I kept to our promise of 
befriending Bellamy; and though he never became 
a universal example and mpdel, he did become a 
respectable member of society, and lost his nickname 
of Dirty, and his habit of telling lies. I grew to be 
reaUy rather fond of him before I left, at which time 
he had become quite capable of looking after himself. 
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Those old Wolverton dajrs are now gone far into 
the past, and we are doing onr work in a wider sphere 
of life. I am in the Civil Service; Vincent is a 
parson among the ronghs of the London docks, very 
hard-working, verj nseful, and as popular among his 
flock as he used to be among the fellows at Wolver- 
ton. And Bear is awaj in Australia, whither he 
went as private secretary to a certain governor, and 
I hear that there he is making his mark, and that 
his strong will and resolution are worthily employed 
in defending the rights of the Chinese immigrants 
and the imported black labourers against the over- 
weening high-handedness with which they are too 
often treated by the representatives of the English 
race. It is characteristic of him that he has named 
the settlement where he lives Wolverton, and a 
clump of gum trees near it the " Old Men." He still 
exercises a wholesome control over Bellamy, who is 
learning sheep-farming in his neighbourhood. 

But none of us, wherever we may be, and however 
far apart, can ever cease to feel the bond that knits 
us together in the past, nor to rejoice that once we 
learnt the lessons of life together as Wolverton 
Schoolboys. 
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Poetry, or specially •written for the purpose. 

The Quiver of Love — a eoilection of Valentines, 

Ancient and Modern. With Eight exquisite Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Gold and Colors, by Walter Craxe and K. Greena- 
WAV. Full gilt cover, gilt edges. Price 7/6. 
" Look at it as we may, the t>ook is a marvel, and ils cheapness is not its 
teait noticeable feature."— J/orniB^ Advettisir, 



GEMS OF HOME SCENERY. 

A series of Topographical Gift- Books. Edited by the Rev, W. J. 
LOFTIE, B.A,, F.S.A. With Six Chromo Facsimiles of Original 
Drawings by T. L. RoWbotham, Member of the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colors, and numerous Illustrations on Wood. Post 
quarto, cloth, gold and black, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Price 6/-. 

/. Viewz in Wicklow and Killarney. — The oargie. 

County Wieklow; Glendalough and Seven Churches, Coumy 
Wicklow; Glengariff, County Cork; Gap of Dunloe, Killarney; 
Old Weir Bridge, Killarney; Eagle's Nest, Killarney. 

//. Views in the English Lake District — Buttermere, 

Cumberland; Skiddaw, Derwentwater, and Saddleback; Eagle 
Crag, Borrowdale; Head of Windermere; Rydal Water, West- 
moreland; Langdale, Westmoreland. 

///. Views in North Wales. — Caernarvon CasUe; Cader 



iV. Views in Scotland. — Llnlithgowj Ben Nevis, from 
Bannavie; Loch Leven Castle; Doune Castle; Loch Katrine; 

Kilchurn Castle, 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 



gkttttt ({kiiW^ lt^taii«8 far gminn ({WMp 

Profusely Illustrated, Square Octavo, Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards, 

Gilt Edges. Price 6/- each. 

Storm of English History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redclyflfe,** 
&c. In Fifty easy Chapters, with a Frontispiece in Colors by 
H. S. Marks, A.R.A.; 50 Illustrations, and an Illuminated Title- 
page. New Edition, with Questions. 

"So simple that a child of the tenderest years will be perfectly able to com- 
prehend all that the writer wishes to convey. . . . adorned with numerous 
illustrations. . . . the title-page is a lovely piece of art in illuminated 
printing." — Edinburgh Courant 

"An excellent and useful \\ii\t^^-hoo\i" —Scotsman, 
"Any boy or girl who fails to admire Miss Yonge's 'Stories of English 
History must, indeed, be hard to please,"— Booksellir, 



Cheap Edition o/MlSS YONGE'S His TOR Y OF ENGLAND^ 
for Schools, is now readyj with 41 Engravings, and Questions, 
neatly bound in cloth. Price ijd. 

Stories of French History for the Little Ones. 

In Forty-eight easy Chapters, with a Frontispiece in Colors by 

H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. Twelve Full-page Illustrations, and 

an Illuminated Title-page. 

•* The stories are well and clearly written." — Saturday Review. 
"Charmingly bound, printed, and illustrated." — Manchester Guardian, 

Stories of Bible History for the Little Ones. 

Three Readings and One Picture for each Sunday in the Year, 
with an Illuminated Title-page and Frontispiece in Colors. 

" Illustrations numerous and well executed." — Daily Telegraph, 
"Embraces the whole story from the creation to the ascension; told as Miss 
Yonge knows so well how to tell it." — Guardian, 

* ' Nicely illustrated, and got up in an attractive style."— Birmingham Gautte. 

»" A Cheap Edition 0/ STORIES OF BIBLE His TOR F, price 2/-, 
in the Press, and will be ready shortly. 



Stories of Greek History for the Little Ones. 

With Frontispiece in Colors by Walter Crane. Illuminated 
Title-page, and numerous Illustrations. {yust Published, 



MARCUS WARD & CO.'S 



BOOKS AT FIVE SHILLINGS. 



<£I]ramograp[) Sbttiti. 
The Good Old Days; or, Christmas under Queen 

Eliaabttk, ByEsMfeSTUART. With five Colored rUustrations, 
from Drawings by H. STACY MARK5,A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, 
clodi extra, levelled boards. 

' ' Not only will interest be derived from the slory, but tnstractJOD ai to the 
■naimera andhobib of thepeople in the days of good Queen Bess." — CitfPrta. 



Melcomb Manor: a Family Chronicle. ByF.scARLErr 

Potter. Six Illustrations, in Gold and Colors. Foolscap 
quarto, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 

"Alttwether a veiypretljt book, whether as regards the [uctares or the 
Mt)tj."^Saliirday Jfeview. 

Puck and Blossom: a Fairy Tale. By rosa mdl- 

HOLIAND, Author of "The Little Flower- Seekers," "Elder- 
gowan," &c. Six Illustrations, in Gold and Colors. Foolscap 
quarto, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 

" Prel^ stories, beantifiill; illustrated in gold and colors. " — Daily Ntms. 
""nw iaiiy pictures are full of life and dioUeiy. . . . The oanatiTes 
are ■"'"'•'" of wonder and iavenlion." — Daily Auioa. 



The Little Flower-Seekers; or, the Adventures of 

Trot and Daisy in a Wonderful Garden by Moonlight. By 
Rosa Mulholland, Author of " Puck and Blossom," " Elder- 
gowan,"&c With Twelve Chroraographs of Flowers, by various 
Artists. Foolscap quarto, doth extra, bevelled boards. 
"Acbanmog ycAwa^' —Daily Ntwt. 



A Cruise in the Acorn. By Alice jkrrold. su iiius- 

trations, in Gold and Colors. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, 

bevelled boards. 

"A simple Ultle slory, very prettily lotd, with tnuslrations in colois and 
JpM."—GrapAic. 

"Told in a charming style, br aid of beautifol print, and iliostraled in gold 
«•! ecion."~Jjvirfaiil A It ion 




LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 



BOOKS AT FIVE SHILLINGS-CV;^«««r. 



Katty Lester: a Booh for Girls, By Mrs. George 

CUPPLES, Author of "The Children's Voyage," &C. With 
Twelve Chromographs of Animals, after Harrison Weir. Fools- 
cap quarto, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 

'• A capital book for girls." — Globe, 

The Children 's Voyage; or, a Trip in the Water 

Fairy, By Mrs. George Cupples, Author of " Katty Lester," 
&c With Twelve Chromographs of Ships, Boats, and Sea 
Views, after Edward Duncan. Foolscap quarto, doth extra, 
bevelled boards. 

" Well adapted to the comprehension of children." — Standard, 

Keto S)tiiz% of 5/- Boofts &2 ^ojpittlar Stttfiors. 

With Colored Frontispiece, Illuminated Title-page, and numerous original 

Illustrations. Post Octavo, Cloth Extra. 

Miss Hitchcock's Wedding Dress. By the Author of 

"A very Young Couple," "Mrs. Jemingham's Journal," &c. 

" One of those pleasant stories, in an attractive dress, which are becoming 
almost a specialty of Marcus Ward & Co." — Morning Advertiser, 

Perilous Seas, and how Oriana sailed them* 

By S. W. Sadler, R.N., Author of " The Ship of Ice," &c. 

"All through 'Perilous Seas' there is enough stirring incident to arouse^ 
and enough good writing to sustain, the interest of its youthful readers." — Jlonr, 



Ralph Someruille; or, a Midshipman's Adventures 

in the Pacific Ocean, By Charles H. Eden, Author of "The 

Twin Brothers of Elfvedale," " The Fortunes of the Fletchers," 

" Australia's Heroes," &c. 

" There is always an air of reality about Mr. Eden's descriptive passages, 
which makes one feel that they are the result of actual expenence." — 
Morning Post, 

Myrtle and Cypress: a Tale of Chequered Life, 

By Annette Calthrop. 

" The tale is altogether above the average, healthy in tone, and worked out 
with no little BbiWiyr—John Bull, 



MARCUS WARD & CO:S 



BOOKS AT THREE-AND-SIXPENCE. 



The Ship of Ice: a Strange Story of the Polar 

Sios. By S. Whitchurch Sadler, R.N., Author of ''Perilous 

Seas," "Marshall Vavasour," &c Six Full-page Illustrations, 

Colored Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. Post octavo, 

doth, gold and black. [New Ediiion. 

'* Not only a ' Strange Story/ but one fiiU of exciting interest. 

The author writes in a vigorous, manly style, and the book is one which most 

KngHth boys, with their love of darmg and adventure, axe likely heartily to 

reUsh."— /»a// Mall GoMttte. 

" A oqpital book of adventure." — Manchester Guardian, 

Chronicles of Cosy Nook : a Book of Stories for 

Boys and Girls. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Six Full-page 

Illustrations, Colored Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-pa:^e. 

Post octavo, cloth, gold and black. \New Edition. 

"Mrs. Hall never in her best days wrote a better stoiy for youngsters." — 
Morning Advertiser, 

" This eifted lady and her husband are known to be among the finest writers 
of children s books in this country." — Edinburgh Courant, 

Country Maidens ; a Story of the Present Day, 

By M. Bramston, Author of The Panelled House," &c. 
Six Full-page Illustrations, Colored Frontispiece, and Illuminated 
Title-page. Post octavo, cloth, gold and black. \New Edition. 
"A charming, fresh little stoiy, which must give pleasure to both old and 
young . . . deserves to be heartily commended.' — Morning Post, 
"As charming a tale of home life as we have often met." — Standard, 

A Very Young Couple. By the Author of " Mrs. Jemlng- 

ham*s Journal," " Miss Hitchcock's Wedding Dress," &c With 

Six Full-page Illustrations, Colored Frontispiece, and Illuminated 

Title-page. Post octavo, cloth, gold and black. [New Edition. 

"A very lively and pleasant little XsO^'*— Spectator, 

The Garland of the Year; or, the Months, their 

Poetry and Flowers. Giving an account of each Month, with 
Poetical Selections, descriptive of the Seasons and their Flowers; 
with red lines, and Floral Designs in Gold and Colors. Small 
octavo, cloth elegant, 2/6; gilt edges, 3/-. 
" Creditable to the compiler's taste, and comprises many g<stDS,"—Athenaum. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 



BOOKS AT TWO-AND-SIXPENCE. 



Tom : the History of a uery Little Boy. By h. 

RUTHERFURD RusSELL. With FuU-page Illustrations, Colored 
Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. Small 8vo, cloth, 
gold and black. [New Edition. 

"Almost as good, in its way, as Mr. Carroll's 'Alice in Wonderland.' 
Parents and lovers of childhood will like it much, as the childish reader is sure 
to do."— Illustrated London News. 

"A very good story for boys." — Globe, 

Tom Seuen Years Old: a Sequel to "Tom.'' 

By H. RUTHERFURD RussELL. With FuU-page Illustrations, 

Colored Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title. Small 8vo, cloth, 

gold and black. 

"The truest and purest exhibition of a natural little boy's mind that we 
have seen in any story of child life." — Illvstrated London News, 

Minna's Holiday, and Other Tales. By m. betham- 

Edwards. Full-page Illustrations, Colored Frontispiece, and 
Illuminated Title-page. Small 8vo, cloth, gold and black. 
"Simple, pleasantly-written sioxies,"— Daily News. 

Doda's Birthday : the Record of all that befel a 

utile Girl on a Long, Eventful Day, By EDWIN J. Ellis. 
With Full-page Illustrations, Colored Frontispiece, and 
Illuminated Title-page. Small 8vo, cloth, gold and black. 

\New Edition, 
"As pleasant a book as could be given to any little girl." — Scotsman, 
"A most suitable book for girls, and one that will delight the little misses 
immensely." — Edinburgh Courant. 
" A charming book." — Daily News. 

The Marhhams of Ollerton : a Tale of the Ciuil 

IVar, 1642.-1641, By E. Glaister. With Full-page Illus- 
trations, Colored Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. 
Small 8vo, cloth, gold and black. \New Edition, 

"Abounds with thrilling incidents of that eventful period." — Morning Post. 

"A well-written story of the civil war, from 1642 to 1647." — Scotsman. 

"The stoiy of Charles I. is one that never loses its charm, and when so 
pleasantly and colloquially told, and embellished by such pretty and character- 
istic pictures as we have here, it will be sure to find a large and appreciative 
audience." — Daily Nems, 



8 MARCUS WARD & CO:S 



BOOKS AT TWO-AND-SIXPENCE-cv«/i&i««/. 



Eldergouuan ; or, Twelve Months of my Life, and 

other Tales. By Rosa Mulholland. With Full-page 
Illustrations, Colored Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. 
Small 8vo, cloth, gold and black. [New Edition. 

* ' One of the pleasantest little books we have met for some time; charmingly 
\\\vMxBXtA"—IilHstrated Review. 

"A perfect little £em in its way." — Civil Service Gazette, 
*• A line volume for girls." — Edinburgh Caurant. 



Christmas at Annesley; or, how the Grahams 

spent their Holidays. By M. E. Shipley. With Full-page 
Illustrations, Colored Frontispiece, and Illtuninated Title-page. 
Small 8vo, cloth, gold and black. [New Edition, 

'•A delightful book for children."— 5««</ay Times. . 
"Will be read with delight bj young ioVks." ^Lloyd's Weekly London News, 



Turnaside Cottage, By mary senior clark. Author of 

"Lost Legends of the Nursery Rhymes." With Full-page 
Illustrations, Colored Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. 
Small 8vo, cloth, gold and black. [New Edition. 

•'An interesting story, well told." — Birmingham Morning News. 

" Charmingly written, impressing good and useful lessons."— ^r/y^jvrff a/. 



The Fairy Spinner. By miranda hill, with Fuu-page 

Illustrations, Colored Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. 
Small 8vo, cloth, gold and black. [New Edition, 

*• Really enchanting, and will enthral the young reader."— ^^/'». Covrant. 
" Wellillustrated.'^Z?ai7y Nevos. 



Pollie and Jack: a Small Story for Small People. 

By Alice Hepburn. With Full-page Illustrations, Colored 
Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. Small 8vo, cloth, 
gold and black. [New Edition. 

" Capitally written down to the level of little foVks."— Morning Advertiser, 
"Will be much enjoyed by young folks."— Figaro. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 9 

BOOKS AT TWO SHILLINGS. 

Two Little Cousins. By AliceHepburn, Author of "PoIIie 
and Jack." Five Colored Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 

Q larger clear type to 



Percy's First Friends. ByM. D. Five colored illustra- 
tions. Cloth, Illuminated. 
" An agreeable account of the eaily adventures of a mottieclesa boy," — 

Utji's Wtikly London Nevii, 

Fiue Little Farmers. By rosa mulholland, Author rf 

"Eldergowan,''&c. Five Colored Illustrations, Cloth.Illuminated. 

"Contains a. number of cunningly worked-oul chromo litho^^plis, inwhldi 
children and theii domestic pets are grouped in a most artistic and eSectiTC 

Maggie's Pictures; or, the Great Life told to a 

Child. By Fanny Levien, Author of "Litde Ada's Jewels." 
Five Colored Illustrations, and Illuminated Title-page. Cloth, 

Illuminated. 
" Will be welcome for the simplicity of its early lessons." — Ueyd's Ntmspaptr. 

The Twin Brothers of Elfvedale: a Story of 

Noraieeian Peatant Life. By Charles H. Eden, Author of 
"Ralph SomerviUe," &c. Colored Illustrations, Cloth, Illu- 
minated. [New Edition. 
" Full of adventure. . . Schoolboys villwelcomethebook." — GuanHaw. 
' ' A (ale of Norwegian peasant life fifty years ago, cleverly put together, 
told ID B bright, hearty view, and telling the young reader a great deal about 
the rough, simple lives of Northern folk, their customs, superstitions, and 
•inusements." — Tima. 

Our Games: a Story for Children. By mary 

Hamilton, Five Colored Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminaled. 

[New EdittM, 
" A pleasant little book. . . . Attractive illustralions. — Jrafi^anj^ 
"Adventures of children, drawn in a charmingly natural manner. "-CudnfiiM. 

Ella's Locket, and what it brought her. By g. e. 

Dartnell. Five Colored Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 
" neasantly conceived, and prettily told,"— ff«^. 



lo MARCUS WARD & CO:S 

BOOKS AT EIGHTEEN PENCE. 



EIsIB'S Victory, By Eleanor P. Geary. Colored Illustra- 
tions, Clothy Imiminated. 

"Sore to delight children." — Guardian, 

Lily of the Valley : a Story for Little Boys and 

Girls. By KATHLEEN KNOX. Colored Illustrations, Cloth, 
Illuminated. 

" A pretty little eilt-book, the value of which will be appreciated by the 
Wy youngest of readers." — LutU Mercury, 

Meadowleigh : a Holiday History. By Kathleen 

Knox. Colored Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 

"Another of those irresistible little books for children in which Messrs. 
Marcos Ward & Co. so cunningly combine frolicsome narrative with some of 
the best executed and most satis£actoiy colored illustrations that have ever 
come under our notice." — Figaro. 

Katie Summers : a Little Tale for Little Readers. 

By Mrs. C. HALL. Colored Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 

" We hardly know whether most to praise binding, printing, or literary 
merit." — Morning Advertiser. 

" Another tempting stoiy of and for little people." — IJqyd*s Weekly London 
News, 

Roses With and Without Thorns. By Esther faith- 
full Fleet. Colored Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 

"Suited to children of the tenderest years, interesting and edifying. . . . 
The ^ctures are a perfect treat." — Edinburgh Courant. 

'Daintily decorated with delicate colored illustrations." — Scotsman, 
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Little Ada's Jewels. By fanny Levien, Author of 
" Maggie's Pictures." Colored Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 

** An exquisite little book for children. ... No better little book than 
this could be put into the hands of a good little boy or girl." — Scotsman, 
** Nicely written, and beautifully iUustrated." — Morning Advertiser, 



The Holiday Casket, a Handsome Box, containing the 
three last-mentioned Volumes. Price 4/6. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Suitable for (Sift^Boofts. 




Language and Poetry of Flowers, a New Edition, 

carefully Revised and Amplified. With Six Illuminated Pages 
in Gold and Colors. Cloth, black and gold, 2/6; Gilt Edges, 3/-; 
and in French Morocco, Morocco or Russia, from 4/- to 10/6. 

The Birthday Register with sentiments from Shakspere 
(a New Selection of suitable Quotations), printed on writing 
paper. With Illuminated Title-page. Cloth extra, 2/-; gilt 
edges, 2/6 ; and in Russia or Morocco to 10/6. 
" Toe association is a happy one, and in this form is neatly carried out." — 

Liverpool Weekly Album, 



aih m Smuttitjg and Jisip. 



Plants : their Natural Growth and Ornamental 

Treatment By F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., of Marlborough 
College, Author of " Plant Form." Containing 44 plates, printed 
in Colors from Drawings made by the Author, accompanied by 
a careful Treatise on the subject. Large imperial 4to, cloth 
extra, bevelled boards. Price 21/-. 

" The object of this veiy excellent work is to show the close relationship* 
that exists between botanic^ science and ornamental art." — Morning Post. 

Hulme's Freehand Ornament sixty Examples, for the 

use of Drawing Classes. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A.,. 

Marlborough College. Imperial 8vo. Price s/-, or, mounted 

millboard, cloth-bound edges, 10/-. 

"To the Student of Drawing this book is a mine of well-drawn examples. 
. . . Cannot fail to be useful to the decorative sculptor, the bookbinder, the- 
raanufacturer of textile fabrics of every description. . . ." — Art Journal. 

^^ Both these Works have been adopted by H. M. Department 
of Science and Arty for Copies and Prizes. 

Illuminating : a. Practical Treatise on the Art. 

By Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. With 26- 
examples of the styles prevailing at different periods, from the 
sixth century to the present time ; Chromographed in facsimile 
and in outline. Foolscap 4to, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 5/-, or, in Morocco extra, 10/6. 
" A very creditable and remarkably cheap little book." — Archiiut. 
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MARCUS WARD & CO:S 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



Vere Foster's Complete Course of Drawing. 

Handy Volumes of Drawing Copies on a Good Scale, in a free 
manner, with Blank Paper to draw on, and Simple Practical 
Lessons for Teaching or Self- Instruction. In Paper Wrappers, 
l/6 ; Cloth, 2/6 ; Popular Edition, 6d. 



1. Elementary Drawing. 

2. Landscape and Trees. By 

J. Nekdham. 
8. Animals (1st Series). By 

Hab&ison Wbul. 
4. Praotioal Geometry. By John 

Manonall. 
li, Meohanical Drawing. By John 

Manonall. 



6. Animals (2nd Series). By 

Harrison Weib. 

7. Freehand Ornament. By F. 

£. HuLME, &;c. 

8. Flowers (Outline). By F. E. 

HuLME, W. H. Fitch, &c. 

9. Human Figure. 

10. Marine. By John Callow, 
E. Duncan, &c. 



Vere Foster^s Complete Course of Water-Color 

Painting. Each Volume contaming Twelve Chromograph Fac- 
similes of Original Water-Color Studies, by eminent Artists, 
with Simple and Practical Instructions for Copying each Plate. 



CLOTH, 8/- EACH; PAPER WRAPPERS, 1/8. 

1. FLOWERS (Ist Series). By various 

Artists. 

2. LANDSGAFECIntrodactoryX By Callow 

3. LANDSCAPE (Advanced). By Callow 



CLOTH. 3/- EACH; PAPER WRAPPERS, 2/-. 

4. AKI1EAL8. By Harrison Wkir. 

6. KABINE. By Edward Duncan. 

6. IXOWEBS (2nd Series). By varioos 
Artists. 



7. ZLLTJHnrATDIG. By Marcus Ward. Cloth, 5/- each. Paper Wrapper, 2/-. 

Vere Foster^ s Writing Copy Books. Adopted by the 

Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, and all the 
Principal Schools in Great Britain and the Colonies. The 
Cheapest and best Copy Books ever published. Annual Circu- 
lation over Three Millions, 

POPULAR EDITION, ONE PENNY EACH; BEST EDITION, TWOPENOE EACH. 
(Except No. 10 in the Best Edition, which is Threepence.) 
1. Strokes, Easy Letters, Short Words 
1|. Half-teoct (to salt revised Code, 1876) 
3l Long Letters, Short Words, Figures 
2^. Words of Four, Five, or Six Letters 
8. Capitals, Short Words, Figures 
%\, Bentenoei in Sold Eoond Eand 



4,4i, 6,6|, 0, 6^, 8, 0. SentmoMh small 

by degrees 
7. Sentences and GOiristiaa Vamss 

10. Plain and Ornamental LettsiJBg 

11. Ezeroise Sook, Wide Baling 

12. Exeroiae Book, Roled in Squares. 



specimens sent Post Free for Price in Stamps. 



LIST OF NE W BOOKS. 
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NEW ATLA SES, 
Marcus Ward's Sixpenny Atlas. Eighteen Maps, 

Clearly Engraved and Printed in Colors, with the Latest Infor- 
mation. 

Marcus Ward's Shilling Atlas. Twenty-five Maps, 

FuUy Colored. Finely Engraved Plates, Specially Prepared for 
this Publication. 

Marcus Ward's Home A tIaS. Thirty Maps, FuUy colored. 
New Plates, with all the Latest Discoveries, and Index of 
upwards of 4,000 Places. Paper boards, Price 2/-. Cloth 
extra. Price 2/6. 

Marcus Ward's Portable Atlas. Thirty Maps, FuUy 

Colored, with Index to all the places. Crown octavo, cloth 

extra. Elastic binding, to open fiat. Price 3/6. 

" On a level with the most recent and accurate geographical information." 

'-Standard. 

"Marvels of cheapness, . . . very complete for ordinary use." — Guardian, 
"A marvel of cheap printing, which will secure a wide and deserved 

success." — Lloyd's I^ewspaper, 

"A marvel of cheapness." — Manchester Courier, 



NEW A RT VO LUMES, 

Mrs. Mundi at Home. R. S. V. P. Lines and OutUnes by 
Walter Crane. Twenty-four Plates ; with Libretto by the 
Artist New Edition, cloth gilt extra, gilt edges, large oblong 
quarto. Price 15/-. 

" A quaint and clever book of drawings." — Times, 
••Every picture in the twenty-four is a study in itself." — Standard. 
"An amusing combination of humorous verse and illustrations." — Daily 

Telegraph. 

** The humour is so intense, and at the same time so delicate, that the most 

feistidious hypochondriac must be forced to laughter."— Morning Post. 
" The binding is veiy pleasing."— Saturday /Review. 

The House that Jack Built : a New Building on 

the Old Foundation. Set forth in Twelve Full-page Drawings 
in Colors, in the Antient Style, by J. R. Harris. Large quarto, 
doth extra. Price 5/-. 

"An illustrated children's book, got up in a style which surpasses anything 
of the kind we have s/osa" Standard, 



IIST OF NEW B OOKS. ij 

«tW ATLASES. 

I™ Colors, in ■■ ^^I ™«'' m Twdvc M- 
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CHILDREN'S COLORED PICTURE VOLUMES. 

Japanese Picture-Books. Twenty-eight large Pictures of 

Aladdin, Abou Hassan, AH Baba, and Sindbad, printed in 

Colors. The Stories told in Rhyme. Imperial quarto picture 

boards. Price 4/-. Cloth extra. Price 5/-. Also, in Four 

Books, Japanned Covers, il- each. 

"A clever and brilliant series of pictures, which even the Mikado would 
r^ard with approvaL" — Fun, 

Fable Picture-Book. Twenty-four large Pictures of Animals 
and their Masters, drawn in Colors, exemplifying the Fables of 
i£sop, with the Fables in Easy Words. Imperial quarto picture 
boards. Price 4/-. Cloth extra, Price 5/-. Also, in Four 
Books, Paper Covers, dd, each, [New Edition, 

" There is hardly any prettier present to be obtained." — Civil Service Gazette, 

Golden Picture-Book of Fairy Tales and Legends. 

. Forty-eight Full-page Illustrations in Gold and Colors. Im- 
perial quarto picture boards. Price 4/-. 
" Worthy to adorn the portfolio of a connoisseur." — Daily Telegraph, 

StrUWWel peter. Funny Picture Stories in the Struwwelpeter 
Manner, ''In merry mood for children good ; with moral sad 
for children bad.** Twenty-four pages in Colors, enamelled 
boards. Price 2/-. Also, in Two Books, Paper Covers, 
ij- each, 

" Much genuine humour, along with healthy, moral lessons."— Z^^^j Mercury. 

Golden Rhymes of Olden Tymes. Large imperial 

Octavo, containing the familiar Nursery Rhymes, told in Thirty- 
two large Mediaeval Pictures in Gold and Colors, with the 
Rhymes set to Music. Cloth extra. Price 3/-. Also, in Four 
Books, Paper Covers, 6d, each, 

"The pictures are really beautiful — clear, firmly outlined, and deddedly 
characteristic. " — Globe, 

The Shaksperean Calendar, a Novel Ahnanac and 

Daily Date Calendar, for the Library or Boudoir. Beautifully 
printed in Colors, from a Design by Walter Crane. Price 
//-. The Information comprises Sunrise and Sunset, Moon's 
Changes, Festivals, Holidays, &c.,with an appropriate Quotation 
from Shakspere for each Day in the Year. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 



IS 



MARCUS WARD'S CONCISE DIARIES. 

For the Pocka-^Published Anmudly^Lightest, Neatest^ Handiest^ Best. 

Thb Concise Diaries meet the universal objection to all other Pocket 
Diaries — ^their cumbrousness and unnecessary weight in the pocket. 
They are beautifully printed in Blue and Gold, on a light, hiurd. 
Metallic paper, and combine the foUowiog advantages: — 

4. Equal Space for Sundays. 
6. Daily Engagement Record. 
6L The Writing is Indelible. 



1. Maximum of Writing Space. 

2. Minimum of Weight. 
8. Useless Matter Omitted. 



The Concise Diaries are made both in '< Upright" and << Oblong" form, 

and in Three sizes of each form. 
Only one part (Three Months) need be carried in the pocket at once. 
All so-called " Usefiol Information," which few ever read, is excluded. 

" By a capital arrangement, the masdmum amount of writing space is secured with 
the minimum amount of yrcvgjai.** —Daily Telegraph. 

"The Diary pages are furnished separately in quarterly parts, . . . and are 
much smaller and handier than they otherwise would be. It is a very good plan."— 'As^ 
Mall Gazette. 

NEW SERIES OF SUNDA Y-SCHOOL CARDS. 

OHBIST THE FIRST FRUITS. A set of Twelve Floral Cards, with 

Gold Backgrounds, Texts, and appropriate sacred poetry. Price i/-. 
WORDS OF COUNSEL, from the Sacred Scriptures, Illuminated on 

Twelve Floral Cards. Price i/-. 
SAYINGS AND BLESSINaS OF OUR LORD. Two packets, each 

containing Twelve Floral Cards, printed in Colors on Black Backgrounds, 

with Verses from Holy Scripture. Price z/~ each. 
SACRED TEXTS. A set of Twelve Cards, with Floral Illuminated 

Borders, printed in Gold and Colors. ' In Wrapper. Price z/-. 
FLOWERS OF THE MONTHS. A set of Twelve Cards, printed in 

Gold and Colors, with appropriate Poetry and Descriptive Notes. In 

W rapper. Price i/-. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD. Twelve Scenes from the Life of 

Our Lord, printed in Gold and Colors, with appropriate Selections from 

Scripture. Price i/-. 
BIBLE PICTURES. Twelve Scenes from Old Testament History, 

printed in Colors, with appropriate Selections from Scripture. Price i/-. 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS. Two packets, each 

containing Twelve Floral Cards, on Black Backgrounds. Price gd. each. 
PROVERBS AND PROMISES from Holy Scripture. Three packets, 

eadi containing Twelve Floral, Decorated Cards, with Texts. Price 6d. each. 
No. I.— Provbrbs of Solomon. No. s.— Promises (Old Testament). 

No. 3.— Promises (New Testament). 
FLORAL REWARD CARDS. Two packets, each containing Twenty- 
four Cards, with Floral Borders in Gold and Colors. IMce 6d. ^ch. 
Packet A. — Sacred Verses. i P^u:ket B. — ^Texts of Scripture. 
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MARCUS WARD & CO:S LIST. 



MARCUS WARD & CO.'S 

Newspaper Cuttings Scrap-Book, a Ready Reference 

Receptacle for Scraps, from our daily sources of knowledse, 
the Newspapers ; with an Alphabetical Index, and Spaces foi 



or 



Marginal Notes. 



** When found, make a note oV—Captain CuttU, 

The Newspaper Cuttings Scrap-Book has been introduced 
by Marcus Ward & Co. to supply a want equally felt in house- 
hold, office, or countine-house, as well as in the library of the 
literary man, or in the chambers of the lawyer. 

There are few readers of Newspapers who do not daily meet 
with paragraphs, notices, or advertisements, which they would 
gladly cut out and retain, but, not having any convenient means of 
preserving them, they are passed over and lost ; or, even if cut out, 
are to carefully put away that they cannot be found when wanted 
for reference. 

B^ the use of the Newspaper Cuttings Scrap-Book all 
tttch mconveniences are prevented, as the cuttings can be readily 
fixed in order, and, by means of the Index, may be referred to in 
a moment; thus forming a volume of permanent interest and 
usefulness. ' 



LIST OF SIZES, BINDINGS, AND PRICES. 



Mo. 



teaz 
6q3z 

6043 
fe44 
6015 

60Z7 

601 1 
6008 

6013 



DBSCKIPTION. 



Paget Sise, In Znchas 



Fancy Cloth, Lettered on Side 
Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. Extxm Gilt, Lettered on Side ... 
Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

and in Colors, Inlaid 

Half Roan, Lettered on Back 

Half French Morocco, Lettered on Back, 

Superior Quality Paper 

Half Roan, Lettered on Back, Superior 
Quality Paper , 



7a 
100 
zoo 

120 

zao 

Z30 

ISO 
aoo 

ISO 
aoo 



7« by 9« 
7H by 9M 
9K byzzji 
7K by 9K 
8K by zo)i 
9H by zz>^ 

9M by zz« 
9H by zz>^ 

9K byzzK 

zo by zg 



Prle« 



z/6 

3/6 
4/- 

4/6 
5/- 



^ 



orooITs 67, 68, Ohandoi St.; and Boyal Ulster Works, BELFAST. 



( 



